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concoiiiratetl them#4olvcs, until it seemed as 
though the mere intention must do its objeet 
some bodily harm. 

fall was tremendous In itself and in its 
effects. It BUist have been a great passion 
indeed which could make such a man demean 
diimself to bribe an inferior for information 
against his wife. He himself was so little able 
to measure the force by which ho was swayed as 
to believe that he hod extracted the confession 
from a reluctant acco»?iplice. He would never 
have ifllowed that the sight of the money and 
the prompting of his own words could have 
caused the old woman to invent the perfectly 
imaginary story which he had seemed so fully 
determined to hear. Ho did not see that 
Caterina lianucci had merely confirmed each 
statement he had made himself, and had taken 
his bribe while laughing to herself at his folly. 
He was blinded by something which destroys 
the mental vision more surely than anger, or 
hatred, or pride, or love itself. 

To some extent he was to be patdoned. The 
chain of circumstantial evidence was consecutive 
and so convincing that many a just person 
would have accepted Corona’s guilt as the only 
possible explanation of what liad iiappencd. 
The discoveries he had just made would alone 
have sufficed to set up a case against her, and 
many an innocent reputation has been shattered 
by les.s substantial proofs. Had he not found 
a letter, evidently written in a feigned hand 
and penned ujion his wife’s own writing-paper, 
fastened uponCouaeho’s table with her own pin ? 
Had not the old woman confe.ssefl—before he 
had found the note, too -that a lady had been 
there but a short time before? Did not these 
facts agree singularly with Corona’s having h>ft 
him to wait for her during that interval in the 
public gardens? Above all, did not this con¬ 
clusion explain at once all those tilings in her 
conduct which had so much disturbed Jiim during 
the past weelc ? 

What was this story of Faustina Montevarclii’s 
disappearance ? The girl was probably Corona’s 
innocent accomplice. Corona had left the liou.se 
at one o’clock in the morning with Gouache. 
The portcjr had not seen any other woman. The 
fact that she had entered the Palazzo Monte- 
yarchi with Faustina and without Anastase 
proved nothing, except that slie had met the 
young girl somewhere else, it mattered little 
where. The story that Faustina had accidentally 
shut hefself a room in the palace was an 
invention, for even Corona admitted the fact. 
That Faustina’s fliglit, however, and the other 
events of the night of the 22nd had been arranged 
merely in order that Corona and Gouache might 
walk in the moonlight for a quarter of an hour, 
Giovanni did not believe. There ^as some 
other mystery here which was yet unsolved. 
^Jpanwhile the facts ho had collected were 
enough—enough to destroy his happiness at 
a single blow. And yet he loved Corona oven 
^ow, and though his mind was made up clearly 
enough concerning Gouache, ho knew that he 
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could not part from the woman lie adoix^d. He 
thought of the grim old fortress at SarjicincsciS 
wuth its lofty towers and iinpregriablo walls, and 
when he reflected that there was but one possible 
exit from the huge mass of buildings, he said to 
himself that Corona would bo safe there for 
over. 

Ho had the instincts of a fierce and unfor¬ 
giving race of men, wlio for centuries had held 
the law in their own hands, and were accustomed 
to wield it as it seemed good in their own eyes. 
It was not very long since the loi^ds of Sara- 
cinesca had possessed the right ot life and death 
over their vassals,* and the hereditary traits of 
character w'hich had been fostered by ages 
of power liad not disappeared with the decay 
of feinlalism. Under the ciroumstancea which 
seemed imminent, it would not have been 
thouglit unnatural if Giovanni had confined his 
wife during the remainder of her days in his 
castle among tlie mountains. The idea may 
excite surprise among civilised Europeans when 
it is considered that the events of which 
I write occurred as recently as 1867, hut it 
would certainly have evoked few expressions of 
astonishment among the friends of the persons 
concerned. To Giovanni himself it seemijd the 
only possible conclusion to what was happening, 
and. the determination to kill Gouache and 
imprison Corona for life appeared in his eyes 
neither barbarous nor impracticable. 

He did not hasten his pace as he went towards 
his home. There w'as sometliing fateful in his 
regular stey) and marble face as ho moved 
steadily to the a(jeomplishmcnt of his yuirpose. 
The fury w'hich had at first Y)ossessed him, and 
which, if ho had then encountered Gouache, 
would certainly have produced a violent out¬ 
break, had subsided and was lost in the certainty 
of his dishonour, arul in the immensity of the 
pain he suffered. Nothing remained to bo done 
but to tell Corona that he know all, and to 
inflict iijxjn the coiise(|uenees of her crime 
without delay. There was absolutely no hope 
left that she might prove herself irinocoiit, and 
ill Giovanni’s own breast there was no hope 
either, no hope of ever finding again his lost 
hapyiincss, or of (jver again selting one stone 
upon another of all that splendid labric of his 
life which he had built up so eonfidently upon 
the faith of the woman he loved. 

As he reached t he gates of his home he grew, 
if possible, paler than before, till his face was 
positively ghastly to see, and his eyes seemed to 
sink deeper beneath his brows, while their con¬ 
centrated light gleamed more fiercely. Ko one 
saw him enter, for the porter was in his lodge, 
and on reaching the landing of the stairs 
Giovanni let himself into the apartments with 
a latch-key. 

Corona was in her dressing-room, a high- 

* Until 1870 the ripht of life and death wjw} still held, 
so far as actual legalitjiwas concerned, by the Dukes of 
Bracciano, and was attached to the possesHiou of the 
title, which had been sold and subsequently bought 
back by the original holders of it* 
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crrAPTER I 

Two years of service in the Zouaves had wrought 
a change fu Aimstaso (iouache, the x>aiiitor. ITe 
was still a light man, nervously built, with small 
hands and feet, and a delicate face; but constant 
exposure to the weather had browned his skin, 
and a life of unceasing activity had strengthenc(l 
his sinewy's and hardened his compact fiamc. The 
clustering black (juris were closely cropped, too, 
while the delicate dark moustache had slightly 
thickened. He had grown to be a very soldierly 
young fellow, straight and alert, quick of hand 
and eye, inured to that perpetual readiness which 
is the first characteristic of the good soldier, 
whether in peace or war. The dreamy look that 
was so often in his face in the days when he sat 
upon a hi^li stool painting the portrait of Donna 
Tullia jMayer, had given ])lace to an expression 
of wideawake curiosity in the world's doings. 

Anastase was an artist by nature, and no 
amount of military service could crush the chief 
aspirations of his intelligence. He liad not 
abandoned work since he? had joine<l the Zouaves, 
for his hours of leisure from duty were passed 
in his studio. But the change in liis outward 
appearance w\aa connected witli a similar d(ivelop- 
ment in his character. He himself sometimes 
wondered how he could have ever taken aii}" 
interest in the lialf-hearted political fumbling 
which Donna Tullia, Ugo Del Ferico, and others 
of their set used to dignify by the name of con¬ 
spiracy. It seemed to him that his ideas must 
at that time have been deplorably confused and 
]ameiitabl 3 ^ unsettled. Ho sometimes took out 
the old sketch olf Mad a rati Mayer's portrJlit, and 
setting it upon his eastd, tried to realise and bring 
l)kck those times wlien she had sat for him. He 
could recall Del Ferice’s mock heroics, Donna 
Tiillja^s ill-expressed invecjtives, and his own half- 
sarcastic sympathy in the liberal movenifjnt; but 
the young follow iff an old velveteen jffckot who 
used, to talk glibly about the guillotine, about 
sR'higiug-up the clericals to street-lamps and 
turning the churches into popular theatres, was 
surely not the energetic, sunburnt Zouave wlio 

i iad*Deeu hunting down brigands in the Samnite 
iilte last summer, who spent three-fourths of his 


time among soldiers like himself, and who had 
pledged his honour t(.) follow the gallant (Jhai etto 
and defend the I'ope as long as ho could carry 
a musk(jt. 

There is a sharp dividing lin(j hetwcHui youth 
and manhood. Sometimes w o c.i oss it <?!arly,and 
sometimes late, but we do not know that we are 
passing from one life to another as we step across 
the boundary. The world seems to us the same 
for a while, as we knew it yestm-day and shall 
know it to-morrow. Suddenly, we look hatjk 
and start with astonishment when we see th('. 
past, whicli wo thought so near, already vanish¬ 
ing in the distance, shapeless, (uuifuscd, and 
estranged from our ])rcsent selves. . Then wo 
know that wo are men, and acknowledge, with 
something like a sigh, that wo have put away 
childish tiling.^. 

When ( Jouache put on the grey jacket , the rod 
sash and tlio j’^ellow’ gaiters, ’ne became a man 
and speedily forgot Donna Tullia and hoi* errors, 
and for some time afterwards he did not care to 
recall them. When ho tried to rememher tlie 
sccTKis at the studio in the Via San Basilic, they 
seemed very far away. One tiling alone con¬ 
stantly reminded him disagrccjably of the past, 
and that was his unfortunate failure to catch 
Del Ferioe when the latter liad escaped from 
Rome in the disguise of a mendicant friarv 
Anastase had never been able to understand 
how he had missed the fugitive. It had soon 
become known that Del Ferice had escaped by 
the very pass Avhich (fouaclic was patrolling, and 
the 3 "oung Zouave had felt the hilterest morti¬ 
fication in losing so valuable and so easy a prey. 
He often thought of it, and promised Jiimself 
that he w^uild visit Ids angtjr on Del Ferioo 
if he over got a chance ; but Del Ferioo wars out 
of rca<5h of his vengeance, and Donna Tullia 
Mayer Jiad not returned to Rome since the 
previous year. It had boon rumoured of late 
that she had at last fulfiilcii. the engagement 
contracted sometime earlier, and had consented 
to he called the Contessa Del Ferice ; this 
piece of news, however, was not yet fully 
confirmed, (louache livd heard the gossip, and 
had immediately made a liveiy st'^teh on the 
back of a half-finished pictuiV,'-►representing 
Donna Tullia, in her bridal dress, leaning upon 
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the of Del Ferico, who was arrayed, in 
if cowl, and underneath, with his 

,bin|sh» he scrawled a legend, ** Finis cororvat 

It was nearly six o^olook in the afternoon 
of the 23rd of September. The day had been 
rainy, but the sky had cleared an hour before 
siihset, and there was a sweet, damp freshness 
in the air, very grateful after the long weeks of 
late summe^. Anastaso Gouache had been on 
duty at the ^erristori barracks in the Borgo 
Santo Spirito and walked briskly up to the 
bridge of Sant’ Angelo. There was nob much 
movement in the streets, and the carriages were 
few. A couple of officers were lounging at the 
gate of the castle and returned Gouacho^s salute 
as ho passed. In the middle of the bridge 
he stopped and looked westward, down the 
short reach of the river which caught a lurid 
reflection of the sunset on its eddying yellow 
surface. Ho mused a moment, thinking more 
of the details of his duty at the barracks than 
of the scene before him. Then he thought of 
the first time he had crossed the bridge in his 
Zouave uniform, and a faint smile flickered 
on his brown features. It happened almost 
every day that he stopped at the same place, 
and as particular spots often V)eoome associated 
with ideas that seem to belong to them, the 
same - thought almost always recurred to his 
mind as he stood there. Then followed the 
same daily wondering as to how all these things 
were to end ; whether he should for years to 
come wear the red sash and the yellow gaiters, 
a corporal of Zouaves, and whether for years he 
should ask himself every day the same question. 
Presently, as the light faded from the houses 
of the Borgo, he turned away with an imper¬ 
ceptible shrug of the shoulders a^ul continued 
his walk upon the narrow pavement at the side 
of the bridge. As he descended the step at the 
end, to the lev^el of the square, a small bright 
object in a ere vice of the atones attracted his 
attention. He stooped and picked it up. 

It was a little gold pin, some two inches long, 
the head beaten out and twisted into the shape 
of the letter C, Gouache examined it attentively, 
and saw that it must have been long used, for 
it was slightly bent in more than one place 
as though it had often been thrust tlirongh 
some thick material. It told no other tale 
of its possessor, however, and the youtig man 
slipped it into bis pocket and went on his way, 
idly w'ondenng to whom the thing l>elonged. 
Ho reflected that if ho had been bent on an 3 ^ 
important matter he would probably have 
considered the finding of a bit of gold as 
a favourable omen ; but he was merely returning 
to;his lodging as usual, and had no engagement 
for the evening. Indeed, he expected no event 
in his life at that time, and following the brain 
of his meditation he smiled a little when he 
thought that he, was itbt even in love. For 
a Frenchratfn^early thirty years of age, the 
^sition waa an unusual one enough. In 
Gouache’s case it was ,.eS|jecially remarkable 


Women liked him, he liked them, and hi-wfis 
constantly in the society of some of the moat 
beautiful in the world. Nevertheless, he tut ned 
from one to another and found a like pleasuio 
in the conversation of them all. What delighted 
him in the one was not what charmed him most 
in the next, but the equilibrium of satisfacbiotf:; 
was well maintained between the dark and the 
fair, the silent beauty and the pretty woman of 
intelligence. There was, in (feed, orieg whom 
he thought more noble in heart and grander in 
symmetry of form and feature, ana stronger 
in mind than the rest; b 4 it ^le was immeasnrably 
removed from the sphere of his possible devotion- 
b}" her devoted love of her hn.sband, and. he ; 
admired her from a distance, oven while 
speaking with her. 

As he passed the Apollo theatre and ascended 
the Via di Tordinona the lights were beginning 
to twinkle in the low doorways, and the gas- 
larnpa, then a very recent innovation in Rome, 
shone out one bj" one in the distance. The street 
is narrow, and was full of traffic, even in the 
evening. Pedestrians elbowed their way along 
in the dusk, every now and then flattening 
themselves against the dingy walls to let a c^b 
or a carriage rush past them, not without real 
risk of accidetit. Before the deep, arched gate- 
of the Orso, one of the most ancient inns in 
the world, the empty wine-carts were getting 
ready for the return journey night across the 
(^ampagna, the great bunohos of little bells 
jingling loudly in the dark as the carters 
buckled the harness on their horses’ backs. 

Just as Gouache reached this place, the 
darkest and most crowded through tvhich ho 
liad to pass, a tremtsidous clatter and rattle 
from the Via dell’ Orr<> made the hurr^dng 
people draw back to tlie shelter of the dof^rsteps 
and arcihes. It was clear that a runaway horse, 
was not far off. One of the carters, the back of 
who.se wagon W'as half-waj^ across the opening 
of the street, made desperate efforts to make- 
his beast advance and clear the way; but the 
frightened animal only backed farther up. 
A moment later tlie runaway charged down 
past the tail of the lumbering vehicle. The 
horse himself just cleared the projecting timbers 
of the cart, but tlie cab no w'as furiously 
dragging caught upon them while going at full 
sj)eed and was shivered to pieces, throwing the 
horse heavily upon the stones, so that he slid 
along §ovcral feet on his head#and knees with 
the fragments of the broken shafts and the. 
wreck of the harness aboutliim. The first ttiwi 
to spring from the crowd and seize the bea^t’^ 
head was Anastase. He did not see that th^ 
same instant a large private carriage, drawn by 
a pair offpowerfnl horses, enigjrged quickly 
the Viccilo dei Soldati, the third of the streets; 
which meet the Via di Tordinona at the 
The driver, who owing to the darkness 
seen the disaster which had just taken jplaeW: 
did his best to stop in time r bqt ; i 
heavy equipage coitld l)e brought e 
Anastaso had been thrown td" the 
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hoofs of the Stnigglin| cab^horse 
and the feet of the startled pair of Days. The 
closed in as near as was safe, while the 
and the shouts of the people and the 
l^i^ers inor^ed cverv minute. 

•■^Sf^d oo^hman of the private carriage threw 
Ihe^ighB the footman and sprang down to 
]gS;^ thb horses? heads. 

- “Ypu have run over a Zouave!^’ someone 
shoptedjrom the crowd, 

male I Tliffe-nk goodness it was not 
one of us I ”* exclaimed another voice. 

^ Where is ho ? Get him out, some of you ! ” 
cried the coachman, as he seized the reins close 
to the bit. 

By this time a couple of stout gendarmes and 
two or three soldiers of the Antibes legion liad 
tirade their way to the front, and were dragging 
away the fallen cab-horse. A tall, thin, elderly 
gentleman, of a somewhat sour countenance, 
descended ft’om the carriage and stooped over 
the^injured soldier. 

“ It is only a Zouave, Excellency,^' said the 
coacbpian, with a sort of sigh of relief. 

. The tall gentleman lifted Gouache’s head 
a little so that the light from the carriage lam.p 
fell upon his face. He was quite insensible, and 
there was blopd upon his pale forehead and white 
cheeks. One of the gendarmes came forward. 

We will take care of him, Signore,” ho said, 
touching his three-cornered hat. ** But I must 
beg to know your revered name,” ho added, in 
the stock Italian phrase. ‘ ‘ Capir^—I am very 
sorry—but they say your horses ” 

♦‘ But him into my carriage,” answered the 
elderly gentleman shortly. “ I am the Principe 
Montovarchi.” 

But, Excellency—the Signoriiia-” pro¬ 

tested the coachman. The prince paid no 
attention to the objection, and helped the 
gendarme to deposit Auastaso in the interior of 
the vehicle. Then he gave the man a silver 
scudo, 

“Send someone to the Serristori barracks to 
say that, a Zouave has been hurt and is at my 
house,” he said. Therewith ho entered the 
carriage and ordered the coac^hman to drive 
homoj 

‘yh Heaven’s name, what has happened, 
papa?” asked a young voice in the darkness, 
ticeniteous with O'ceitement. 

^ dear child, there has been an accident 

street, and this young man has been 
wounded, or killed-” 

V Killed I A deaift man in the carriage ! ” 
orl^ ibp young girl in some terror, and shrink-' 
anvjay into the corner. 

khould really control your nerves, 
.^uatlna/’replied her father in austere^ tones. 

young man is dead, it is the*^ill of 
®eaV^. . If he id alive wo shall soon find it out. 
P^f^while I must beg you to be calm—to be 
dp yott understand ? ” | 

Pomia Faustina Montevarchi made no answer 
t<{tbiaparental injunction, but withdrew as far: 
aVi she could into the corner of the back seat, j 


while her father supported the inanimate body 
of the Zouave as the carriage swung over the 
uneven pavement. In a few minutes they rolled 
beneath a deep arch and stopped at the foot of 
a broad marble staircase. 

“ Bring him upstairs carefull}^ and send for 
a surgeon,” said' the prince to the men who 
came forward. Then ho offered his arm to his 
daughter to ascend the steps, as though nothing 
had happened, and without bestowing another 
look on tlie injured soldier. ’ 

Donna Faustina was just eighteen years old, 
and had only quittc^d the convent of the Sacro 
Cuore a month earlier. ‘ It might have been 
said that she was too young to be beautiful, for 
she evidently belonged to that class of women 
who do not attain their full development until 
a later period. Her ligiiro wii.s almost too 
slender, her face almost too delicate and ethereal. 
There was about her a girlish look, an atmos¬ 
phere of half-saintly maidenhood, whi<jh was 
not so mucli the ex])rcssion of her real nature as 
the effect produced by her being at once very 
thin and very fresh. There was indeed nothing 
particularly angelic about her warm brown eyes, 
shaded by unusually long black lashes; and 
little wayward locks of chestnut hair, curling 
from beneath the small round hat of the pericxl, 
just before the small pink cars, softened as with 
a breath of worldliness the grave outlines of the 
serious face. A keen student of women might 
have seen that the dim religious halo of convent 
life which still clung to the young girl would 
soon fade and give way to the brilliancy of the 
w’oman of the world. 8he was not tall, though 
of fully average height, and although the dress 
of that time was ill-adapted to show to advan¬ 
tage either the figure or the movements, it was 
evident, as she stepped liglitly from the carriage, 
that she had a full share of ease and grace. She 
possessed that unconscious certainty in motion 
which proceeds naturally from the perfect pro¬ 
portion of all the parts, and which exercises a 
far greater inlluence over men than a faultless 
profile or a dazzling skin. 

Instead of taking her father’s arm, Donna 
Faustina turned and looketl at the face of the 
wounded Zouave, whom three men had carefully 
taken from the carriage and were preparing to 
carry upstairs. Poor Gouache was hardly 
recognisable for the smart soldier who had 
crossed the bridge of Sant’ Angelo half-an-hour 
earlier. His uniform was all stained with mud, 
there was blood upon his pale face, and his 
limbs hung down, powerless and limp. But 
as the young girl looked at him consciousness 
returned, and with it came the .sense of acute 
suffering. He opened his cj/es suddenly, as 
men often do when they revive after being 
stunned, and a short groan escaped from his 
lips. Then, as he realised that he was in the 
presence of a lady, he made an effort as though 
to release himself from tftie hands of those who 
carried him, and to stand upon his febt. 

“ Pardon me, Madame,” he began to say, but 
Faustina checked him by a gesture. 
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Meanwhile old Montevarchi had og^refnlly 
Bcrutinised the young man’s face, and had 
recognised him, for they had often met in 
society. . . 

** Monsieur Oouaclio ! ” he exclaimed in sur¬ 
prise. At the same time he made the men move 
on with their burden. 

“You know him, papa?” whispered Donna 
Faustina as they followed together. “ Ho is a 
gentleman I was right ? ” 

“ Of course), of course,” answered her father. 
“ But really, Faustina, had you nothing better 
to do than to go and look into his face ? 
Imagine, if he had known you ! Dear me ! If 
you Begin like this, as soon as you arc out of the 
convent-” 

Montevarchi left the rest of the sentence to 
his daughtei-'s imagination, merely turning np 
his eyes a little as though doprecatiTjg the just 
vengeance of Heaven upon his daughter’s 
misconduct. 

“ Really, papa-” protested Faustina. 

“Yes—really, mv daughter—I am much 
surprised,” returned her incensed parent, still 
speaking in an inidertono lest the injured man 
should overhear what was said. 

They reached the liead of ,the stairs and the 
men carried Gouache rapidly away; not so 
fpiickly, however, as to prevent Faustina from 
getting another glimpse of his face. His eyes 
w^ere open and met hors with an expression (jf 
minglea interest and gratitude which slie did 
not forget. Then he -was carried away and she 
did not see him again. 

The Montevarchi hou.sehold wrs conducted 
upon the patriarchal principle, once general in 
Home, and not quite abandoned even now, 
tw'enty j^ears later tlian the date of Gouache’s 
accident. The palace was a huge s((uare 
building facing upon two streets, in front and 
behind, and opening inwards upon two court¬ 
yards. Upon the lower iioor were stables, 
coach-honscs, kitchens, and offices innumerable. 
AWve these there was built a half story, called 
a mezzanino—in French, entresol, containing 
the quarters of the unmarried sons of the 
house, of the household chaplain, and of two or 
three tutors employed in tlie education of the 
Montevarchi grandchildren. Next ab(jve, came 
the “piano nobile,” or state apartments, com¬ 
prising the rooms of the prince and princess, 
the dining-room, and a vast suite of reception- 
roortis, each of which opened into the next in 
such a manner that only the last was not 
necessarily a passage. In the huge hall was the 
dais and canopy with the family arms 
embroidered in colours once gaudy hut now 
agreeably faded to a softer tone. AV)ovo this 
floor wa.s another, occupied by the married 
sons, their wives and cliilclren ; and higli over 
all, above the cornice of the palace were the 
endless servants’ quarters and the roomy 
garrets. At a rough e*!»imate the ostablishment 
comprised^over a hundred persons, all living 
under the absolute and despotic authority .of the 
head of the house, Don Lotario Montevarchi, 
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Principe Montevarchi, and sole possessor pf 
forty or fifty other titles. From his will and 
upon his pleasure depended every act of every 
mernher of his household, from his elUesr son 
and heir, the Duca di Bellegra* to that of 
Pietro Paolo, the under-cook’s scullion’s boy. 
There were three sons and four daughters. 
'I’wo of the sons were married, to wit^, Don 
Ascanio, to whom his father had given his 
second title, and Don Onorato, who was allowed 
to call himself Principe di Cantalnpo, Ifut wffio 
would have no legal claim to tliat distifletipn 
' after his father’s death. Last of the three 
came Don Carlo, a yoiiftg fellow of twenty 
years, but not yet emancipated from the super¬ 
vision of his tutor. Of the daughters, tlie two 
eldest, Bianca and Laura, were married and no 
longer lived in Romo, the one having been 
matched with a Neapolitan ami the other witli 
a Florentine. There remained still at home, 
therefore, the third, Donna Flavia, and the 
youngest of all the family, Donna *Faustiva. 
Though Flavia w'as not yet two and twenty 
years of age, her father and mother were 
already beginning to despair of marrying her, 
and dropped frecpient hints about the advisa¬ 
bility of making her enter religion, as they 
called it; that is to say, they thought she had 
better take the veil and retire from the world. 

The old Princess Montevarchi was Englisli 
hy birth ami education, hut thirty-three years 
of life in K(jme hafl almost obliterated all 
traces of her nationality. That all-pervading 
iiiliucnce, whicli so soon makes Romans of 
foreigners who marry into Roman families, 
had done its work eireetually. T(jo Roman 
nobility, by intermarriage with the principal 
families of the rest of Kiirope, has lost 
many Italian characteristics ; but its members 
arc more essentially Romans tlian the full- 
blooded Italians of the other classes who dwxll 
side by side with tlie aristocracy in Rome. 

When Lady Gwendoline Fontenoy married 
Don Lotario Montevarchi in the year 1834, 
she, no doubt, l>olieved t hat her children woukl 
grow' up as English as .she herself, and that her 
husband’s hon.se Avould not difier materially from 
an establishment of the same kind in England. 
She laughed merrily at tlie provisions of the 
marriage contract, wffiich even wcid so far as to 
stipulate that she was to’have at least tAVo 
dishes of meat at dinner, and an equivalent on 
fast-days, a drive every day---the traditional 
trottitta two new gowns e\*ery year, and a 
woman to wait upon her. After these and 
similar provisions had V)con agreed upon, her 
dowry, which Avas a largo one for those days, 
was handed over to the keeping of her father-in- 
law' and she was duly married to Don lydtarjo, 
who aif once assumed th# title of Duca di 
Bellegra. The wedding jcnirney <a>nsisted of 
a fortnight’s retirement in the Villa Montevayfivi 
at Frascati, and at the end of that tirat) the 
young couple Avere installed under the paternal 
roof in Rome. " Bef<.>ro she had been in her n<iiw 
abode a month the young Duchessa realised 
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hopelessness of attempting to change the 
\eiisting system of patriarchal government under 
which she found herself living. She discovered, 
j,ih tlip first place, that she would never have 
’ fi^e sCudi of her own in her pocket, and that if 
she heeded a liaudkerchief or a*pair of stockings 
it was necessary to obtain from tlie head of the 
liouse not only the permission to buy such 
necessaries, but the money with which to pay 
for them. She discovered, furthermore, that if 
she wanted a cup of coftee or some bread and 
buttei^olit of hours, those things were charged 
to her daily account in the steward’s oflice, as 
‘ though she had been in an inn, and were paid 
for at the end of thfs j-ear out of the income 
arising from her dowry. Her husband’s younger 
brother, who had no money of his own, could 
not even get a lemonade in his father’s house 
without his father’s consent. 

Moreover, the family life was of such a 
nature as almost to preclude all privacy. I’he 
young Duchessa and her liusband had their 
bedroom i;i the upper story, but Don Lotario’s 
request that his wife might have a sitting-room 
of her own was looked upon as an attempt at ;i 
domestic; revolution, and the privilege w^as only 
obtained at last through the formidable inter¬ 
vention of the Duke of Agincourt, the Duehessa’s 
own father. All the family meals, too, were 
eaten together in the solemn old dining-hall, 
hung with tapestries and dingy with the dust 
of ages. The oider of precedence w'Hh always 
strictly observed, and though the cooking u’as 
of a strange kind, no ])late or dish was ever 
used which was not of soliil silver, battered 
indeed, and scratched, and cleaned only after 
Italian id#;as, but heavy and massive withal. 
The Duchessa soon learned that the old Roman 
houses all used silver plates from motives of 
eeonomj", for the simple reason that metal did 
‘ not break. 15ut tJio son-iblc English woman 
saw also that although the most rigid economy 
was practised in many things, there was lavish 
expenditure in many departments of tin; estab¬ 
lishment. There were magnificent horses in 
the stables, gorgeously gilt carriages in the 
coach-houses, scores of domestics in bright 
liveries at every door. The pay of the servants 
did not, indeed, exceed the average earnings of 
a shoeblack in London, but the coats they wore 
were exceeding glorious with gold lace. 

It was clear from the first that nothing was 
expected of Don Lotario’s wife but to live 
peaceably underpatriarchal rule, making 
no observations and offering no suggestions. 
Her husband told her that ho was powerless to 
introduce any changes, and added, that since 
his father and all his ancestors had always lived 
in thcbsame way, that way was quite good enough 
for him. Indeed, ho rather looked forward to 
the time when he shSuld be master of th^house, 
^jiavlng children under him whom ho might rule 
as dissolutely and despotically as he was ruled 
hiftiself. 

la the course of years the Duchessa absorbed 
Ilje tifaditions of her new' home, so tliat they 


became part of her, and as everything \^nt on 
unchanged from year to year she acquired un¬ 
changing habits which corresponded with her 
surroundings. Then, when at last the old 
prince and princess w'cre laid side by side in the 
vault of the family chapel and site was princess 
in her turn, she changed nothing, but let every¬ 
thing go on in the same groove, educating her 
children and managing them, as her husband had 
been educatetl and as she herself had been 
managed by the old couple. Her husband grew 
more and more like his father, (>uuctilious, 
rigid ; a strict observant in rcli^ous matters, 
a pedant in little things, prejudiced against all 
cliaiige ; too satisfied to desire improvement, too 
scrupulously conscientious to permit any re¬ 
trogression from established rule, a mocfel of 
the immutability of an ancient aristocracy, a 
living paradigm of what always had been and 
a stubborn barrier against .all that might bo. 

Such was the home to which Donna Faustina 
Montevarchi returned to live after spending 
eight years in the convent of the Sacro Cuore. 
During that time she^ had acquired the French 
language, a slight knowledge of music, a ver}' 
limited acquaintau(;e wntli the history of her 
own country, a ready memory for prayers and 
litan ies—and her ma niiers. M anners among the 
Italians are called education. What we mean by 
the latter word, namely, the learning acquired, 
is called, more precisely, instruction. An 
educated person means a person who has 
acquired the art of politeness. An instructed 
person means someone who has learnt rather 
more than the average of what is generally 
learnt by the class of people to whom he belongs. 
Donna Faustina was extremely well educated, 
according to Roman ideas, but her instruction 
was not, and was not intended to be, any better 
than that imparte<.l to the young girls with 
Avhom she was to associate in the world. 

As far as her character was concerned, she 
herself knew very little of it, and would 
probably have found herself very much embar¬ 
rassed if called upon to explain what character 
meant. She was new and tlie world was very 
old. The nuns had told her that she must never 
care for the world, which was a very sinful 
place, full of thorns, ditches, pitfalls, and 
sinners, besides the devil and his angels. Her 
sister Flavia, on the contrary, assured her that 
the world was veiy agreeable, when mamma 
happened to go to sleep in a corner during 
a ball: that all men were deceivers, but that 
when a man danced well it made no difference 
whether lie were a deceiver or not, sinoe he 
danced with his legs and not with his conscience; 
tliat there was no happiness equal to a good 
cotillon, and that there were a number of these 
in every season ; and, finally, that provided one 
did not spoil one’s complexion one might do 
anything, so long as mamma was not looking. 

To Doima Faustina, these views, held by the 
nuns on the one hand^and by Flavia on the 
other, seemed very conflicting. Sh#would not, 
indeed, have hesitated in choosing, even if she 
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hcui l^^n permitted any choice ; for it was clear 
that, shice she hail seen the convent aijje of the 
question, it would bo very interesting to see 
other. But, having been told so much about 
sinners, she was on the look-out for them, and 
looked forward to making the acquaintance of 
one , of them with a pardonable excitement. 
Ddubtless she would hate a sinner if she saw 
one, as the nuns htxd taught her, although the 
:Sinuer of her imagination was not a very repul¬ 
sive personage. Fla via probably'knew a great 
ntany, and Iflavia said that society was very 
amusing. Faustina wished that the autumn 
months would pass a little more quickly, so that 
the carnival season might begin. , 

Prince Montevarohi, for his part, intended 
his youngest daughter to be a model of prim 
propriety. He attributed to Flavia’s frivolity 
of behaviour the dilllculty he experienced in 
finding her a husband, and he had no intention 
of exposing himself to a second failure in the 
case of Faustina. She should marry in her 
first season, and if slie cho.se to bo gay after 
that, the responsibility thereof might fall upon 
her husband, or her fatlier-in-law, or upon 
whomsoever it sho\dd nio.st concern ; he himself 
would have fulfilled his duty so soon as the 
- nuptial benediction was pronounced. He knew 
the fortune and reputation of every marriageable 
young man in society, and was therefore 
eminently fitted for the task he undertook. To 
toll the truth, Faustina herself expected to be 
married before Easter, for* it was eminently 
fitting that a young girl should lose no time in 
Buch matters. But she meant to choose a man 
after her own heart, if she found one; at all 
events, she would not submit too readily to the 
paternal choice nor appear satisfied with the 
nrat tolerable suitor who should be presented to 
her. 

Under these circumstances it seemed probable 
that Donna Faustina’s first season, which had 
begun with the unexpected adventure at tlie 
corner of the old Orso, would not come to 
a close without some passage of arms between 
herself and her father, even though the ultimate 
conclusion shmdd lead to the steps of the altar. 

The men carried the w'oundea Zouave away 
to a distant room, and Faustina entered the 
main apartments by the side of the old prince. 
IShe sighed a little as she went. 

** I hope the poor man will get well! ” she 
exclaimed. 

** Do not disturb your mind about tlie young 
man,” answered her father. “ He will be 
attended bv the proper person.s, and the doctoi* 
will bleed liim and the will of Heaven will be 
done. It is not the duty of a well-conducted 
young woman to be thinking of SUch things, 
and you may dismiss the subject at once.” 

“ Yes, papa,” said Faustina submissively. 
But in spite of the dutiful tone of voice in which 
she spoke, the dim light of the tall lamps in the 
antechambers showed - strange expression of 
mingled anmsement and contrariety m the girl’s 
ethereal face. 




CHAPTER II 

“You know Gouache?” asked 
Saraciriesca, in a tone Which implied 
had news to tell. He looked froih his dkitghter- 
in-law to his son as he put the questioh:, 
then went on with his breakfast. : 

“Very well,” answered Giovanni. “ Wfoit 
about him ? ” 

“Ho was knocked down by a carriage last 
night. The carriage belonged to Mohtbvarchi, 
and Gouache is at his house, in danger of his 
life.” , * 

“ Poor fellow !” exdarimed Corona in r6ady 
sympathy. “ I am so sorry ! I am very fond 
of Gouache.” 

Giovanni Saracinesca, known to the world 
since his marriage as Prince of Sant’ Ilario, 
glanced quickly at his wife, so quickly that 
neither she nor the old gentleman noticed the 
fact. 

The three persons sat at their midday break¬ 
fast in the dining-room of the Palazzo Saracinesca. 
After much planning and many discussions the 
young couple had determined to take up their 
abode with Giovanni’s father. There were 
several reasons which had led them to this 
dccisioi\, but the two chief ones \/ere that they 
were both devotedly attached to the old man ; 
and secondly, that such a proceeding was strictly 
fitting and in accordance with the customs of 
Romans, It was true that Corona, while her 
old husband, the Duca d’Astrardente, was alive, 
had grown used to having an establishment ex¬ 
clusively her own, and both the Saracinesca had 
at first feared tliat she would be unwijling to live 
in her father-in-law’s house. Then, too, there 
was the Astrardente palace, which could not be 
shut up and allowed to go to ruin; but this matter 
was compromised advantageously by Corona’s 
letting it to an American millionaire who wished 
to spend the winter in Home. The rent paid was 
large, and Corona never could have too much 
money for her improvements out at Astrardente. 
Old Saracinesca wished that the tenant might 
have been at least a diplomatist, and cursed the 
American by his gods, but Giovanni said that 
lus wife had shown good sense in getting as much 
as she could for the palace. 

“We shall not need it till Orsino grows up—^ 
unless you marry again,” said Sant* fiario to his 
father, with a laugh. 

Now, Orsino was Giovanni’s son and heir, 
aged, at the time of this tale, six months and 
a few days. In spite of his extreme youth, how¬ 
ever, Orsino pla^^cd a great and important part 
in the doings of the Saracinesca household. Ih 
the first place, ho was the heir, and the bid prince 
had been found sitting b^ his cradle with ah 
expression never seen in hfo face since Giovonhi 
had been a baby. Secondly, Orsino was tt 
fine child, swarthy of skin, and hard as a tiger 
cub, yet having already his mother’s byes, 
coal-black and bright, but deep and soft withal/ 
Thirdly, Orsino had a will of his own, 
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by aad^mnou^ lurig power. fTot that 
be cried; whiitt ho wanted anything. His baby 
eyes hact not yet b^n seen to slied tears. He 
merely shouted, loud-and long, and thumped the 
sides«of his cradle with his little clenched fists, 
or struck out^traisht .at .aiiyl»ody who chanced 
to he within reacli. Corona rejoiced in the 
child, and used to say that Ihj was like his 
grandfather^ his father, and his mother all piit 
together. The old prince thought that if this 
,were true the boy would do very well; Corona 
Was ih% moat beautiful dark w^onian of her 
time; ^ he himself was a sturdy, tough old 
man, though hia fiair and beard were white as 
^snow, and Giovanni ^was his father’s ideal of 
what a man of his race should be. Tlie arrival 
of the baby Orsino had been an additional argu¬ 
ment in favour of living together, for the child’s 
grandfather could not have been separated from 
him even by the quarter of a mile which lay 
between the two pala<‘-eB. 

And so it came to pass that they all dwelt 
under the same roof, and w’ere* sitting together 
at breakfast on the morning of the 24th of Sep¬ 
tember, when the old prince told them of the 
accident which had happened to Gouache. 

‘*How did you hear the news?” asked 
Giovanni. 

Monteva^chi told me this morning. He 
was very muon disturbed at the idea of having 
an interesting young man in his house, with 
Fla via and Faustina at home. ” Old Saracinesca 
smiled grimly. 

*‘Why should that trouble him?” inquired 
Corona. 

“He has the ancient ideas,” replied her 
father-in-law. 

“ After SdWFlavia-” 

** Yes. Flavia, after all-” 

“ I shall be curious to see how the other 
one turns out,” remarked Giovanni. “ There 
seems to be a certain unanimity in our opinion 
of Flavia. However, I daresay it is mere gossip, 
and Casa Montevarchi is not a gay place for 
a girl of her age.” 

Not gay ? How do you know ? ” asked the 
old prince, “Does the girl want Carnival to 
lajst till All Souls’? Did you ever dine there, 
Giovannino ? ” 

“No—nor anyone else who is not a member 
of the most Excellent Casa Montevarchi.” 

“ Then how do you know whether it is gay or 
not?” 

“You should hear Ascanio Bollogra describe 
their life,” retorted Giovanni. , 

“And I suppose you describe your life to 
h}m in exchange?” Ihince Saracinesca was 
beginning to lose his temper, as he invariably 
did whenever lie could induce his son to argue 
any question with him. ‘ * I suppose you deplore 
each other’s miserable condition. I you 
what I think,, Giovanni. You had bettcr\o and 
liyhih Corona’s house if you are not happy here. ” 

‘"Ife is fet,” replied Giovanni, with imper- 
tuirbabl^ calm, but his wife bit her lip to control 
rMisg littghter. 
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“ Yo# might travel,” growled the old^eutl^ 
man, 

“ But I am very happy here.” 

“Then what do you mean by talking like 
that about Casa Montevarchi ? ” 

“I fail to see the connection between the two 
ideas,” observed Giovanni. 

“ You live in precisely the same circumstances 
as Ascanio Bellegra. 1 think the connection is 
clear enough. If his life is sad, so is yours.” 

“For downright good logic coiniuend me to 
my beloved father t ” cried Giovanp^, breaking 
into a laugh at last. ^ 

“ A laughing-stock for my children ! I have 
come to this! ” exclaimed his father grullly. 
But hia features relaxed into a good-humoured 
smile, that was pleasant to see upon his strong, 
dark face. 

“But, really, I am very sorry to hear this of 
poor Gouache,” said Corona at last, retiiruirig 
to the original subject of their conversation. 

“ I hope it is nothing really dangerous.” 

“It is always dangerous to be run over by 
a carriiige,” answered Giovanni. “1 will go 
and see him, if they will let mo in.” 

At this juncture Orsino was brought in by his 
nurse, a splendid creature from Bava(;ijiosca, 
with bright blue eyes and hair as fair as any 
Goth’s, a contrast to the swarthy child she 
carried in her arms. Ini mediately tlie daily 
ovation began, and each of the tliree porsoirs 
began to w^orship the baby in an especial way. 
There was no more conversation, after that, for 
some time. The youngest of the Saracinesca 
absorbed the attention of the family. Whether 
he clenched his little fiats or opened hia small, 
fat fingers, whether he laughed and crowed at 
his grandfather’s attemjits to amuse him or 
struck his nurse’s rosy cheeks with Ids chubby 
hands, the result was always applause and 
merriment from those* who looked ou. The 
scene recalled Joseph’s dream, in which the 
sheaves of his brethren bowed down to his 
sheaf. 

After a while, however, Orsino grew sleepy 
and had to be taken away. Then the little 
party broke up and separated. Tlie old prince 
went to his rooms to read and doze for an liour. 
Corona was called away to see one of the num¬ 
berless dressmakers whose shadows darken the 
beginning of a season in town, and Giovanni 
took his liat and w'ent out. 

In those days young men of society had very 
little to do. I’lic other day a German diplo¬ 
matist w as heard to say that Italian gentlemen 
seemed to do nothing but smoke, spit, and 
criticise. Tw'enty years ago their manners 
might have been described less coarsely, but 
there was even more truth in the gist of the 
saying. Not only they did nothing. There 
was nothing for them to do. They floated about 
in a peaceful millpool, whose placid surface 
reflected nothing but their own idle selves, little 
guessing that the dam whereby their mimic sea 
was confined would sliOTtly break with a thun¬ 
dering crash, and empty them alt into the 
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streamiof real life that flowed below. For the excitement. This was precisely what he could 
few whp disliked idleness there was no occupa- not find during the months spent in Rome, and 
tion but literature, and literature, to the Roman so it fell out that he did very much what most 
mind of 1867, and in tlie Roman meaning of the young men of hj^’j birth found quite sufficient ae 
word, was scholarship. The introduction to an employment; he spent a deal of time in 
a literary career was supposed to ho obtained ^trolling where others strolled, ia lounging, at 
only by'ti profound stiwly of the classics, with a tiie club, and in making visits which filled the 
view to avoiding everything classical, botli in hours between sunset and dinner. To him this 
slanguage and ideas, except Cicero, the apostle life was new, and not altogether tasteful ; but 
of the ancient Roman Philistines; and the his friends did not fail to say that Giovanni had 
tendency to clothe stale truisms and feeble been civilised by his marriage with the Astrar- 
sentiments •in high-sounding hauguage is still dente, and was mucli less, reserved thai& he had 
found in Italifiii prose, and is indirectly traceable formerly been. , ’’ 

to the same semreo. As for tlio literature of the When CoiOiia went to see the dressmaker, 
country since tlie Latins, it consisted, and still Giovanni very naturally tsi)ok his hat and went 
consists, in the w^orks of the four poets, Dante, out of the .house. The September day was 
Tasso, Ariosto, and Petrarch. Leopardi is warm and bright, and in such >veatber it 
more read noAv than then, but is too unhealthily was a satisfaction merely to pace the old Roman 
melancholy to be read long by anyone. There streets in the autumn sun. It was too early to 
used to he Roman princes who spent years in meet any of his acquaintance, and too soon in 
committing to memory the verses of those four the season for any regular visiting, He didmot 
])oets, just as the young Brahman of to-day know what to do, but allowed himself to enjoy 
learns to recite the Rig Veda. I’hat wais called tlie sunshine and the sweet air. Pre§ently, the 
(he pursuit of litcratuije. sight of a couple of Zouaves, talking together 

The Saracfiiie.sca were thought very original at the corner of a street, recalled to his mind 
and different from other men, because they gave the accident wdii(^li had happened to Gouache, 
some attention to their cstat(?s. It seemed very It would bo kind to go and see the poor fellow’, 
like business to try and improve the possessions or at least to ask after him. He had known 
one had iiiheritt'd or acquired by marriage, and him for some time and had gradually learned to 
business was degradation. Nevertheless, the like him, as most people did who met the gifted 
Saracinesca were strong enough to laugh at artist day after day throughout the gaiety of 
other people’s scruples, and did what seemed the winter. 

best in their own eyes without troubling them- At the Palaz"^ Montevarchi Giovanni learned 
selves to ask what the world thought. But the that the princess had just finished breakfast, 
care of such matters was not enough to occupy He could hardly ask for Gouache without 
Giovanni all day. He had much time on his making a short visit in the drawing-room, and 
hands, for he w-as an active man, wdio slept he accordingly submitted, regrettin*; after all 
little and rarely needed rest. Formerly he had that he had come. The old princess bored him, 
been used to disai)pcar from Rome periodically, he did not know Faustina, w'ho was just out of 
making long journC 3 ’S,. generally ending in the convent, and Flavia, who , amused many 
sh(X)ting expeditions in sonuj half-exjfioretl people, did not amuse him in the least. Ho 
country. G’hat was in the days before his imvardly rejoiced that he was married, and 
marriage, and his w’aiulerings had assuredly that his visit could not be interpreted as 
done him no harm. He had seen much of the a preliminary stop towards asking for Flavia’s 
world not usually seen by men of his class an<l hand. 

prejudices, and tlie acquaintance he had thus The iirincess looked up with an expression of 
,got with things and people wa,s a source of great inquiry in her prominent blue eyes as Sant’ 
Batisfucliori to him. But the time had come to llario entered. She was stout, florid, and not 
give up all tills. Ho was now not only married well dressed. Her yellow hair, already half 
and settled in his own home, but moreover he grey, for she was more than fifty years old, 
loved his wife with his whole heart, and these was of the unruly kind, and had never looked 
facts were serious obstacles against roughing it neat even in her best days.' Her bright, clear 
in Norway, Canada, Of Transylvania. To travel complexion saved her, liowovor, as it saves 
with Corona and little Orsiiio seemed a very hundreds of middle-aged Englishwomen, from 
ditferent matter from travelling witli Corona that look of peculiar untidiness which belougs 
alone. Then there was his father’s growing to dark-skinned persons who take no trouble 
affection for the child, w hich had to bo taken about their appearance or personal adornment, 
into account in all things. The four had become In spite of thirty-three years of residence in 
inseparable, old Saracinesca, Giovanni, Corona, Rome, she spoke Italian with a foreign accent, 
and the baby. though otherwise correctly enough. But sho 

Now Giovanni did not regret his old liberty, was nevertheless a great la^y, and no one would 
He know that lie was far happier than he had have thought of doubting the fact. Fat, 
ever been in his life before. But there were awkwardly dressed, of no imposing statuTe, 
days when the time hu^g heavily on his hands with unmanageable hair and prominent iJeeth, 
and his restless nature oraveci some kind of she was not a person to be laughed at. She 
action which should bring with it a generous had what many a beautiful woman Tacks and 
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envios—^natural dignity of character and manner, 
combined with a self*possession which is not 
always fonnd in exalted personages. That! 
repose* of ’manner which is cominonly believed ! 
to be the heirlt)om of noble birth, is seen quite; 
as often in the low-born adventurer, who ■ 
regards it as part of his stock-in trade; and 
there are many women, and men too, whose 
position might bo expected to place them 
beyond the reach of what we call shyness, but 
who, no\tjrtheless, suff^^r daily agonies of social 
timiditV and would rather face ah>ne a charge 
*V>f cavalry than make a new acquaiiYtance. The 
Princess Ahmtcvarchi* was uumIo of braver 
HtufP, however, and if her daughters liad not 
inherited all her unaffected dignity they had at 
least received their fair share of self-possession. 
When Sant’ Ilario entered, theso two young 
ladies, Donna Flavia and Donna Faustina, were 
seateil one on each side of their mother. The 
princess extended her hand, the two daughters 
held theirs, demurely crossed upon tlieir knees. 
Faustina looked at the carpet, as she had been 
taught to do ill tlie convent. Flavia looked up 
boldly at Giovanni, knovdng by experience that 
her mother could not see her while greeting the 
visitor. Sant’ Ilario muttered some sort of 
civil iiujuiry, bowed to the two young ladies, 
and sat down. 

*‘IIow ia Monsieur Gouache?” ho asked, 
going straight to the point. He had seen the 
look of surprise on tlie princ^.i^’s face as lie 
entered, and thought it best to explain himself 
at once. 

“Ah, you have heard? Poor man! He is 
badly hurj, I fear. Would you like to see 
him ? ” 

“ Presently, if I may,” answered Giovanni. 
“ Wo are all fond of Gouache. How did the 
accident happen?” 

“Faustina ran over him,” said Flavia, fixing 
her dark eyes on Giovanni and allowing her 
pretty face to assume an expression of syin})athy 
- for the sufferer. “Faustina and papa,” she 
ad<led, 

“Flavia! How can you say such things!” 
exclaimed the princess, who spent a ^ivat part 
of her life in repressing her daughters manner 
of speech. 

“ Well, mamma^—it was the carriage of course. 
But papa and Faustina were in it. It is the 
same thing.” 

Giovanni looked at Faustina, but her thin 
fresh face express\Hd nothing, nor did she show 
any intention of commenting on her sister's 
explanation. It was the first time he had seen 
her near enough to notice her, and his attention 
was arrested by something in her looks which 
surprised and interested him. It was something 
almost impossible toescribe, and yet sc^eally 
present that it struck Sant’ Ilario at once, and 
foujtd a place in his memory. In the supersti¬ 
tions the far north, as m the half material 
spiritualism of Polynesia, that look has a meaning 
and an interpretation. With us, the interpre- 
t{^on*is lost, but the instinctive persuasion 
■B 


that the thing itself is not wholly meaningless 
remains ineradicable. We say, with a smile at 
o\ir own credulity, “ That man looks as though 
ho had a story,” or, “That woman looks as 
though something odd might happen to her.” 
It is an expression in the <iyea, a dclicato shade 
in the features, which speak of many things 
which wo do not understand ; things which, if 
they exist at all, wo feel must bo inevitable, 
fatal, and beyond human control. Giovanni 
looked and was surprised, but Fai^tina said 
nothing. ♦ 

“ It was very good of the prince to bring him 
here,” remarked Sant’ Ilario. 

“ It was very unlike papa,” exclaimed Flavia, 
before her mother could answer. “ But very 
kind, of course, as you say,” she added, with 
a little smile. Flavia had a habit of making 
rather startling remarks, and of then adding 
something in explanation or comment, before 
her hearers had recovered breath. The addition 
did not always mend matters very much. 

“ Do not interrupt me, Flavia,” said her 
mother, severely. 

“ I beg your pardon, were you speaking, 
mamma ? ” asked the young girl, innocently. 

(jiiovanni was not amuae<i by Flavians manners, 
and waited calmly for the princess to speak, 

“ Indeed,” said she, “ there was nothing else 
to be done. As we had run over the poor 
man-” 

“ The carriage-” suggested Flavia. But 

her mother took no notice of her. 

‘ ‘ The least we could do, of course, w^as to 
bring him here. My husband w'Oiild not have 
allowed him to be taken to the hospital.” 

Flavia again fixed her eyes on Giovanni with 
a look of sytnpatliy, wdiich, however, did not 
convoy any very profound belief in her father’s 
charitable intentions. 

“ I quite understand,” said Giovanni. “ And 
how has he been since you brought him here ? 
Is he in any danger ? ” 

“ You shall see In'ni at once,” answered the 
princess, who rose and rang the bell, and then, 
as tlie servant’s footsteps were heard outside,- 
crossed the room to meet him at tlie door. 

“ Mamma likes to run about,” said Flavia, 
sweetly, in explanation. Giovanni had risen 
I and made as tliougii he would have been of some 
assistance. 

The Jiction was cliaracteristic of the Princess 
Montovarclii. An Italian w'oniaii would neither 
have rung the bcil herself, nor have committed 
such an imprudence as to turn her back upon 
her two daughters when there was a man in the 
room. But she was Fiiglish, and a whole life¬ 
time spent among Italians could not C3\.tinguish 
her activity ; so she went to the door herself. 
Faustina’s deei) eyes followed her mother as 
though she were interested to know' the nows of 
Gouache. 

“ I hope he is better,^ahe said, quietly, 

“ Of course,” echoed Flavia. So^o I. But 
mamma amuses me so much ! She is always iu 
a hurry.” 
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; Fai^atiaa niad^ no answer, but she looked at 
Sant* IJario, as though she wondered what he 
thought of her sister. lie returned her gaze, 
trying to explain to himself the strange attraction 
of her exxiression, watching her critically as he 
would have watched any new person or.sight. 
She did not blush nor avoid his bold eyes, as ho 
would have expected had l#e realised that ho was 
staring at her. 

A few minutes later Giovanni found himself 
in a narroikV, high room, lighted by one wdiidow, 
which sliowed the enormous thickness of the 
walls in the deep embrasure. The vaulted 
ceiling was painted in fresco wdth a representa¬ 
tion of Apollo in tlie act of drawing his bow, 
arrayed for the time being in his quiver, wdiile 
his other garments, of yedlow and blue, iloated 
everywhere save over liis body. Tlie floor of 
the room was of red bricks, which had once 
been waxed, and the furniture was scanty, 
massive and very ohl. Anaataso Gouache lay 
in one corner in a queer-looking bed covered 
Avith a yellow damask quilt tlio worse for 
a century or two of. wear, upon which faded 
embroideries showed tho klontcvarchi arms 
surmounted by a cardinal’s hat. Upon a chair 
beside the patient lay the little heap of small 
belonging.s he had carritxl in his pocket when 
hurt, his watch and purse, his cigarettes, his 
liandkerclncf and a few other trifles, among 
which, half concealed by tho rest, was tho gold 
pin he had picked up by the bridge on the 
previous evening. Tliere was a mingled smell 
of dampness and of stale tobacco in the 
comfortless room, for the windows were closely 
shut, in spite of the bright sunshine that 
flooded the opposite sido of the street. 

Gouache lay on his back, his head tied up in 
a bandage and supported by a white pillow, 
w^hieh somehow conveyed the impression of one 
of those marble cushions upon w’hich in old- 
fashioned monuments the effigies of tho dead are 
!n4i^^ to lean in eternal prayer, if not in eternal 
e^sS. He moved impatiently as the door 
opened, and then recognising Giovanni, he 
, h^ed him in a voice much more livety and 
sdnorous than might have been expected. 

** You, prince! ” ho cried, in evident delight, 
“ What saint has brought you ? ” 

“I heard of your accident, and so T came to 
seo if I couhl do anything for you. How aro 
you?” 

‘*As you SCO,” rei>lied Gouache. “In a 
hospitable tomb, with ray head tied up like an 
imperfectly-resurrected Lazarus. For the rest 
there is nothing the matter with me, except 
that they have taken away my clothes, which is 
something of an obstacle to my leaving the 
house at once. I feel as if I had been in 
a revolution and had found myself on the wrong 
side of the barricade—nothing worse than that.” 

“ You are in good spirits, at all events. But 
are you not seriously mirt ? ” 

“ Oh, ijpthing—a nroken collar-bone, some- 
whete, I believe, and some part of my head 
gpue-^l am not quite sure which, and a bad 



headache, and nothing ^ eat, 

sensation as though |opebody had made ap 

ineffectual effort to tunl me into a sausage.” , 

“ What does the doctor say?” ‘ e ;* 

“Nothing. He is a man of action. 
bled me because I had not the ptrenglfc to 
strangle him, and poured decqotions of boiled 
grass down my throat because 1 cduld not speak. 
Me has fantastic ideas about the human bf>dy.” 

“But you will have to stay here several 
days,” said Giovanni, considerably agiused by 
Gonacho’s view of hi.s own case. t- 

“Several days! Not even several hours, if 
I can help it,” ^ 

“ Things do not go so quickly in Romo. You 
must be pntient.” 

“ In bi dcr to starve, when there is food as near 
as the Corso?” inquired tho artist. ‘■’‘To be 
butchered by a Roman phlcbotomist, and 
drenched with infusions of hay by the 
Priiicipcssa Montevarchi, when I might be 
devising means of being presented to her 
daughter? What do j'ou take me for? I 
suppose the young lady with the divine eyes is « 
her daiighter, is she not ? ” . 

“ You mean Donna Faustina, I suppose. 
Yes. 8he is the youngest, just out of the Sacro 
Cuore. She was in tlie drawing-room when 
I called just now. How did you see her?” 

“Last night, as tliey brought mo upstairs, 

I was luiiky enough to wake up just as she was 
looking at mo. What eyes ! I can think of 
nothing else. Seriously, can you not help me^ 
to got out of here ? ” 

“So that you may fall in love with Donna 
Faustina as soon as possible, I suppose,” 
answoied Giovanni with a laugh. It seems to 
me that tlu‘r(^ is but one thing to do, if you are 
really strong enough. Send for your clothes, 
got up, go into the drawing-room and thank the 
princess for her hospitality.” 

“That is easily said. Nothing is done in 
this house without the written permission of 
the old prince, unless I am much mistaken. 
Besides, there is no bell. I might as well be 
under arrest in the guard-room of the barracks. 
Prescntl}^ the doctor will come and bleed mo 
again and the princess will send nio some more 
boiled grass. 1 am not very fat, as it is, 
but another day of this diet will make mo* 
diaphanous—I shall cast no shadow. A nice 
tiling, to bo caught without a shadow on 
parade! ” 

“,I will see what I can do,” said Giovanni, 
rising. “Probably, the best thing would be to 
send your military surgeon. He will not be so 
tender as tho other leech, but he will get you 
away at once. My wife wished me to say th^t 
she sympathised, and hoped you might ifoon Bet 
well ” 

“ My homage and best thanks to the princess,” 
answered Gouacho, with a slight change of 
presumably to be referred to his sense Of eemrt^y! 
in si)eaking of thejabsent lady. ^ 

So Giovanni went |way, promishig to 
the surgeon at once. The latter eobn 
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was easily persuaded to order 
jbonie without fuHi^er aelay. The artist- 
sower wpuld not leave the house without 
thankmg his hostess. His uniform had‘been 
disused from the stains it had got in the acci- 
dbuti and his left arm was in a sling. The 
wohnd on his head was more of a bruise than 
a cut, and was concealed by his thick black 
Considering the circumstances he pre¬ 
sented a very good appearance. The princess 
received%im in the drawing-room, and Flavia 
and Faustina were with her, but all three were 
•now dressed to go out, so that the interview 
was necessarily a shor*2 one. 

Gouaolie made a little speech of thanks and 
tfVied to forget the decoction of mallows he bad 
swalloTjVBd, fearing lost the recollection should 
inipart a tone of insincerity to his expression of 
gratitude. He succeeded very well, and after¬ 
wards attributed the fact to Donna Faustina's 
brown eyes, which were not cast down as tlioy 
hadji been ivrhen Sant* Ilario had called, but 
aj)peared, on the contrary, to contemplate the 
now visitor .with singular interest. 

“ I am sure my husband will not approve of 
your going so soon,** said tlio princess in some¬ 
what anxious tones. It was almost the first 
time she had ever known any step of importance 
to be taken in her house without her husband’s 
express authority, 

“ Madame,** answered Gouache, glancing from 
D<mna Faustina to his hostess, “ I am in despair 
at having thus unwillingly trespassed upon your 
hospitality, although I need not tell you that 
I would gladly prolong so charming an ex¬ 
perience, p^jovided I were not confined to solitude 
in a distant chamber. However, since our 
regimental surgeon pronounces me fit to go 
home, I have no choice but to obey orders. 
Believe me, Mixdamo, I am deeply grateful to 
yourself as well as to the Principe Montovarchi 
lor your manifold kindnesses, and shall cherish 
a remembrance of your goodness so long as 
Hive.** 

With these Avords Gouache bowed as though 
he would be gone and stood waiting for the 
princess’s last word. But btjforo her mother 
could speak, Faustina’s voico was heard, 

I cannot toll you how dreadfully we foci— 
pax)a and I—at having been the cause of such 
a horrible accident I Is tlioro nothing we can 
do,,t6 make you forgot it ? ’* 

Tho princess stared at her daughter in the 
iftoost astonishmbnt at her forwardness. * She 
i?^6uld not have been surprised if Flavia had 
dbecil giiilty of such impirudonce, but that 
:Fau8tina should thus boldly address a young 
'^an had not 'spoken to her, was such a 
^ iier ifi I'bo girl’s manners that 

Inot recover fc^so'voral seconds. ANastaae 
dilated the situation, for as ho answered, 
|^V|bokod steadily at, the mother, although his 
^pifds were plainly addressed to tho brown- 
ey^^beauty. " 

:; MjMiencioisello ia too kind. She exaggerates. 

ainpe she has put the question, 1 will 


say that 1 should forgot my broken bones 
very soon if I might be permitted to paint 
MademoiBelle’s portrait. I am a painter,” he 
added, in modest explanation. 

‘‘ Yes,” said the princess, “ I know. But, 
really—this is a matter which would require 
great consideration—and my husband’s consent 
- -and, for the present- 

She paused significantly, intending to convey 
a polite refusal, but Gouache completed the 
sentence. * 

“ For the present, until my bonoa^aro mended, 
we will not speak of it. When I am well again 
I will do myself the honour of asking the jirinco’s 
consent myself.” 

Flavia leaned towards her mother and 
whispered into her ear. The words were quite 
audible, and the girl’s dark eyes turned to 
Gouache with a wicked laugh in them while 
she was speaking. 

“ Oh, mamma, if you tell papa it is for nothing 
ho will be quite delighted ! ” 

Gouache’s lip trembled as ho suppressed a smile, 
and tho elderly princess’s florid chocks flushed 
with annoyance. 

“ For the present,” she said, holding out her 
hand rather coldly, “wo will not speak of it. 
Pray let us know of your speedy recovery, 
Monsieur Gouache.” 

As the artist took his leave he glanced once 
more at Donna Faustina. Her face was pale and 
her eyes flashed angrily. She, too, had heard 
Flavia’s stage whisper and was even more 
annoyed than her mother. Gouache went hi.s 
way toward his lodging in the company of tho 
surgeon, pondering on the inscrutable mysteries 
of the Konian household of which he had been 
vouchsafed a glimpses He was in pain from his 
head and shoulder, but insisted that the walk 
would do him good and refused the cab which 
his companion had brought. A broken collar¬ 
bone is not a dangerous matter, but it can be 
very troublesome for a while, and the artist was 
glad to got back to his lodgings and to find 
himself comfortably installed in an easy chair 
with something to eat before him, of a fldiare 
substantial nature than the Px’incipossa Monte- 
varchi’s infusions of camomile and mallows. 


CHAPTER III 

While Giovanni was at tho Palazzo Monte- 
varchi, and while Corona was busy with her 
dressmakers, Prince Saraijiiiesca was dozing 
over tho Gsaermtore lioinano in his study. To 
tell tho truth the paper was less dull than 
usual, for there was war and rumour of war 
in its columns. Garibaldi had raised a force 
of volunteers and was in the neighbourhood of 
Arezzo, beginning to skiamish with the outlying 
posts of tho pontifical army along tile frontier; 
The old gentleman did not know, of oouirse, 
that on that very day the Italian Government 
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•was issuing its proclamation against the great I nostrils, though pointed and 
agitAtor, And possibly if he hna been nware of j prince b&d any doubts as ^ bis visitors identify 
the incident it would iwt have produced any ' they would bave^ been dispelled by the man s 
very strong impression upon his convictions, great height and immenso breadth of shdhlder, 
Garibaldi was a fact, and Saracinesca did not which would have made it hard indeed for him 


believe that any proclamation.s would interfere 
with his march unless backed by some more 
tangible force. Even had ho known that the 
guerilla general had been arrested at Sinalunga 
and put in confinement as soon as the pro¬ 
clamation had appeared, the prince would have 
foreseen deafly enough that the prisoner-s escape 
would be only a question of a few days, since 
there were manifold evidences that an under- 


to disguise himself had he wished to do so. 
But though very much surprised, Saracinesca 
had no doubts whatever. The only points that 
were new to him in the figure before him were 
tlie outward manner and appearance, and the 
dress of a gentleman. * 

“I trust I am not disturbing you, prince?” 
The words were spoken in a deep, clear voice, ^ 
and with a notable southern accent. 


standing existed between Ratazzi and Garibaldi 
of much the same nature as that which in 1860 
liad been maintained between Garibaldi and 
Cavour during the advance upon Naples. The 
Italian Government kept men under arms to be 
ready to take advantage of any successes obtained 
by the Garibaldian volunteers, and at the same 
time to suppress the republican tendencies of the 
latter, which broke out afresh with eveiy new 
advance, and disappeared, as by magic, under 
the depressing influence of a forced retreat. 

The prince knew all these things, and had 
reflected upon them so often tliat tlie 3 no longer 
afforded enough interest to keep him awake. 
The warm September sun streamed into the 
study and fell upon the paper as it slowly 
slipped over the old gentleman-s knees, while 
his head sank lower and lower on his breast. 
The old enamelled, clock upon the chimney- 
piece ticked more loudly', as clocks seem to do 
when people are asleep and ihe\^ are left to | 
their own devices, and a few belated flies chased ' 
each other in the sunbt^ams. I 

The silence was broken by the entrance of 
a serv’^ant, who M’ould have withdrawn again 
vdicn ho saw that his master was napping, had 
not the latter stirred and raised his head before 
the man had time to get aAva 3 ^ Then the fellow 
came forward wdth an a])ology and presented! 
a visiting-card. The prince stared at the bit of I 
pasteboard, rubbed his e^^es, stared again, and | 
then laid it upon the table beside him, his 
eyes still resting on the name, which seemed so 
much to surprise him. Then he told the footman 
to introduce the visitor, and a few momenta 
later a very tall man entered the room, hat in 
hand, and advanced slowly towards him with 
the air of a person who has a perfect right 
to present himself, but wishes to give his host 
time to recognise him. 

The prince remembered the newcomer very 
well. The closely-buttoned frock-coat showed 
the man^s imposing figure to greater a<lvantage 
than the dress in which Saracinesca had last 
seen him, but there was no mistaking the per¬ 
sonality, There w'as the same lean but mas.sive 
face, broadened by the high cheekbones and the 
pi’Oininent square jaw'; there were tlie same 
piercing black eyes, near together under 
eyebrows slhat met in the midst of the forehead, 
the same thin and cruel lips, and the same 
strongly-marked nose, set broadly on at the 


“Not at all. I confess I am astonished at 
seeing you in Rome. Is there anything I can 
do for 3 "ou ? I shall always be grateful to you 
for having been alive to testify to the falsehood 
of that accusation made against my son. Pray 
sit down. Ifow is your Signora ? And the 
children ? All well, I hope ? ” 

“My wdfe is dead,” returned the^other, and 
the grave tones of his bass voice lent solemnity 
to the simple statement. 

“I ani sincoretysorry-” began the prince, 

but his visitor interrupted him. 

“The children are w^ell. They are in Aquila 
for the present. I have come to establi.sh myself 
in Rome, and my first visit is naturally to your¬ 
self, since 1 have the advantage of being your 
cousin.” 

“ Naturally,” ejaculated Saracinesca, though 
his face expressed cousi<]orable surprise. 

“Do nob imagine that I am going to impose 
m^'seif upon you as a poor relation,” continued 
the other, with a faint smile. “ l^ntune has 
been kind to me since we met, porhaj)S as 
a compensation for the loss I sufibred in the 
death of m 3 ' poor wife. I have a sufficient 
independence, and can hold my own.” 

“ T never supposed-” 

“ You might naturally have supposed that 
I had come to solicit your favour, though it is 
not the case. ^Mlen w'o parted I was an inn¬ 
keeper in Aquila. I iiavo no cause to be ashamed 
of ray past profession, I only wish to let you 
know' that it is altogether past, and that I intend 
to resume the position which m}^ great-grand¬ 
father foolishly forfeited. As j^ou are the 
present head of the family, I judged that it was ♦ 
my duij’' to inform 3 'on of the fact imme¬ 
diately.” 

“ Jty all means. I imagined this must be the 
case from 3 'our card. You ate entirely in your' 
rights, and I shall take great pleasure in 
informing everyone of the fact. You are the 
Marchcse di San Giacinto, and the inn at Aquila 
no longer exists,” 

“ As these things must be done, once And for 
alvva\>";, I have brought wy papers to Rome,” 
ansvvi'red the Marchese. “They are at your 
disposal, for you ceriainly have a right lessee 
them, if you like. I will recall to j^our memory 
the- facts of our history, in case you have for¬ 
gotten them.” * : 

“ I, know the story well enough,'* sinid 
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I^Winesca- “Our groat-graiidfathers were 
brothers. Yours went to live in Naples. His 
son grew up and. Joined tho French against 
the Sing. His lands were forfeited, ho warned 
and died in ohscurity, leaving your fall tor, his 
only son. Your father died young, and you 
again are his only son. You married tho Signora 
Felice-’* 

“ Baldi,” said the iMarchese, nodding in con¬ 
firmation of tho various statements. 

“ Th% Signora Felice Baldi, by whom you 
have 0WO children-” 

‘‘ Boys.’’ 

“ Two boys. Aiyl the Signora ^Marchesa, 

I grieve to bear, is dead. Is that accurate ? ” 

“ Perfectly. There is one circumsta/jce, con¬ 
nected with our great-grandfathers, which you 
have not mentioned, but which 1 am sure 3"ou 
remember.” 

“ What is that ?” asked tlio prince, fixing his 
keen eyes on his companion’s face. 

“ It is. only this,” replied San Giaointn, 
calmly, My great-grandfather was two years 
older than yours. You know he never meant In 
marry, and resigned tlie title to his younger 
brother, who had children already. Ife took 
a wnfe in bis old age, and my grandfatlior was 
the son born to him. That is why 3^011 are so 
much older than I, though we are of the same 
generation in the order of descent.” 

“ Yes,” assented the ])riijce. “ That accounts 
for it. Will you smoke ? ” 

<liovanni Saracinesca, Marchese di SaTi 
(iiaciiito, looked curiously" at liis cousin as he 
took the prollered cigar. Tlici-e was i-omctliing 
abrupt in the answer which attraetc-d his atten¬ 
tion and^' roused his quick suspicions. He 
w'ondered whether that former exchange of 
titles, and consequent exchange of positions, 
w’ere an unpleasant subject of conversation to 
the prince. But the latt('.r, as tliongli antici¬ 
pating such a d(jubt in his coe.ijniniuirs mind, 
at once retuiTied to the ({iicstion with tho 
boldnes.s which was natural to liim. 

“ Tlicre w^as a friendly agreement,” he said, 
striking a niateli aiid ofiering it to tJieMandiose. 

‘I have all the documents, and have studied 
them with interest. It might amiuso you to sec 
them, some day.” 

“ I should like to see them, indeed,” answered 
8an Giacirito. “ They must bo very curious. 
As I was saying, I am going to establish myself 
in Rome. It seems strange to mo to be playing 
the gentleman -ot must seem even more gdd to 
yon " 

It would be truer to say that you have been 
playing the innkeeper,” observed tho prince, 
courteously. “ No one would suspect it,” ho 
addefl, glancing at his companion’s correct 
attire. 

“I have an adaptable nature,” wTid the 
Mgrehese, calmly, “Besides, I have always 
looked forward to again taking iny place in the 
world. I have acquired a little instruction— 
i:^pt much, you will say, but it is sufficient as 
J*ie times go; and as for education, it is tho 


same foi' everyone, iunkecpev or prince. One 
I take’s off one’s hat, one speaks quictl^^ one says 
I what is agreeable to hear —is it not vnoiigh ? ” 

“ Quite enough/' replied the prince. He was 
tempted to smile at his cousin's definition of 
manners, thougli he couM see that tho man w\as 
quite able to maintain his position. “Quito 
etiough, indeed, and as for instruction, 1 am 
afraid most of us have forgottc.ii our Latin. 
You need have no anxiety on that score. But, 
tell me, how^ comes it that, having Ivcn bred in 
the south, you prefer to establi^Ji 3'oursolf in 
Rome rather than in Naples ? They say that 
you Neapolitans do not like us.” 

“I am a Roman by descent, and I wash to 
become one in fact,” reiu)-ned the M.arche.se. 
“.Besides,’' Im addcil, in a pcculiarl}’ gra,v<ilono 
of voice, “ I do not like llic new or<ler of things. 
Indeed, I have but one favour to ask of 3^011, 
and tliat is a great one.'’ 

“ An3’t]iing in 1113" ])(nvcr-” 

“To ])r(^seiit m(.‘. to tljo Tb)Iy Fc.iher as one 
wdio desires to become his failtd’id subject. 
Could you do so, do you think, without any 
groat iiioonveni<'nce ?” 

■“Kill I sluill bo delighted! J/or/aW/” 
answa?rcd tho [)rineo, heai’tily. “ To loll tho 
truth, I w'as afraid 3'ou meant to keep your 
Italian cotividions, and that, in Romo, waould 
he against you, especially in tJicsc^ storm3^ days. 
But if 3a>u will join us heart and soul you will 
be received w'ith open arms. I shall take great 
pleasure in seeing you make tho acquaintance of 
1113' son and his wife. Come and dine this 
evening.” 

“'riiaiik you,” said the Marelioso. 'I wull 
iv:)t fail.” 

After a few more words San (liacinto took 
his leave, and the prince could iiot but admire 
tlu) w’ay in wliieli this man, win* had been 
brought up among peasants, or at best among 
tho small fanners of an outlying distiaet, assumed 
at once an air of pcilect ecpiality while allowdng 
just so much of r(‘spect to appc.iir in liia manner 
I as iniglit proj)orly be sliown by a 3a)un,‘ei* 

I member to tlio head of a great house. When 10 
' w^as g(jne Saracinesca rang t)io Ix'lk 

“i’asqualc,” he ssaid, addre.-^sing tlio ohl 
hutler wdio answ^ered the summons, “ tliat g<;ntic- 
man who is just gone is m\’^ cousin, Don Giovanni 
Saracinesca, who is called Marcliese di San 
GiacinU). He wdll dino hero this evening. You 
will call him ExcdfeAiza, aud treat him as a 
member of the family. Go and ask the princess 
if she will receive me.” 

Pasqualc opened his mental eyes very wide as 
ho bowled and left tho room. He had never 
heard of this other Saracinesca, and the appear¬ 
ance of a new membor of tlie family upon tho 
scene, who must, from his appearance, have 
been in oxistenoo betw^een thirt3' and forty years, 
struck him as astonishing in tho extreme ; for 
the okl servant had been bred up- in the house 
from a ho3^ and imagii%d himself master of all 
tho secrets connected with tho Saraciae.sca 
household. 
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He was, indeed, scarcely less surprised than 
his master, who, although he had been aware 
for some time past that Ciovanni Saracinesca 
existed and was his cousin, had never antici¬ 
pated the event of his coming to Rome, and had 
expected still less that the innkeeper would ever 
assume the title to which ho had a right and 
play the part of a gentleman, as he himself had 
expressed it. There was a strange mixture of 
boldness and foresight in tbe way tlte old prince 
had received his new relation. He knew the 
■strength of liishown position in society, and that 
the introduction of a humble coiisiii could not 
possibly do him harm. At the worst, people 
might laugh a little among themselves, and 
remark that the Marcliese must be a nuisance 
to tho Saracinesca. On the other hand, the 
princo was struck from tho first with the 
.^ir of self-possession which he discerned in San 
'Giacinto, and foresaw that t he man would very 
ptobiibly play a part in Roman life. Ho was a 
man who might disliked, but who oould not 
be despised ; and since his claims to considera¬ 
tion were undeniably genuine, it seemed wiser 
to accept him from the lirst as a member of the 
family and unhesitatingly^ to treat him as such. 
After all, he demanded nothing to which ho had 
not a clear right from the moment he aiinounced 
his intention of taking his place in the world, 
and it was certainly far wiser to receive him 
cordially at once, than to draw back from 
acknowledging the relationship because he had 
been brought up in anotlujr si>here. 

This was the substance of what Prince Sara- 
cinosca comnuuiicated to his daughter-in-law a 
few minutes later. Slio listened patiently to 
all he had to say, only asking a question now 
and then in order to understand more clearly 
what had happened. iSho was curious to see 
the man whose name hail once been so strangely 
confounded witli her husband’s by the macliina- 
tious of the Conte Del Forice and Donna Tullia 
'"Mayer, and she frankly confessed her curiosity 
and her satisfaction at the pros])ect of meeting 
San Giacinto tliat evening. 'VViiilo she was 
talking with the prince, Ginvamii unexpectedly 
returned from his walk. He liad turned home¬ 
wards as soon as he had sent the nuTitary 
surgeon to Gouache. 

“Well, Giovannino,” cried the old gentleman, 
“ the prodigal innkeeper has returned to tho 
bosom of the family.” 

“ What innkeeper ? ” 

“ Your worthy namesake and cousin, Giovann i 
Saracinesca, formerly of Aqiiila.” 

“ Does Madame Mayer want to prove that it 
is he who has married Corona ? ” inquired Sant’ 
Ilatio with a laugh, 

“ No, though 1 siipposo he is a candidate for 
marriage. I never was more surprised in my 
life. His wife is dead. Ho is rich, or says he is. 
He has his card printed in full, ‘Giovanni Sara- 
r^inesca, Marchese di SanDiacinto,’ in the most 
cdrrect mauler. He wears an excellent coat, 
and annoimces his intention of being presented 
'tio the Pope and introduced to Roman society.” 


Sant’ Ilario stared incredulously at his father> 
and then looked inquiringly at his wife as ^ 
though to ask if it were nob all a jest. When 
he was assured that the facts were frueJ^ he 
looked grave and slowly stroked® his pointed 
black beard, a gesture which was very umtsu^ 
with him, and always accompanied the deepest 
meditation, 

“ There is nothing to be done but to receive 
him into the family,” he said at last. “ But 
I do not wholly believe ii> his good into»itions. 
We shall see. I shall be glad to makb his 
acfpiaintance.” 

“He is coming to dinner*,” 

The conversation continued for some time, 
iuid tlui arrival of San Giacinto was discussed in 
all its bearings. Corona took a very practical 
view of the question, and said that it was 
certainly best to treat him well, thereby 
relieving her fatlier-iii-law of a considerable 
anxiety. He had, indeed, feared lest she 
should resent tho introduction of a pian w]io 
might reasonably be supposed to have retained 
a certain coar.sencs3 of manner from his early 
surroundings, and he knew that her consent 
was all-imy)ort:int in such a case, since she 
was virtually the mistress of tho house. Bub 
Corona regarded tho matter in much tho same 
light as the old gentleman himself, feeling that 
nothing of such a nature could possibly injure 
the imposing position of her husTmnd’s family, 
and taking it for granted that no one wdio had 
good blood in his veins could ever behave 
outrageously. Of all the three, Sant’ Ilario was 
tlie most silent and thoughtful, for he feared 
certain consequences from the arrival of this 
now relation which did not present themselves 
to the minds of the others, and was resolved to 
be cautious accin-dingly, even wdiile appearing 
to receive San Giacinto with all due cordiality. 
Later in tho day he was alone with his father 
for a few minutes. 

“Do you like thic fellow?” he asked, 
abnqjtly. 

“ No,” answered the prince. 

“ Neither do I, though I have not seen him.” 

“ VV^e shall see,” was the old gentleman’s 
answer. 

The evening came, and at the appointed hour 
San Giacinto w^as announced. Both Corona and 
her husband were surprised at his imposing 
appearance, as well as at the dignity and self- 
possession he displayed. His southern accent 
was lu^t more noticeable thani that of many 
Neapolitan gentlemen, and his coiiver&ation, if 
neither very brilliant nor very fluent, was not 
devoid of interest. lie talked of the agri¬ 
cultural condition of the new Italy, and old 
Saracinesca and his son were both interdbted 
in the sujbject. They noticed, too, that during 
dinner no word escaped him which could ^ive 
any clue to his former occupation or poaitionf 
though afterwards, w'hen the servants wero®not 
present, ho alluded more than once, with a frank 
smile, to his experiences as an innkeeper* 04 . 
tho whole, he seemed modest and reserved/ yei'^ 
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s^if “poSv$ess6(i and conmous of his 
. to bo whero he was, 

- ouch conduct on the part of such a man did 
not •appear so surprising to the Saracinesca 
household, atj it would have seemed to foreigners. 
San Giaoittto had said that ho had an adaptable 
character, and that adaptability is one of the 
most noticeable features of the Italian race. It 
is not necessary to discuss the causes of this 
peculiarity. They would be incomprehensible 
to thcte foreigner at largo, wlio never has any 
real \Sfiderstanding of Italians. I do not hesitate 
to say that, without a single exception, every 
foreigner, poet or prose-writer, who has treated 
of these people, has move or loss grossly mis- 
iinderstooil them. That is a sweeping statement, 
when it is considered that few men of the 
highest genius in our century have not at one 
time or another set down upon paper their 
sovoral estimates of the Italian race. The 
requisite for accurately describing people, how- 
e^'er, is nob genius, but knowledge of the 
sxibject. The poet commonly sees himself in 
others, and the modern writer upon Italy is 
apt to believe that ho can see others in himself. 
The reflection of an Italian xipon the mental 
retina of the foreigner is as deceptive as his own 
outward image is when seen upon the polished 
surface of a concave mirror; and, indeed, the 
character studies of many great men, when the 
subject is taken from a race not their own, 
remind one very forcibly of what may bo seen by 
contemplating oneself in the bowl of a bright 
silver BX)oon. To understand Italians a man 
must have been born and bred among them ; 
and even then the haixlcr, fiet crer instinct, which 
dwells innorthern blood, may deceive the student 
and lead him farastray. The Italian is an exceed¬ 
ingly simple creature, and is aj)t to share the 
opinion of the ostrich, who ducks his head and 
believes his whole body is hidden. Foreigners use 
strong language"concerning the Italian lie; but 
this only i>roves how extremely transparent the 
deception is. It is indeed a singular fact, but 
one which may often bo observed, that two 
Italians who lie systematically will frequently 
believe each other, to their own ruin, with 
a childlike faith rarely found north of the Alps. 
This seems to me to prove that tbeir dishonesty 
has outgrown their indolent intelligence; and 
indeed they deceive themselves nearly as often 
as they succeed in deceiving their neighboui s. 
In. a country whore a lie easily finds credence, 
lying is not likely to be elevated to the rank of 
a fine art. I liave often wondered how such 
men as Cesare Borgia succeeded in entrapping 
their enemies by snares which a raoaein 
northerner would detect from the first .and 
laugh to scorn as mere child’s play. 

There is an extraordinary readiness Italians 
to fit themselves and their lives to circum- 
etiirnces whenever they can save themselves 
trdUblo by doing so. Their constitutions are 
convenient to this end, for they are temperate in 
.Hjiicst things and do not easily fall into habits 
v^hioh they cannot change at will. The desire 


to avoid trouble makes them the most courteous ; 
among nations; ami they are singularly obliging''' 
to strangers when, by conferring an obligation, 
they are able to make an acquaintance who will 
help them to pass ah idle hour in agreeable 
conversation. They are equally surprised, 
whether a stranger suspects them of making 
advances for the sake of extracting money from 
him, or exjirosses resentment at having been 
fraudulently induced to part with any cash. 
The beggar in the street howls like^a madman if 
you refuse an alms, and calls yoi^an idiot tohia 
follow-mendicant if you give him five centimes. 
The servant gays in his heart that his foreign 
employer is a tool, and sheds tears of rage and 
mortification when his shallow devices for petty 
cheating are discovered. And yet the servant, 
the beggar, the shopkeeper, and the gentleman, 
arc obliging sometimes almost to philanthropy, 
and are ever ready to make themselves agreeable. 

I’he Marchese di San Giacinto differed from 
liis i*olations, the Saracinesca princes, in that he 
was a full-blooded Italian, ana not the result of 
a cosmopolitan race fusion, like so many of the 
Roman nobles. He had not the Roman 
traditions, but, on the other hand, he had his 
full share of the luitional characteristics, 
together with something individual which lifted 
him above the common her<l in point of 
intelligence and in strength. He was a notice¬ 
able man; all the more so because, with many 
plccisant qualities, his countrymen rarely 
X^ossess th<at physical and mental combination of 
size, energy, and reserve, which inspires ^he 
sort of respect enjoyed by imposing personages. 

As bo sat talking with the family after dinner 
on the evening of his first introduction to the 
household what passed in his mind and in the 
minds of his hosts can bo easily stated. 

Sant’ Ilario, whoso ideas v/oro more clear upon 
most subjects than those of his father or his 
wife, said to himself that ho did not like the 
man; that he suspected him, and believed he 
had some hidden intention in coming to Romo; 
that it would be wise to watch him perpetually 
and to question everything he did; but that he 
was undeniably a relation, possessing everj” 
right to consideration, and enti tled to he treated 
with a certain familiarity ; that, finally and on 
the whole, he was a nuisanco, to bo borne wdtli 
a good gracje and a sufficient show of cordiality. 

San (Jiacinto, for his part, was deeply engaged 
in maintaining tho exact standard of manners 
which he knew to bo necessary for tho occasion, 
and his thoughts concerning his relatives were 
not yet altogether defined. It was his intention 
to take his place among them, and ho was doing 
his best to accomplish this object as 8X)eedily 
and quietly as possible. Ho had not supposed 
that princes and princesses were in any way 
different from other human beings except by 
the accidents of wealth and social position* 
Master of these two requisites there was no 
reason why he shomd not feel^as much at 
home with the Saracinesca as he had felt in the 
society of the mayor and municipal council of 
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Aquila, who possessed those qualifications also, 
" though in a less degree. The Saraciiiesca 
probably thought about moat questions very 
much as he himself did, or if there were any 
ditlcrence in their mode of thinking it w’as due 
to Roman prejudice and tradition rather tlian 
to any peculiarity inlx'ient in the organisation 
of the members of the higher aristocracy. If 
he should find himself in any dilemma owing to 
his ignorance of social details ho would not 
hesitate to apply to the prince for inforniation, 
since it was no moans his fault if lie had 
been brought up an innkeeper and was now to 
be a nobleman. His immediate object was to 
])lace himself among his equals, and his next 
purpose was to marry again, in his now rank, 
a woman of good position and fortune. Of this 
matter he intended to speak to the prince in 
due time, when he should have secured the first 
requisite to his marriage by establishing himself 
iirmly in society, lie meant to apply to the 
prince, ostensibly as to the head of the family, 
thereby showing a deference to that dignity, 
which he supposed would be pleasing to the old 
gentleman ; hut ho* had not fcu'goitcn in his 
calculations the pride which obi Saraeinesca 
must naturally bid in his i-accj, and which wu>uld 
probcably induce him to take very groat pains in 
finding a suitable wife f(jr San Oi-Kunto rather 
than permit the latter to contract a discreditable 
alliance. 

San Oiacinto left the house at half-past nine 
o’clock, under the pretext of aiiother engage¬ 
ment, for he did not mean to weary his relations 
with too much of his company in the first 
instance. When he was gone the three looked 
at each other in silence for some moments. 

“He has surprisingly good mariners for an inn¬ 
keeper,” said Corona at last. “No one will evoi’ 
suspect his former life. But I do not like him.” 

“ Nor I,” said the prince. 

“ Ho wants simiething,” said Sant’ llario. 
“ And he will probably get it,” he added, after 
a short pause. “ He has a detcnniiicd face.” 


CHAPTER IV 

Anastase Gouache recovered rapidly from his 
injuries, but not so ([uickly as he wished. Tliere 
was trouble in the air, and many of his comrades 
were already gone to the frontier where the 
skirmishing with the irregular volunteers of j 
Garibaldi’s guerilla force had now begun in 
earnest. be confined to the city at such a 
time was inexpressibly irksome to the gallant 
young Frenchman, who had a genuine love of 
fighting in him, and longed for the first sensation 
of danger and the first shower of whistling 
bullets. -Hut bis inactivity was inevitable, and 
he was obliged to submit with the liest grace be 
^ould, hoping only that ^11 might not be over 
before he Wi^^ well enough to tramp out and 
see some service with his conj|)auions-in-arnis. 

The situation Avas indeed urgent. The first 


article of the famous convention betAveon Franco 
and Italy, ratified in Sej^tember, 1864, read as 
follows 

“ Italy eiigages not to attack the actual 
territory of the Holy Father, and to prevent, 
even by force, all attack coming from outsule 
against such territory.” 

Relying u])on tlie observance of this chief 
clause", France bad conscientiously executed ibo 
condition imposed by the second article, Avliich 
provided that all French troops should be 
wilhdraAVu from the States of the Cliurch. 
The projuise of Italy to prevent invasion by 
force applied to Garibaldi ?and his volunteers. 
Accordingly, on the 24th of September, 1867, 
the Italian Government issued a j)i'Oclamation 
against tlie band and its proceedings, and 
arrested Garibaldi at Sinalunga, in the ncu'gh- 
bourhood of Arezzo. This was the only force 
em|)loycd, .and it may bo believed that the 
Italian Government iirmly exjjectcd that the 
volunteers Avould disperse as soon as they found 
thcujsclves without a loader ; and had proper 
measures been taken for keeping the general 
in custody this Avoiild in all probability have 
folloAvcd A^ery shortly, as bis sons, who were 
U*ft at largo, did not possess any of their father's 
qiiMlilications for leadership. Garibaldi, how¬ 
ever, (3scaped eighteen days later, and agaiu 
joined his band, which had meanwhile been 
defeated by the Pope's troops in a few small 
engagements, and bad gained one or two 
equally insignifieant advantages over the latter. 
As soon as it was known that Garibaldi 
was again at large a simultaneous movement 
began, the numerous Ciaribaldian emissaries who 
had arrived in Rome stirring up an attempt at 
insurrection Avithin the city, while Garibaldi 
liiiiiself made a bold dash and seized Monte 
Kotondo, another force at the same time striking 
at Sutbiaco, Avhieh, by a strange ignorance of 
the mountains, Garibaldi appears to haA'C 
believed to be the southern key to the Oampagna. 

I n consequence of tl)e protestations of the French 
minister to the court of Italy, and ^Acrhaps, too, 
in eon sequence of the approach of a large body 
of French troops by sea, the Italian Government 
again issued a proclamation against Garibaldi, 
Aviio, however, remained in his strong position 
at Monte Rotondo. Finally, on the 80th of 
OctolxiF, the clay on whicli tbo French troops 
re-entered Rome, the Italians made a show of 
interfering in the Pope’s favour, General 
Menatica authorising the ItaliaiK forces to enter 
the Papal States in order to maintain order. 
They clid not, lioAvevcr, do more than make 
a short advance, and no active measures were 
taken ; but Garil)aldi was routed on the 8rd,and 
4th of NoA^cinber by the Papal forces, and" his 
band bcung dispersed, the incident was at an 
end. But tor the armed intervention of France, 
the result would liaA^o been that Avliich actually 
came about in 1870, wfiien, the same Convention 
being still valid, the French were prevented by 
their own disasters from sending a force to.thej 
assistance of the Pope. 
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It is not yet time to discuss the question of 
the annexation of the States of tlie Cliuroh to 
the kingdom of Italy. It is sufBcient to have 
shown that ^the movement of 1807 took place 
without any actual violation of the letter of the 
Convention. The spirit in which the Italian 
Government acted might be criticised at length. 
It is sufficient, however, to notice that the 
Italian Government was, as it still is, a parlia¬ 
mentary one; and to add that parliamentary 
government, in general, exhibits its weakest 
side in the ornergency of war, as its greatest 
advantages are best appreciated in times of 
peace. In the Italian Parliament of that day, 
as in that of the present time, there was a pre¬ 
ponderance of representative.^ wdio considered 
Home to bo the natural capital of the country, 
and who were as ready to trample upon treaties 
for the acoomxdishment of what tliey believed 
a righteous end, as most parliaments have 
everywhere shown themselves in similar circum¬ 
stances. That majority dilTereil widely, indeed, 
in opinion from Garibaldi and Mazzini, but tlu^y 
conceived that they had a right to take full 
advantage of any revolution the latter chanced 
to bring about, and that it Avas their duty to 
their country to direct the stream of disorder 
into a channel which should lead to the 
aggrandisonienb of Italy, by making use of 
Italy’s standing army. 

The defenders of the Papal States found 
themselves face to face, not with any organised 
and disciplined force, but with a horde of brutal 
ruffians ami lialf-grown lads, desperate in that 
delight of unbridled license which has sueli 
attractions for the mob in all countries ; and 
all alike, Zouaves, native troops, and French¬ 
men, were incensed to the highest ilegreo by 
the conduct of their enemies. It w^oiild be 
alisurd to make the Italian Government respon¬ 
sible for the atrocious defiling of churches, the 
pillage and the shocking crimes of all sorts, 
which marked the advance or retreat of the 
Garibaldians ; but it is equally absurd to deny 
that a majority of the Italians regarded these 
doings as a mtjans to a very desirable end, and, 
if they had not been bindered by the Frcuich, 
would have marched a couple of army cor|)s 
in excellent order to the gates of Romo through 
the channel oxiened by a mob of law less insur¬ 
gents. 

Anastase Goiiaclie Avas disgusted with his 
state of forced inaction as ho paced the croAvded 
pavement of the Corso every afternoon for three 
weeks after his accident, smoking endless 
cigarettes, and cursing the fate A\ffiich kept him 
an invalid at homo when his fellow-soldiers 
wer© enjoying themselves amidst the smell of 
gunpowder and ^ho adventures of frontier 
skirmishing. It was indeed bad Iftck, ho 
thought, to have worn the uniform during 
neoifly two years of perfect health and then to 
bo disabled just when the fighting began. He 
had on© consolation, however, in the midst of 
his •annoyance^ and he made the most of 
4t. He had been fascinated by Donna Faustina 


Montevarchi’s brown eyes, ami for lack of 
any other interest upon Avdiich to expend 
Ins energy, ho had so w^ell enqiloyed his 
time that ho AA^^s now very seriously in lov(? 
Avith that young lady. Among her numerous 
atti’actions was one wliich had a powerful in- 
fluenco on the young artist, namely, the fact 
that she Avas, according to all huuiau calcula¬ 
tions, absolutely beyond his reach. Nothing 
liad more charm for Gouache, as for many 
gifted and energetic 3’'oiing myn, than that 
which it must require a desperate efibrt to get, 
if it could bo got at all. Frenchmen, as well as 
Italians, consider marriage so mucli in the light 
of a mere contract Avhich must be settled between 
notaries and ratified by parental assent, lliat to 
loA^o a young girl seems to them like an episode 
out of a fairy tale, enchaiitingly novel and 
altogether deliglitful. To us, Avho consider love 
as a usual if nob an absolutely necessary pre¬ 
liminary to marriage, this point of view is 
hardly conceiArable; but it is enough to toll 
a Frenchman that you liave married your Avifo 
because you loved her, and not becauso your 
parents or your circumstances arranged the 
match for you, to hear him utter the loudest 
exclamations of genuine surx)ri.se and admira¬ 
tion, declaring that his ideal of hapX)inoss, Avhicli 
ho considers of course as quite unattainable, 
would bo to marry the woman of his alhictions. 
The immecliate result of a state in Avhich tliat 
sort of bliss is considered to bo generally beyond 
the grasp of humanity has been to produce the 
moral peculiarities of the French noved, of 
the French play, and of the French liousehold, 
as it is usually exhibited in books and on tho 
stage. 

The artist-ZouavG Avas made of determined 
stiilV. lb AVas not for nothing that he liad Avon 
the great prize which brought liirn to tho 
Aca(lomy in Rome, nor was it out of nioro 
romantic idleness that he liatl thrown over tho 
feeble conspiracies of Mmlamo Mayer and licr 
set in order to Avear a uniform. He had pro¬ 
found convictions, though he w\as not troubled 
with any great number of them. Kach new' on© 
which took hold of him marked an epoch in hi.s 
yoting life, and gcncially provr<l tenacious in 
proportion as he had formerly rcgarde<l it as 
absurd ; and it was a proof of tlic sound balance 
of his min<l that tho throe or four real con¬ 
victions which ho had accumulated during his 
sliort life Avere in no way cojjtradictory to each 
other. On the contrary, each (uie seemed clowsely 
bound up Avith tho rest, and ax)poared to bring 
a fresh energy to that direct action which, Avith 
Anastase, was tho only possible result of any 
belief whatsoever. 

There A\'as therefore a goodly store of logic 
in ids madness, and thougli, like Chikle Harold, 
he had sighed to many, and at present loved but 
one, yet ho was determined, if it were possible, 
that this loved one sfiould be his; seeing that 
to sigh for anything, and not to tak^ it if could be 
taken, was the part of a boy and not of a strong 
man. Moreover, although tho social diilictilties 
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ivhich • lay in his way were an obstacle which 
\you|d have seemed insurmountable to many, 

• ther^ were two considerations which gave 
Ahastase some hope of ultimate success. In 
.the first place Donna Faustina herself was not 
iliidiffcrent; and, secondly, Aiiastase was no 
longer the humble student who had come to 
Rome some years earlier with nothing but his 
jjensiou in his pocket and his talent in his 
fingers. Heiwas certainly not of ancient line¬ 
age, but sincer he had attained that i>osition 
v^ich enabled hini to be received as an etjuai in 
the great ^vorld, and had by his skill accumu- 
lateu a portion of that filthy lucre which is the 
platform whereon society moves and has its 
exclusive being, he had tlie advantage of talking 
to Donna Faustina, W'herever ho met her, in 
spite of her father’s sixty-four quarteriiigs. 
Nor did those meetings take place only under 
the auspices of so much heraldry and blazon, as 
will presently appear. 

At that period of the year, and especially 
during such a time of disturbance, there was no 
such thing as gaiety possible in Romo. I'oople 
mot quietly in little knots at each other’s houses 
and talked over the state of tlie country, or 
walked and drove as usual in the villas and on 
the Pincio. When society cannot bo gay it is 
very much inclined to grow confidential, to pull 
a long face, and to say things which, if uttered 
above a whisper, would be considered extremely 
shocking, but which, being communicated, 
augmented, criticised, and passed about nuickly 
without much noise, are considered exceedingly 
interesting^. When everyone is supposed to be 
talking oi politics it is very easy for cvervonc 
to talk scandal, and to construct neighbourly 
biography of an imaginary character w'hich 
shall presently become a part of contemporary 
history. On the whole, society would almost 
as gladly do this as dance. In those days of 
which I am speaking, therefore, there W'cre 
many places where two or three, and sometimes i 
os many as ten were gathered together in 
pouncil, ostensibly for the purpose of devising 
means whereby the Jfoly Father might over¬ 
come his enemies, though they were very 
often engaged in criticising the indecent liasto j 
exhibited by their best friends in yielding to 
the wiles of Satan. 

There were several of these rallying poiiilH,, 
among w^hich may be chiefly noticed the 
Palazzo Valdarno, the Palazzo Saraciuesca, and 
the Palazzo Montevarchi, In the first of iliese 
three it may be observed in passing that there 
w^as a division of opinion, the old people being 
the most rigid of conservatives, while the 
children declared i\s loudly as they dared that 
they were for Victor Emmanuel and United 
Italy. The Saraciuesca, on the other hand, 
were firmly united and determined to stand by 
the existing order of ^hings. Lastly, the 
Montevarchi all took their opinions from the 
iiead of the house, and knew very well that they 
' would submit like sheep to be led whichever 
Way was most agreeable to the old prince. The 
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friends who frequented those various gatherings 
wore of course careful to say whatever was most 
sure to please their hosts, and after the set 
speeches were made most of them*fell to their 
usual occupation of talking about each other. . 

(louacho was an old friend of the Saraciuesca, 
and came wdienever he pleased; since hiS acci¬ 
dent, too, he had become better acquainted 
with the Montevarchi, and was always a welcome 
guest, as lio generally brought the latent news 
of the fighting, as well as tlie last accounts# from. 
France, which he easily got through his friend¬ 
ship with the young attaches of his embassy. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that he should 
have found so many opportunities of meeting 
Donna Faustina, especially as Corona di SanP 
Ilario had taken a great fancy to the young girl 
and invited her constantly to the house. 

On the very first occasion wlien Gouache 
called upon the I’rincess Montevarchi in order 
to express again his thanks for the kindness ,ho 
had received, he found the room half full of 
people. Faustina was sitting alone, turning 
over the pages of a book, and no one seemed to 
pay any attention to her. After the usual 
speeches to the hostess Gouache sat down besido 
her. She raised her brown eyes, recognised 
him, and smiled fcaintly. 

“What a wonderful contrast you are enjoying, 
Donna Faustina,” said the Zouave. 

“How so? I confess it seems monotonous 
enough.” 

“ i mean that it is a great change for you, from 
the clioir of the Sacro Cuore, from the peace of 
a convent, to this atmosphere of war.” 

“ Yes ; I wish I w^ere back again.” * 

“ You do not like what you have seen of the 
'world, Mademoiselle? It is very natural. If 
the world were always like this its attraction 
would nob be dangerous. It is the pomps and 
vanities that are delightful.” 

“I wish they would begin then,’-’ answered 
Donna Faustina w ith more natural frankness 
than is generally found in young girls of her 
education. 

“ ].Uit were you not taught by the good sisters 
that those things are of the devil?” asked 
('ouachc with a smile. 

“ Of course. Bub Flavia says they are very 
tiiee.” 

Gouache imagined that Flavia ouglit to know, 
but he tliought lit to concoal his conviction. 

“ Yj^)u mean Donna Flavia, your sistei’, 
MaderaoiKelle ? ” 

“ Yey.” 

“ 1 suppose you, are very fond of her, are you 
not ? It must be very pleasant to have a sister 
so nearly of one’s own ago in the world.” ' 

“ She is much older than*I, but I think w© 
sluill b? very good friends.” 

“ Your family must be almost as mq^h 
strangers to you as the rest of tli© wofld,” 
observ^ed Gouache. “Of coui^je you have only 
seen them occasionally. for a long 'pasV 
You are fond of reading, I see,” 

Ho made this remark to change the 
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and glanced at the book the young girl still held 
in her hand.^ 

‘iit is a'new book,” she said, opening the 
volume at the title-page. “ It is Manon LtscauL 
Flavia has read it—it is by the Abb6 Pr4vost. 
I)o you know him ? ” 

Gouache did not know whether to laugh or to 
look grave: 

Did your mother give it to you ?” he asked. 

“No, but she says that as it is by an abb<^, 
she*55upposes it muse be very moral. It is true 
thajb it has not the ipiprimdtur, but being by 
a priest it cannot possibly be on the Index.”’ 

I do not know,” replied Gouache. “ PriS- 
vost was certainly in holy orders, but I do not 
know him, as he died rather more than a 
hundred years ago. You see the book is not 
now.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Donna Faustina, “I thought 
it was. Why do you laugh? Am I very ignorant 
not to know all about it ? ” 

“ No,' indeed. Only, you will pardon me, 
Mademoiselle, if I offer a suggestion. You see 
I am French, and know a little about these 
matters. You will permit me ?” 

Faustina opened her brown eyes very wide, 
and nodded gravely. 

“ If I were you, I would not read that book 
yet. You are too young.” 

“You seeip to forget that I am eighteen years 
old, Monsieur Gouache.” 

“No, not at all. But five-and-twenty is a 
better age to read such books. Believe me,” 
he added seriou.s]y, “ that story is not meant 
for you.” 

Fausi^ina looked at him for a few seconds and 
then laid the volume on the table, pushing it 
away from her with a puzzled air. Gouache 
was inwardly much amused at the idea of 
finding himself the moral preceptor of a young 
girl he scarcely knew, in the house of her 
^parents, who passed for the most strait-laced of 
their kind. A feeling of deep resentment 
against Flavia, however, began to rise beneath 
his first sensation of surprise. 

“ What are books for? ” asked Donna Faus¬ 
tina, with a little sigh. “The good ones are 
^eadfully dull, and it is wrong to read the 
amusing ones—until one is married. I wonder 
why ? ” 

Gouache did not find any immediate answer, 
and might have been seriously embarrassed had 
not Giovanni Sant’ llano come up just then. 
Gouache rose to relinquish his seat to Ihe new¬ 
comer, and as he passed before the table deftly 
turned over the book with his finger so that the 
title should not be visible. It jarred disagree¬ 
ably on his sensibilities to think that Giovanni 
might see a copy of Manon Lescaut lying by the 
elbow of Donna Faustina Montevai^ki. Sant’ 
Jlario did not see the action, and probably would 
nQ:t have noticed it if he had. 

Anaatase pondered all that afternoon and part 
of tl^ next morning over his short conversation, 
and, only conclusion at which he arrived was 
: Faustina was the most fascinating girl he 


had ever met. When he compared the result 
produced in his mind with his accurate recollec¬ 
tion of wjiat had passed between them, he 
laughed at Ids haste and called himself a fool 
for yielding to such nonsensical ideas. The 
conversation of a young girl, he argued, coukl 
only be amusing for a short time. He wondered 
what ho should say at their next meeting, since 
all such talk, according to his notions, must 
iiievitably consist of commonplaces. And yet 
at the end of a quarter of an hour of such medi¬ 
tation he found that ho was *joi»Htructing an 
interview which was anything but dull, at &ast 
in his own anticipatory opinion. 

Meanwhile the first ten da^^s of October 
passed in comparative quiet. The news of 
Garibaldi’s arrest produced temporary lull in 
the excitement felt in Rome, altliough the real 
struggle was yet to come. People (deserved to 
each other that strange faces were to bo seen in 
the streets, hut as no one could enter without a 
proper passport, very little anxiety gained the 
public mind. 

Gouache saw Faustina very often during the 
month tliat followed his accident. Such good 
fortune would have been impossible under any 
other circumstances, but, as has been explained, 
there were numerous little social confabulations 
on foot, for people were diawn together by a 
vague sense of common danger, and the fre¬ 
quent meetings of the liandsomo Zouave with 
the youngest of the Montevarchi passed un¬ 
noticed ill tlie general stir. Tlie old princos.s 
indeed often saw the two together, but partly 
owing to her Fnglish hreeding, and partly 
because CJouacdie was not in the^Jeast eligible 
or possible as a husband for her daughter, she 
attached no importance to tho accpiaintanco. 
'J'lie news that Garibaldi w’as again at large 
caused great excitement, and every day brought 
fresh news of small engagements along the 
frontier, (iouacho was not yet (piite recovered, 
though he felt as strong as ever, and applied 
every day for leave to go to tho front. At last, 
on the 2tind of October, the surgeon pronounced 
him to be cfiinplctely nscovered, and Anastase 
was ordered to leave the city on the following 
morning at daybreak, 

As he mounted the sombre staircase of the 
Palazzo Saracincsca on the afternoon previous 
to his departure, the predominant feeling in hi.s 
breast was great satisfaction and joy at being 
on the eve of seeing active service, and he 
himself was surprised at the sharp pang he 
suffered in the anticipation of bidding farewell 
to his friends. He knew what friend it was 
w horn he dreaded to leave, and how bitter that 
parting would be, for wJiich three weeks earlier 
he could have summoned a neat speech express¬ 
ing just so nutch of feeling as should be calculated 
to raise an interest in tho hearer, and prompted 
by just so much delicate regret as should impart 
a savour of romandb to his march on the next 
day. It was different now. • 

Donna Faustina was in the room, as he had 
reason to expect, but it was several minutes 
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before Anastase could summon the determination 
necessary to go to her side. 8he was standing 
riearp^the piano, which faced outwards towards 
the body of the room, but was screened by 
a semicircular arrajigcmcnt of 3 )lant 8 , a novel 
idea lately introdiuicd by Corona, who w’as 
W'eary of th(3 stiff old-fashioned way of setting 
all the furniture against the wall. Faustina 
was standing at this point, therefore, when 
Gouache nnule towards lier, having done homage 
to Corona aiM to tJie other ladies in the room. 
His attention w^as arrestt'-d for a moment by the 
sight of JSaii Giacinto’s gigantic figure. The 
cousin of the house was standing before Flavia 
Montovarchi, bending slightly toAvards her and 
talking in low tones. His magnificent pro¬ 
portions made him by far the most noticeable 
person in the room, and it is no w'onder that 
Gouache paused and looked at him, mentally 
o))serving that the two w^ould make a line 
couple. 

As he stood still he became aw are that Corona 
herself w^as at his side. Ho glanced at her with 
something of in<|uiry in liis eyes, and w^as about 
to speak when she made him a sign to follow^ 
her. They sat down together in a deserted 
corner at the opposite end of the room. 

“1 have something to say to yon, Monsieur 
Gouache,’’ she said, in a low voice, as she settled 
lierself against the cushions. “1 do not know 
that I have any riglit to speak, except that of 
a good friend—and of a W'oman.” 

“ I am at your orders, princess.” 

“No, I have no orders to give you. i have 
only a suggestion to make. I have watched 
you often during the last month. My advice 
begins with a question. Do you love her ? 

Gouache’s first instinct was to express the 
annoyance ho felt at tliis interrogation. He 
moved quickly and glanced shar])ly at Corona's 
velvet (‘.yes. Before the words that were on liis 
lips could be S])oken he rtMncnilnnvd all tlie 
secret reverence and respect be liad felt for this 
woman since he had first known her, he re- 
metnbored liow lie luul always regarded her as 
a sort of goddess, a superior being, at once 
woman and angel, placed far Ixqvond llie reach 
of mortals like himself. His irritation vanished 
as quickly as it had arisen. But Corona had 
seen it. 

“ A-re you angry?” she asked. 

“If you knew how^ I w(U’shipyou, you would 
know that T am not,” answ^ered (iouache with 
a strj inge s i i n pii ei ty. 

For an instant the princess’s deep eyes flashed 
and a dark blush mounted through her olive 
skin. She drew back, rather proudly. A 
delicate, gentle smile played round the soldier’s 
mouth, 

“ Perhaps it is your turn to Vie angry, 
Madame,” lie said, quietly. “But you need 
not V>e. 1 would say it to your husband, as 
I would say it to you in hit presence. 1 worship 
you. You the most beautiful woman in the 
world, the most nobly good. EveryViody knows 
it, wdiy should I not say it? I wish I w^ere 


a little child, and that you were my mother. 
Are you angry still ?” 

Corona was silent, and her eyes grew, soft 
again as she looked kindly at the man beside 
her. She did not understand him, but she 
knew that ho meant to express something which 
w'as not bad. Gouache waited for her to speak. 

“ It w^as not for that I asked you to come 
with me,” she said at last. 

“1 am glad 1 said it,” replied Gouache. “I am 
going away to-morrowq ana it might nev^r jiave 
been said. You asked me if I loved her. 
I trust you. 1 say, yes, I do. I am going to 
say goo(l-l>yc this afternoorf.” 

“ 1 am sorry you love her. Is it serious ?” 

“ Absolutely, on my part. Why are you 
sorry ? Is there anything unnatural in it?” 

“No; on the contrary, it is too natural. 
Our lives are unnatural. Yon cannot marry 
her. It seems bj’utal to tell you so, but you 
must know it already.” 

“ There was once a little boy ;n Parle, 
Madame, w'ho did not liavc enough to eat every 
day, nor eiiongVi clothes when the north wind 
blew\ But he had a good heart. His name 
w'as Anastase Gouache.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Corona, kindly, “ the 
atmospliere of Casa Montevarchi is colder tlian 
the north wind. A man may overcome almost 
anything more easily than the old-fashioned 
prejudices of a Roman prince.” 

“ You do not forbid me to try?” 

“AVould the proliibition make any diflerence?” 

I am not sure.” Gouache paused and looked 
lo; at the princess. “No,” he said at last, 

1 am afraid not.’ 

“In that case T can only say one thing. You 
are a man of lionour. Do your best not to 
make her uselessly unhappy. Win her if you 
can by any fair means. But she has a heart, 
and I am very fond of the child. If any harm 
comes to her I shall hold responsible. If 
you love lier, think what it w'ould be should shb 
love you and be married to another man.” 

A shade of sadness darkened Corona’s brow 
as she remembered tliose terrible months of her 
own life. Gouache knew wiiat she meant and 
was silent for a few moments. 

“ I trust you,” said she at la.st. “And since 
you are going to-morrowq God bless you. You 
arc going in a good cause.” 

She held out her hand as she rose to leave 
him, and he’bent over it and pouched it with 
liis lips\ as he would have kissed the hand of 
his mother. Then, skirting the little assembly* 
of people, Anastase went back towards the 
)iano, in search of Donna Faustina. Ho found 
icr alone, as young girls are generally to be 
found in Roman drawing-rooms, unless there 
are two#Dlt them present to sit together. 

“ What have you been talking about with the 
princess?” askeil Donna Faustina when Gou^plte 
was seated beside her. 

“Could you SCO from here?” asked Gouache, 
instead of answering. “I thought the planti^ 
would have hindered you.” 
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“I saw yo]i kiss her hand when you got up, 
and so I supposed that the conversation had 
been serious.’’ 

“l^ss serious than ours must be,” replied 
Anastase sadly. “I was saying good-bye to 
her, and now-” 

* * Good-bye ? Why—— ? ” Faustina elieckcd 
herself ana looked away to liide her pallor. 
8ho felt cold, and a slight shiver passed over 
her slender hgure. 

*‘T Jim J^oing to the front to morrow morning.” 

Tl?ero was a long silence, during which (lie 
two looked at each other from time to time, 
neither finding coui’ago to speak. Since Gouache 
liad been in the room it had grown dark, and as 
yet but one lamp had boon brought. The young 
man’s cj^es sought those lie loved in the dusk, 
and as his hand stole out it met another, a tender., 
nervous baud, trembling with emotion. They 
did not heed what was passing near them. 

As though their silojice were contagious, tlio 
qonvorsation died away and there was a gencj’al 
lull, sueii as sometimes falls upon an assemblage 
of people who have been tallving for some time. 
Then, through the deep windows there came 
up a sound of distant uproar, mingled with 
occasional sharp detonations, few, imlced, but 
the more noticeable for their rarity. Suddenly 
the door of the di-awing-room burst open, and 
a servant’s voice was heard speaking in a loud 
key, the coarse accents and terrified tone 
contrasting strangely with the sounds generally 
heard in such a place. 

“Excellency ! Excellency ! The revolution ! 
Garibaldi is at the gates 1 Tlio Italians are 
coming! Madonna! Madonna! 3’he revolution, 
Eccellmza mia I ” 

The man “was mad with fear. Everyone 
spoke at once. Some laughed, thinking the man 
crazy. Others, who had heard the distant 
noise from the streets, drew V)ack and looked 
nervously towards the door. Then vSant’ Ilario’s 
clear, strong voice, rrng like a clarion through 
the room. 

“ Bar the gates. Shut the blinds all over the 
house—it is of no use to let them break good 
windows. Don’t stand there shivering like 
a fool. It is only a mob.” 

Before ho had finished speaking, San Giacinto 
was calmly bolting the blinds of the drawing¬ 
room windows, fastening each one as steadily 
and securely as ho had been wont to put up the 
shutters of his inn at Aquila in the old days. 

In the dusky comer by the piano Gouache 
and Faustina were overlooked in the general 
confusion. There was no time for reflection, 
for at the first words of the servant Ariatase 
toew that ho must go instantly to-his post. 
Faustina’s little hand was still clasped in his, 
as they both sprang to their feet. Then with 
a sudoen movement he clasped her iA his arms 
• and kissed her passionately, 

“ Good-bye—my beloved! ” 

The girl’s arms were twined closely aboitt 
him, and her eyes looked up to his with a wild 
entreaty. 


“ You are safe liere, my darling—godli-bya! ” 

“ Where are you going ? ” 

“ To the Serristori barracks. God keep you 
safe till 1 come back—good-bye! ” 

“I will go with you,” said Faustina, with 
a strange look of determination in her angelic 
face. 

Go\iache smiled, even then, at the mad 
thought whic.h presented itself to the girl’s 
jjiind- Once more ho kissed her, and thoq, .sl)o 
knew not how, lie was gone. Other persons 
bad (!<)ine near them, shutting the windows 
rapidly, one after llie oIIkm*, iii*antici[wit.i(tri of 
daiiger from wi thout. With instinctive modesty 
Faustina witlidrew bt‘r arms from the young 
man’s neck and slirank back. In tiiat moment 
he disappeared in tlie crowd. 

Faustina stared Avildly aixiiit Iht for .a few 
seconds, confused and stuniiefl by the sudden¬ 
ness of what had passed, above all by the 
tJioughb tliat the man she loved was gone from 
her side to meet his death. 'rhon without 
hesitation she left the room. No one hindered 
luu', for the Saracinesca men AV(U‘e gone to see 
to tlic diifenccs of the hoTiso, and ( Corona was 
already by the cradle of her cliild. No one 
noticed the sliglit flgure as it slipped through 
the door and was gone in the darkness of.vthe 
unliglitod lialls. All was confusion and noise 
and tlasliing of passing lights as thrs .servants 
hurried about, tiying to obey orders in spite of 
their terror. Faustina glided like a shadow 
down tlie vast staircase, slipped through one of 
the gates just as the bewildered porter was 
about to close it, and in ^ moment Was out in 
I the midst of the multitude that thronged the 
dim streets—a mere child and alone, • ring a 
revolution in the dark. 


CHAPTER V 

OotTACTiK made his Avay as fast as he cfmld to 
tlie bridge of 8ant’ Angelo, but his progress was 
constantly impeded by moving crowds—bodies 
of men, women, and children rushing franticiUIy 
together at the corners of the street.s and then 
surging onward in the direcjtioii of the resultant 
produced hy tlieir frombined forces in the shock, 
'Fhere was loud and incoherent screaming of 
w'omen and shouting of men, out of whicli 
occvasionally f. few words could he distinguished, 
more often “ Viva Pio Nono ! ” or “ Viva la 
Repubblica!” than an}^thing else. The scene 
of confusion baffled deiscription. A company 
of infantry was filing out of the castle of Sant* 
Angelo on to the bridge, where it was met by 
a (ienso multitude of people coming from the 
opposite direction. A squadron of mounted 
gendarmes came up from the Borgo Nuovo 
at the same moment, and half a dozen cabs 
were jammed in between the opposing masses 
of the soldiers and> the people. The officer at 
the head of the column of foo1^soldiera loudly 
urged the crowd to make way, and the latter, 
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oonsistliKg chiefly of pe^eabZe but terrified 
citizens, attempted to dlraw back, while the 
weight of those behind pushed them on. 
Gouache, who was in the front of the throng, 
was allowed to enter the file of infantr^’^, in 
virtue of his uniforra, and attempted to get 
through and make his way to tlie opposite 
bank. But with the best efforts he soon found 
himself unable to move, the soldiers being 
wedged together as tightly as the people. 
Vresently the crowd in the piazza seemed toj 
give way ahd^ the column began to advance! 
again, bearing Gouache backwards in the 
direction he had come. He managed to get to i 
the parapet, however, by edging sideways I 
through the packed ranks. 

“ Give me your shoulder, comrade! ” he 
shouted to the man next to him. The follow 
bracecl himself, and in an instant the agile, 
Zouave was on the narrow parapet, running 
alodg as nimbly as a cat, and winding himself 
past the huge statues at every half-dozen steps. 
He jumped down at the other end and ran for 
the Borgo Santo Spirito at the top of his speed. 
The broad space was almost deserted, and in 
three raiuutes he was before the gates of tlio 
barracks, which were situated' on the riglit- 
hand side of the street, just beyond the College 
of the PenitentiarievS and opposite the church of 
San Spirito in Sassia. 

Meanwhile Donna Faustina Montevarchi was 
alone in the slrt^ets. in desperate emergencies 
young and nerv'ously-organised peoi>le most 
commonly act in accordance with the dictates 
of the predominant ^passion by which they are 
influenced. Very generally that passion is 
terror, but when it is not, it is almost impos¬ 
sible to calculate the consequences which may 
follow. When the whole being is dominated 
by love and by the greate.st anxiety for the 
safety of the person loved, the weakest woman 
will ao deeds which might make a brave man 
blush for his courage. This was precisely 
Faiistina’s case. 

If any man says that he understands women 
he is convicted of folly by his own speech, seeing 
that they are altogether incomprehensible. Of 
men, it may be sullicient for general purposes to 
say with David that they are all liars, oven though 
we allow that they may be fftl curable of the vice 
of falsehood. Of women, howcv{3r, there is no 
eneral statement which is true. The one is 
rave to heroism, the next cowardly in a degree 
fantastically comic. The one is honest, the 
other faithless ; the one 'contemptible in her 
narrowness of soul, the next supremely noble 
in broad truth as the angels in heavep ; the one 
trustful, the other suspicious; tliis one gentle 
as a dove, that one grasping and venomous as 
a strong serpent. The hearts of women are as 
the streets of a great town—some broad and 
straight and clean ; some dim and narrow and 
winding ; or as the edifices and buildings of j 
that same city, wherein theffo are holy temples, i 
at which men worship in calm and peace, andj 
lileus where men gamble away the souls given I 


them by God against the living death tha^ call 
pleasure, which is doled out to them by the 
devil; in which there are quiet dwellings and 
noisy places of public gathering, fairpalacel and 
loathsome charnel-houses, where the dead are 
heaped together, even as our dead sins lie ghastly 
and unburied in that dark chamber of the soul, 
whose gates open of their own selves and shall; 
not bo sealed while there is life in us to suffer. 
Dost thou boast that thou knowest the heart of 
woman ? Go to, thou more than fooU The 
heart of w'oman conbaineth all things, good and 
evil; and know’est thou then all that is ? 

Donna Faustina was no ''mgel. She had not 
that lofty calmness which we attribute to the 
angelic character. She w^as very young, utterly 
inexperienced and ignorant of the w^orld. The 
idea which over-towers all otlier ideas was the 
lirst which had taken hold upon her, and under 
its strength she was like a flower before the 
wind. She was not naturally of the heroic 
typo eitlier, as Corona d’Astrardente hf.d 
been, and perhaps w^as still, capable of 
sacrifice for the ideal of duty, able to suffer 
torment rather than debase herself by yield¬ 
ing, strong to stem the torrent of a great 
jiassioii until she had the right to abandon 
herself to its mighty flood. Faustina was 
a younger and a gentler woman, not knowing 
what she did from the moment her heart began 
to dictate her actions, willing, above all, to 
take the suggestion of her soul as a command, 
and, because she knew no evil, rejoicing in an 
abandonment which might well have terrified 
one who knew the world. 

She already loved Anastase intensely. Under 
the circumstances of his farewell, the startling 
(iflcct of the announcement of a revolution, the 
necessity under which, as a soldier, ho found 
himself of leaving lier instantly in order to face 
a real danger, with his first kiss warm upon her 
lips, and with the frightful conviction that if he 
loft her it might b(3 the last—under all the 
emotions brought about by these things, half 
mad with love and anxiety, it was not altogether 
wonderful that she acted as she did. She could 
not have explained it, for the impulse was so 
instinctive that she did not comprehend it, and 
the deed followed so quickly upon the thought 
that there w’as no time for reflection. She fled 
from the room and from the palace, out into 
the street, wholly unconscious of danger, like 
a creature in a dream. 

The orowd which had impetled Gouache’s 
progress was already thinning when Faustina 
readied the pavement. She was born and br^ 
in Rome, and as a child, before the convent 
days, had been token to walk many a time*in 
the neighbourhood of St. Peter’s, She knew 
well enough where the Serristori barracks were 
situated, and turned at once towards Sant* 
Angelo. There were still many people aboqtf 
most of them either hunying in the direction 
whence the departing uproar still proceeded, or 
running homewards to get out of aanger,' F^w 
noticed her, and for some time no one htndoi^ 
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hot though it was a strange sight to 

see a tair young girl, dressed in the fashion of 
the time which so completely distinguished her 
from* Roman women of lower station, running 
at breathless'speed through the dusky streets. 

Suddenly she lost her way. Coming down 
the Via de" Coronari she turned too soon to the 
right, and found herself in the confusing byways 
which form a small labyrinth around the church 
of San Salvatore in Lauro. She had entered 
a blind alloy on the left when she ran against 
two fiaen, wno unexpectedly emerged from one 
of those underground wine-shops which arc 
numerous in that reigliboiirhood. They were 
talking in low and earnest tones, and one of 
them staggered backward as the young girl 
rushed upon him in the dark. Instinctively the 
man grasped her and held her tightly by the 
arms, 

“ Where are you running to, my beauty?^’ ho 
asked, as she struggled to get away. 

‘‘Oil, let me go ! lot me go!” she cried in 
agonised tones, twisting her slender wrists in 
his firm grip. The other man stood by, watching 
the scene. 

‘ ‘ Better let her go, Poppino/^ he said. ‘ ‘ Don’t 
you see she is a lady ? 

“A lady, eh?” eeliood the other. “Where 
arc you going to, with that angel’s face? ’* 

“To the Sorristori barrack,” answered 
Faustina, still struggling with all her might. 

At this announcement both men laughed 
loudly and glanced quickly at each other. They 
seemed to think the answer a very good joke. 

“If that is all, you may go, and the devil 
accompany yoir. What say you, Gaetano?” 
Then they laughed again. 

“Take that chain and brooch as a ricordo — 
just for a souvenir,” said Gaetano, who then 
liimself lore oil the ornaments while the other 
held Faustina’s hands. 

“You are a pretty girl indeed!” ho cried, 
loolwing at her pale face in the light of the filthy 
little red lanq^ that hung over the low door of 
the wine-shop. “I never kissed a ladv in ray 
life.” 

With that ho grasped her delicate chin in his 
foul hand and bent'down, bringing his grimy 
face close to hers. But this was too iniudi. 
Though Faustina had hitherto fought with all 
her natural strength against the rulhaus, there 
was a reserved force, almost superhuman, in 
her sliglit frame, which was suddenly roused by 
the threatened outrage. With a piercing 
shriek she sprang backwards and dashed herself 
free, sending tlic two blackguards reeling 
into the darkness. Then, like a flash she 
gone. By chance she took the right 
turning, and in a moment more found herself 
in the Via di Tordinona, just opposite the 
entrance of the Apollo theatre. The torn white 
^handbills on the wall, and the projecting shed 
over the doors told her where she was. 

By this the soldiers who had intercepted 
Gouache’s "^ssago across the bridge, as well as 
th:e crowd, had disappeared, and Faustina 
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ran like the wind a^ng the pavemenr it had 
taken the soldier so long to traverse. Like 
a flitting bird she sped over the broad space 
beyond and up the Borgo Nuovo, past the long 
low hospital, wherein the sick and dying lay 
ill their silence, tended by the patient Sisters 
of Mercy, while all w;as in excitement without. 
The young girl ran past the corner. A Zouave 
was running before her towards the gate of the 
barrack where a sent inel stf)od motionless under 
llio lamp, his grey hood drawn o^er his head 
and his rifle erect by his sliouldoj?. " 

At that instant a terrific exjilosion rent the 
air, followed a moment later by the dull crash 
of falling fragments of masonry, and thbri by 
a long thundering, rumbling sound, dreadful to 
hear, wrhicli lasted several minutes, as the ruins 
continued to fall in, heaps upon heaps, sending 
immense clouds of thick dust up into the night 
I air. Then all was still. 

The little piazza before San Spirito in Sassia 
was half filled with masses of stone and brick¬ 
work and crumbling mortar. A young girl lay 
motionless upon her f^lco at the corner of tl o 
hosi^ital, her white hands stretclied out towards 
the man* who lay dead but a few fo(5t before her, 
crushed under a great irregular mound of stones 
and rubbish. Beneath the central heap wlituo 
the barracks had stood lay the bodies of the 
poor Zouaves, deep buried in wreck of the main 
building, the greater part of w'hich had fallen 
across the side street that passes between the 
Peuitenzieri and. the Serristori, All VfW$ still 
for many minutes, while the soft light streamed 
from the high windows of the hospital, and 
faintly illuminated some portion of the hideems 
scene. 

Very slowly a few stragglers came in siglit, 
then more, and then by degrees a great dark 
crowd of awestruck people were collected to¬ 
gether and stood afar olf, fearing to come near 
lest the ruins sliould still coiitiiiuo falling. 
Presently the door of the hospital opened, ajid 
a party of men in grey blouses, head^ by three 
or four gentlemen in black coats—one, indeed, 
was in his shirt-sleeves—emerged into the silent 
street and went straight towards the scene bf 
the disaster. They carried lanterns and a couple 
of stretchers such as are used for bearing the 
wounded. It chanced that the straight line 
they followed from the door did not lead them 
to where the girl was lying, and it was not until 
after a long and nearly fruitless search that they 
turned back. Two soldiers only, and both dead, 
could they find to bring back. The rest were 
buried far beneath, and it would be the work 
of many hours to extricate the bodies, even witli 
a largo force of men. 

As the little procession turned sadly back, 
they found that the crowd had advanced 
cautiously forward, and now filled the street. 
In the foremost rank a little circle stood about 
a dark object that lay on the ground, curious, 
but too timid to touch it. ♦ . 

“ Signor Professore,” said one man in a low 
voice, “there is a dead woman.” 
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The physicians came forward and bent over 
the body One of them shook his head, as the 
bright light of tiie lantern fell on her face while 
he raised the girl from the ground. 

“She is a lady/’ said one of the others in 
a low voice. 

Tlie men brought a stretclu'r and lifted the 
girl's body gently from the ground, scarcolv 
tlaring to touch her, and gazing anxiously but 
yet in -wonder at the white face. When she 
was laid ugon the coarse eji,uvas there was 
a moment’s pjyise. The erowd pre-ssed closely 
about the hospital men, and the yellow light 
of the lanterns was reflected on many strange 
faces, all bent eagerly forwarri and down to 
get a last sight of the dead girl’s features. 

“Andianio,” said one of tlie physicians in 
a quiet, sad voice. The bearers Look up the 
dead Zouaves again, the j)roces.sion of death 
entered the gates of the hospital, and the heavy 
doors closed beliind like the portals of a tomb. 

The crowd closed again and pressed forward 
to the ruins. A few gendarmes had come u}3, 
and very soon a part y oh labourers was at work 
clearing away the lighter rubbisli under the 
I irid glare of pitch torches stuck inlu'llie cre¬ 
vices and cracks of the rent walls. The devilish 
deed w'as d<'>nc, but by a providential accident 
its consequences had been less awful than might 
have been anticipated. Only one-third of the 
mine had actually exploded, and only thirty 
Zouaves were at the time M'ithin the building. 

‘‘Did you see her face, Gaetano ?’’ asked a 
rough fellow of his companion. They '-tood 
together in a dark corner a little aloof from the 
throng of people. 

“ No, but it must have been slic. I am glad 
I have not that sin on my soul.” 

“ You are a fool, Gaetano. What is a girl to 
a couple of hundred soldiers? Besides, if yon 
had held her tight she would not have got liere 
in time to be killed.” 

“ Eh—but a girl ! The other vagabonds, at 
Uiast, W’e have despatched in a gr,od cause. 
Viva la liberU ! ” 

“ Hush I There are the gendarmes ! This 
way I ” 

So they disappeared into the darkness whence 
they had come. 

It W'as not only in the Borgo Nuovo that tliero 
was confusion and consternation. The first 
signal for the outbreak had been given in the 
IMazza Colonna, where bombs had been exploded. 
Attacks were made upon the prisons by bamls 
of those sinister-looking, unknown men, who for 
several days had been noticed in various parts 
of the city. A compact mob invaded the capitol, 
armed with better weapons than mobs generally 
find ready to their hands. At the Porta San 
Paolo, which was rightly judged to bchone of the 
weakest points of the city, a furivuis attack -was 
made from without by a band of Garibaldians 
who had cret^t up near the walls in various 
disguises during the last days. More than 
one of the barracks within the city weie 
assaulted eimnltaneously, and for a short time 


comf>anios of men paraded the streets, shouting 
their cries of “Viva Garibaldi, Viva la liWkil” 
A few cried “Viva Vittorio!” and ‘‘Viva 
ITtalia!” But a calm observer—and tfhore 
were many such in Rome that might—could 
easily see tliat the demonstration w^as rather in 
favour of ah anarchic republic than of the 
11 alian monari^h}'. On the whole, the population 
jfliowed no sympathy with the insurrection. It 
is enough to say that this tiny revolution broke 
out at dusk and was entirej,}-’ quelled befc«‘e nine 
o’clock of the same evening. The atU^mpts 
made were liold and desperate in many cases, 
but \verc supported by a .small body of men 
only, the populace taking no active part in what 
was done. Ifad a r(‘al sympathy existed between 
tlio low-cr classes of Romans and ilio Garibaldians 
the result could not have been doubtful, for the 
vigour and energy disjflayed l»y the rioters 
•WMjuId inevitably have attracted any similarly 
ilisposod crowd to join in a fray, when the 
weight of a few hundreds more would haTjfe 
turned the scale at any j>oint. There was not 
a h’rciicli soldier in the city at the time, and of 
the Zouaves and native troops a very large part 
were employed upon the froiitier. Rome was 
saved and restored to order by a handful of 
soldiers, wdio were obliged to aet at many points 
simultaneously, and the insignificance of the 
original movement may be determined from this 
fact. 

It is true that of the two infernal schemes, 
j)lotted at once to destroy the trf>op>s in a body 
;ind to sti’iko terror into the inhabitants, one 
failed in part and the other altogether. If the 
v\ hole of the gunpow'der which Giuseppe Monti 
and Gaetano I’ognetti had placed in the mine 
under the Sorristori barracks had exploded, 
Instead of only one-third of the quantity, a con¬ 
siderable }>ai t ui the Borgo Nuovo would have 
been destroyed; and oven the disaster which 
actually occuin^d w’ould have killed many 
Inmdreda of Zouaves if these bad clianccd to be 
indoors at the time. But it is impossible to 
ealculalo the damage and loss of life which 
would have been rccord.cd had the castle of 
Sant’ Angelo and the adjacent fortifications 
been blown into tlie air. A huge mine had been 
laid and arranged for firing in the vaults of one 
of the bastions, but the plot was betrayed at 
the very last moment by one of the conspirators. 

L may add that these men, wdio were tried, and 
cojid(mined only to penal servitude, were 
liberated in 1870, throe years late«», by the Italian 
Government, on the ground that they were merely 
political prisoners. The attempt in which they 
had Ijcon engaged W'ould, however, even in time 
of declai'ed war, have been regarcled as a crime 
against the law of nations. 

Rome immediately declared under a state 
of sit‘ge,''aijd x)atrol3 of iroox>3 began to parotle 
the streets, sending all stragglers whom thej; 
met to their lioinos, on the admirable principle’ 
that it is the duty of every man who finds him¬ 
self in a riotous crowd to leave it instantly 
unless he can do something towards restoring’ 
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oi^or.^ Persons who found themselves in other 
people^B houses, however, had some difficulty in 
at once returning to their own, and as it has 
beenibeen that the disturbance began precisely 
at the time selected by society for holding its 
confabulations, there were many who found 
tlicmselves in that awkward situation. 

As the sounds in the street subsided, the 
excitement in the drawing-room at the Palazzo 
Saraeinosca diminished likc'wise. Several of 
those jwesent an noun'.ed tlieir intention of do- 
partiiig at once, but to this the old prince 
made serious objections. 'J'he city was not 
safe, he said. Carriigos might be stopped at 
any moment, and oven if that did not occur, 
all sorts of accichuits might arise from the 
horses shying at the noises, or running over 
people in the crowds. Ko had his ou u views, 
and as he was in his own house it W'as not easy 
to dispute them. 

“The gates are shut,” he said, with a cheerful 
lavgh, “ and none of you can get out at present. 
As it is nearly dinner-time you must all dine 
with mo. It wnll not he a banquet, but I can 
give you something to eat. I hope nobody is 
gone alreadjn” 

Everyone, at these words, looked at every¬ 
body else, as though to see whether anyone 
were missing. 

“I saw Monsieur Gouache go out,” said Flavia 
Montevarchi. 

“ Poor follow ! ” exclaimed the princess, her 
mother. ‘‘ 1 hope nothing will happen to liirn!” 
8 he paused a moment and looked anxiously 
round the room. “ Good Heavens ! ” she cried 
suddenly. “ where is Faustina ? ” 

“ She must have gone out of the room with 
my wife,” said Sanr llario, quietly. “ I will 
go and see.” 

The princess thought this explanation per¬ 
fectly natural and waited till he should return. 
He did not come back, however, so soon as 
might have been expected. He fouiifl his wife 
just leaying the nursery. Her first impulse had 
been to go to the child, and having satisfied 
herself that ho had not been carried off by 
a band of Garibirldians, but was sound asleep in 
his cradle, she was about to rejoin her guests. 

“Where is Faustina Montevarchi?” asked 
Giovanni, as though it were the most natural 
question in the world. 

“ Faustina ? ” repeated Corona. “ In the 
drawing-room, to be sure. I have not seen 
her. ” ' 

“ She is not there,” said SanC llario, in a more 
anxious tone. “ I thought she had come here 
with you.” 

“ §he must be with the rest. You have over¬ 
looked her in the crowd. Como back with me 
and seo your son—he does not seem »tp mind 
revolution in the least 1 ” 

s^iovanni, who had no real doubt but that 
Faustina was in the house, entered the nursery 
with hitf wife, and they stood together by the 
oJiilcJ’s cradle, 

.•“Is he not beautiful?” exclaimed Corona, 


passing h(T arm affec tionately through her hus- 
baners and leaning her check" on his shoulder, 

“ He is a fine baby,” replied Giovanni, his voice 
expressing more satisfaction than his words. 
“ Ho will look like my fatlior when ho grows 
up.’ 

I would rather In should look like you,” 
said Corona. 

“ If he could look like yon, dear, tlicre would 
bo some use in wishing.” 

Then they both gazed for some seconds at the 
swarthy little boy, who lay on ])illows, liis 
arms thrown l>aek above his head and his two 
little fisls tightly clenched. 1’he rich blood 
softly coloured the cliild’n dark cheeks, and the 
black lashes, already long, like his mother's, 
gave a singularly expressive look to the small 
face. 

Giovanni tenderly kissed his wife and then 
they fi(jftly left the room. As soon as iliey 
were outside Sant’ Ilario’s thoughts returned 
to Faustina. 

“ She was certainly not in the drawing-room,” 
he said, “ I am quite sure. It was her mother 
who asked for her and everybody heard the 
question. I <lare not go back without her.” 

Tlicy stopped together in the corridor, looking 
at eacli other with grave faces. 

“'Phis is very serious,” said Corona. “Wo 
must search the house. Send the men. I will 
tell the women. We will meet at the head of 
the stairs.” 

Five minutes later, Giovanni returned in 
pursuit of his wife. 

“She has left the house,” ho said, breath¬ 
lessly. “ The porter saw her go out.” 

“ Good heavens ! Why did he not stop her ? ” 
cried Corona. 

“Because he is a fool!” answered Sant’ 
llario, v('.ry pale in his anxiety. “She must 
have lost her head and gone home. I will tell 
her mother.” 

Wlion it was known in the di-awing-room that 
Donna Faustina Mntitevarchi hatl left the palacd 
alone and on foot everyone was horrorstruck. 
The princess turned as white as death, though^ 
she w^as usually very red in the face. She was 
a brave woman, how'over, euid did not waste 
words. 

“ I must go homo at once,” said she. “ Please 
order my carriage and liave the gales opened.” 

Giovanni obeyed silently, and a few minutes 
later the princess was descending the stairs, 
accompanied by Flavia, who was silent, a 
])hcnonienon seldom to bo recorded in connec¬ 
tion with that vivacious young lady, Giovaiini 
went also, and his cousin, San Giacinto. 

“ M you will permit me, princess, I will go 
with you,” 8i|id the latter as they all reached 
tlie carriagJI'’' “ I may be of some use.” 

Just as they rolled out of tho deep archway, 
tlie explosion of tho barracks rent tho air, the 
tremendous crash f^iundering and echoing 
through the city. The panes of ^he carriage- 
windows rattled as though they would break, 
and all Rome was silent w hiio one might count 
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Hi B 6 ot 0 i Then the horses plunged wildly in the 
traces and the vehicle struck heavily against 
one of the stone pillars which stood before the 
entrance of the palace. The four persons inside 
could hear the coachman shouting. 

“ Drive on 1 ” cried San Giacinto, thrusting his 
head out of the window. 

Eccelleuza-” began the man in a tone 

of expostulation. 

' “ Drive bh ! ” shouted San Giacinto, in a voice 
that maiie the fellow obey in spite of his terror. 
He hadVtiev^r heard such a voice before, so 
deep, so strong and so savage. 

They reached the Palazzo Montevarclii with- 
out encountering any serious obstacle. In a few 
minutes they wex'e convinced that Donna 
Faustina had not been heard of there, and 
a council was held upon the stairs. Whilst 
they w'ere deliberating, Prince Montevarchi 
came out, and witli him his eUlest son, Bcllegra, 
a handsome man about thirty years old, with 
blue eyes and a perfectly smooth fair beard. 
Ho was more calm than his father, who spoke 
exoitedty, with many gesticulations. 

“You have lost Faustina 1 cried the old man 
in wild tones. “ You have lost Faustina ! 
And in such times as these ! Why do you 
stand there? Oh, my daughter ! my daughter ! 
I have so often told \"ou to be careful, 
Guendalina—move, in the name of God—the 
child is lost, lost, 1 tell you! Have yon no 
heart? no feeling ? Arc you a motlier ? 

I am desperate ! ** 

And indeed ho seemed t*j be, as he stood 
wringing his hands, stamping his feet, and 
vociferating incoherently, while the tears began 
to flow down his cliecks. 

“ We are going in search of your daughter,*' 
sfiid Sant’ llario. “ Pray tjalm yourself. She 
will certainly bo found.” 

“Perhaps I had better go too,” suggested 
Ascanio Bellcgra, rather timidly. But liis 
father ihrew his arms round him and held him 
tightly. I 

“ Do you think I wdll lose another child ? ” ho | 
tfried. “No, no, no—fijlio mio —you shall 
never go out into the midst of a revolution.” 

Sant* llario looked on gnwely, though lie 
inwai’dly despised the poor old man for his 
weakness. San Giaoinlo stood against the wall 
waiting, with a grim smile of amusement on his 
face. He was measuring Aseanio Bollegra with 
his eye and tlrtiiight ho w'ouid not care for 
his assistance. The princess looked scornfully 
at her husband and son. 

“We are losing time,” said SauP llario at 
last to his cousin. “1 promise you to bring j’ou | 
your daughter,” he added gravely, turning to 
the princess. Then the two went a.>v^y together, 
leaving Prince Montevarchi still lamenting him¬ 
self to his wife and son. Flavda had taken no 
part in the conversation, having entered the 
hall and gone to her roontat once. 

The cousiiiis left the palace together and walked 
a litlio way down the street before either spoke. 
Then Sant- llario stopped short. 


“ Does it strike you that we have undettaketi 
rather a difficult mission ? ” he asked. 

‘‘ A very difficult one,” answered San Giacinto. * 

“ Romo is not the largest city in the world, 
but I have not the slightest idea where to look 
for that child. She eortainly left our house. 
She certainly has not returned to her own. 
Between the two, practically, there lies the 
wdiole of Rome. I think the best thing to do 
will be to go to the police, if any of them can be 
found. ” • 

“ Or to the Zouaves,” said San Giacinto. 

“ Why to the Zouaves ? I do not understand 
you. ” 

“You are all so accustomed to being princes 
that you do not watch each other. I have done 
notliing but 'wateh you all the time. That 
young lady is in love with Monsieur Goxiache.” 

“Really!” exclaimed Sant’ llario, to whom 
the idea Avas as novel and incredible as it could 
have been to old Montevarchi himself, “really, 
you must be mistaken. The thing.is impos- 
sible.” 

“Not at all. That young man took Donna 
Faustina’s hand and held it for some time there 
by the piano while I was shutting the windows 
in your drawing-room.” San Giacinto did not 
tell all he had seen. 

“ What ? ” cried Sant’ llario. “ You are mad 
—it is impossible ! ” 

“ On the contrary, I .saw it. A moment later 
Goiiacho left the room. J>)nna Faustina must 
have gone just after him. It is my opinion that 
she followed him.” 

Before Sant’ llario could answer, a small 
pati'ol of foot-gendarmes came up, aim peremp¬ 
torily ordered the two gentlemen to go home. 
Sant’ llario addrfjs.s(j<l the corporal in charge. 
JTo stated his name and tliat of his cousin. 

“ A huly has been lost,” he then said, “ She 
is Donna Faustina Montevarchi—a young lady, 
very fair and beautiful. Slie left the Palazzo 
Haracinosca alone and on foot half an hour ago, 
and lias not b(^en heard of. Be good enough to 
inforjn the police you meet of this fact, and to 
say that a large rew'ard will be paid to- anyone 
who brings her to her father’s house—to this 
pala(’.e 1 lere. ” 

After a few more >vorda the ])atrol passed on, 
leaving the two cousins to their own devices. 
Sant’ llario was utterly annoyed at the view 
just presented to him, and could not believe the 
thing true, though he had no other explanation 
to ofl'eV. 

“It is of no use to stand iiere doing nothing,” 
5-aid San Giacinto rather im])aticntly. “ There 
is anotb.er crowd coming, too, and wo shall be 
delayed again. I think we had .better separf'at-o. 

I will go one way, and you take the other.” 

“W|u?re will you go?” asked Sant’ llario. 
“ You do not know your way about- 

“As she may be anywhere, wo may find feer 
anywhere, so that it is of no importance whether 
I know the names of the streets or not. You 
had best think of all the houses to which she 
might have gone, among her frieiKir, 
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them better than I do. 1 mil beat up all the 
streets between here and your house. When 
1 am tired I will go to your palace.” 

. I*am afraid you will not find her,” replied 
Sant’ Ilario. •“But we must try for the sake of 
her poor mother.” 

“ It is a question of luck,” said the other, and 
they separated at once, 

San Giacinto turned in the direction of the 
crowd which was pouring into the street at some 
distance farther on. * As he approached, he 
heard‘the name “ Serristori ” spoken frequently 
in the hum of voices. 

“What about the>Serristori?” he asked of 
the first he met. 

“Have you not heard?” cried the fellow. 
“ It is blown up with gunpowder! There are at 
least a thousand dead. Half the Borgo Nuovo 
is destroyed, and they say that the Vatican will 
go next--—” 

The man would have run on for any length of 
time, but San Giacinto had heard enough and 
dived into the first by-way he found, intending 
to escape the throng and make straight for the 
barracks. He had to ask his way several times, 
and it was fully a quarter of an hour before he 
reached the bridge. Thence he easily found 
the scene of the disaster, and came up to the 
hospital of Santo Spirito just after the gates 
had closed behind the bearers of the dead. He 
mixed with the crowd and asked questions, 
learning very soon that the first search, made 
by the people from the hospital, had only 
brought to light the bodies of two Zouaves and 
one woman. 

“And I did not see her,” said the man who 
was speaking, “ but they say she was a lady and 
beautiful as an angel.” 

**Rubbish!” exclaimed another. “She was 
a little sewing woman who lived in the Borgo 
Vecchio. Ana I know it is true because her 
innamorato was one of the dead Zouaves they 
picked up.” 

“I don’t believe there was any woman at all,” 
said a third. “ What should a woman be doing 
at the barracks ? ” 

“ She was killed outside,” observed the first 
speaker, a timid old man. “At least, I was 
told so, but I did not see her. ” 

“ It was a woman bringing a baby to pxit into 
the cried a shrill-voiced washerwoman. 

“ She got the cliild in and was running away, 
when the place blow up, and the devil carried 
her off. And ser/e her riglit for throwing* away 
her baby, poor little thing! ” 

In the light of these various opinions, most of 
which supported the story that some woman 
had ^een carried into the hospital, San Giacinto 
determined to find out the truth, and boldly 
rang the bell. A panel was opened in the door, 
and the porter looked out at the surging crowd. 

•Hie Rotn was a revolvins box in which foundlings 
were fonnerly placed. The box turned round, and the 
Ini^t was taken inside and cared for. It stands at the 
|e|te of the Santo Spirito Hospital, and i.s still visible, 
^ough no longer in use. 
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“What do you want?” he inquired roughly,, 
on seeing that admittance had not been asked 
for a sick or wounded person. 

“ I want to speak with the surgeon in charge,” 
replied San Giacinto, 

“ He is busy,” said the man rather doubtfully. 
“ Who are you ?» 

“A friend of one of the nersons just killed,” 

“ They are dead. You nad better wait till 
morning and come again,” suggested the porter. 

“ But I want to be sure that it my friend 
who is dead.” • 

“Then why do you not give your name? 
Perhaps you are a Garibaldian. Why should 
I open ? ” 

“ I will tell the surgeon my name, if you will 
call him. There is something for yourself. Toll 
him I am a Roman prince, and must see him for 
a moment. ” 

“I will see if he vrill come,” said tfie man, 
shutting the panel in San Giacinto’s face. His 
footsteps echoed along the pavement of the wide 
hall within. It was long oefore ho came back, 
and San Giacinto had leisure to reflect upon the 
situation. 

He had very little doubt but that the dead 
woman was no other than Donna Faustina. By 
a rare chance, or rather in obedience to an 
irresistible instinct, he had found the object of 
his search in half an hour, while his cousin was 
fruitlessly inquiring for the missing girl in the 
opposite direction. He had been led to the 
conclusion that she had followed Gouache by 
what he had seen in the Saraciiiosca’s drawing¬ 
room, and by a proce.ss of reasoning too simple 
to suggest itself to an ordinary member of 
Roman society. What disturbed him most 
was the thought of the consequences of his 
discovery, and ho resolved to conceal the girl’s 
name and his own if possible. If she were 
indeed dead, it would be wiser to convey her 
body to her father’s house privately; if she 
were still alive, secrecy was doubly necessary. 
In either case it would be utterly impossible to 
account to the w^orld for the fact that Faustina 
Montevarchi had been alone in the Borgo Nuovo ^ 
at such an hour; and San Giacinto had a lively' 
interest in preserving the good reputation of 
Casa Montevarchi, since he had been meditating 
for some time past a union with Donna Flavia, 

At last the panel opened again, and when 
the porter had satisfied himself that the 
gentleman was still without, a little door in 
the heavy gate was cautiously unfastened and 
San Giacinto went in, bonding nearly double to 
pass under the low entrance. In the great 
vestibule he was immediately confronted by the 
surgeon in charge, who was in his shirt sleeves, 
but had thrown his coat over his shoulders and 
held it together at the neck to protect himself 
from the night air. San Giacinto begged him 
to retire out of hearing of the porter, and the 
two walked away togqj^her. 

“There was a lady killed just^pow by the 
explosion, was there not ? ” inquired San 
Giacinto. 
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. ** She ia not dead,” replied the surgeon. 

“ Do you know her ?” 

“ I think so. Had she anything about her to 
prove her identity ?” 

“ The letter M embroidered on her handker¬ 
chief. That is all I know. She has not been 
here a quarter of an hour. I thought she was 
dead myself wlien we took her up.” 

“ She was not under the ruins Y” 

“ No. She was struck by Bonie small stone, 
I fancy. cThe two Zouaves were half buricid, 
and are quit«> dead,” 

May I see them? I know many in'the 
corps. They might be acquaintances.’^ 

“Certainly. They are close by in the 
mortuary chamber, unless they have been put 
in the chapel.” 

The two men entered the grim place, which 
was dimly lighted by a lantern hanging over¬ 
head. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
ghastly details. San Giacinto bent down 
curiously and looked at the dead men’s faces. 
He knew neither of them, and told the surgeon 
80 . 

“Will you allow me to see the lady,” he 
asked. 

“ Pardon me, if I ask a question,” said the 
surgeon, who was a man of middle age, with 
a red beard and keen grey eyes. “ To wliom 
have I the advantage of speaking ?” 

“ Signor Professore,” replied San Giacinto, 
“ I must tell you that if this is the lady 
I suppose your patient to be, thcd honour of one 
of the greatest families in Rome is concerned, 
and it is important that strict secrecy should be 
preserved. ” 

“ The porter told me that you were a Roman 
prince,” returned the surgeon rather bluntly. 
“ But you speak like a southerner.” 

“I was brought up in Naples. As I was 
saying, secrecy is very important, and I can 
assure you that you will earn the gratitude 
of many by assisting me.” 

“Do you wish to take tins lady away at once?” 

“ Heaven forbid ! Her mother and sister 
, shall come for her in half an hour. ” 

The surgeon tliriist his hands into his pockets 
and stood staring for a moment or two at the 
bodies of the Zouaves. 

“ I cannot do it,” lie said, suddenly looking 
up at San Giacinto. 1 am master here and I am 
responsible. 'J’he secret is professional, of 
course. If I knew you, even by sight, I should 
not hesitate. As it is, I must ask your name.” 

San Giacinto did not hesitate long, as the 
surgeon was evidently master of the situation. 
Ho took a card from his case and silently 
handed it to the doctor. The latter took it 
and read the name, “Don Giovanni Saracinesca, 
Marchese di Sau Giacinto.” His face betrayed 
no emotion, but the belief flashed through his 
mind that there was no such person in existence. 
He was one of the leadirvjmen in his profession, 
and knew Prince Saracinesca and SanP Ilario, 
but he had never heard of this other Don 
Giovanni. He knew also that the city was in 


a state of revolution, and that many suspicious 
persons were likely to gain access to public 
buildings on false pretences. 

“ Very well,” he said quietly. “You are 
not afraid of dead men, I see. Be good enough 
to wait a moment here—no one will see you, 
and you will not be recognised. I wdll go and 
see that there is nobody in the w^ay, and you 
shall have a sight of tlie young lady.” 

His companion nodded in assent, and the 
surgeon w'cnt out through the narrow door. 
San Giacinto was surprised to hear the heavy 
key turned in the lock and withdrawn, but 
immediately accounted for the fact on the 
theory that the surgeon wished to prevent 
anyone from finding his visitor lest the secret 
should be divulged. He was not a nervous 
man, and had no especial horror of being left 
alone in a mortuary chamber for a few minutes. 
He looked about him, and saw that the room 
was higli and vaulted. One window alone gave 
air, and this was ten feet from the floor and 
heavily ironed. He reflecjtcd with a smile that 
if it pleased the surgeon to leave him there he 
could not possibly get out. Neither his size 
nor his phenomenal strength could assist him in 
the least. There w^as no furniture in the place. 
Half-a-dozen slabs of slate for the bodies were 
built against the wall, solkl and immovable, and 
the door was of the heaviest oak, thickly 
studded with huge iron nails. If the dead men 
had been living prisoners their place of confine¬ 
ment could not have been more strongly oDn- 
trived. 

San Giacinto waited a quarter of an hour, and 
at last, as the surgeon did not reti^rii, he sat 
down upon one of the marble slabs, and, being 
very hungry, coii.soled himself by lighting a 
cigar, while he meditated upon the surest means 
of conveying Donna Faustina to her father’s 
house. At last he began to wonder how long 
he was to W’ait. 

“I should not wonder,” he said to himself, 
“ if that long-eared professor had taken me for 
a revolutioni.^ t.” 

He was not far wrong, indeed. The surgeon 
had despatched a messenger for a couple of gen¬ 
darmes, and had gone about his business in 
the hospital, knowing very well that it would 
take some time to find the police while the riot 
lasted, and congratulating himself upon having 
caught a prisoner who, if not a revolutionist, 
was at all events an, impostor, since he had 
a cai*d printed with a false iiame. 


CHAPTER VI 

The improvised banquet at the Palazzo Sara- 
cinoscia was not a merry one, but the probable 
dangers to the city and the disappearaiico of 
Faustina Montevarchi furnished matter for 
plenty of conversation. The majority inclined 
to the belief that the girl had lost her head and 
hod run home, but as neither Sant’ Ilario xfer 
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his cousin returned, there was much specula¬ 
tion. The prince said he believed that they 
had f<»ind Faustina at her father’s house and 
had stayed to^ dinner, whereupon some mali¬ 
cious person remarked that it needed a 
revolution in Rome to produce hospitality in 
Kuch a quarter. 

Dinner was nearly ended when Pasquale, the 
butler, whispered to the prince that a gendarme 
wanted to speak with him on very important 
business.’ 

“ Bring him here,” answer ed old Saracinesca, 
aloud. “ There is a gendarme outside,” he 
added, addressing his' guests ; “he will tell us 
all the news. Shall we have him hero ! ” 

Everyone assented enthusiastically to th<i 
proposition, for most of those present were 
anxious about their houses, not knowing W'hat 
had taken place daring the last two hours. The 
man was ushered in, and stood at a distance, 
holding his three-cornered hat in his hand, ami 
looking rather sheepish and uiicoinfortahle. 

“ Well?” asked the prince. “What is the 
matter ? We all wish to hear the news.” 

“Excellency,” began the soldier, “I must 

ask many pardons for apyjoaring thus-” 

Indeed, his uniform was more or less disarranged 
and he looked pale and fatigued. 

“Never mind your appearance. »Speak up,” 
answered ohl Saracinosca, in cncouragiug tones. 

“ Excellency,” said the man, “ 1 must apolo¬ 
gise, hut there is a gentleman who calls himself 
Don Giovanni, of your revered name-” 

“I know there is. Ho is my son. What 
about him ? ” 

“He is Jiot the Signor Principe di Sant’ Ilario, 
Excellency—he calls himself by another name— 
Marchese di—di—hero is his card, Excellency.” 

“]My cousin, San Giacinto, then. What about 
him, I say ? ” 

“ Your Excellency has a cousin-” stam¬ 

mered the gendarme. 

“Well? Is it against the law to have cousins? ” 
cried the prince. “What is the matter with 
my cousin ? ” 

“ 7.>fo exclaimed the soldier in great 

agitation. “ What a combination ! Yo\ir 
fiixcellcncy’s cousin is in the mortuary cliainber 
at Santo Spirito ! ” 

“ Is he dead ?” asked Saracinesca in a lower 
voice, but starting from his chair, 

“No,” cried the man, qaesto d il male/ 
That is the trouble ! He is alive and very 
well ! ” 

“ Then what the devil is he doing in the 
mortuary chamber ? ” roared the prince. 

“ Excellency, 1 beseech your pardon, I had 
notlnrig to do with locking up the Signor 
Marchese. It was the surgeon, Excellency, 
who took him for a Garibaldian. He 
liberated at once-” 

^ I should think so ! ” answered Saracinesca, 
sajragely. “ And what business have your asses 
.of surgeons with gentlemen ? My hat, Pasqualo. 
And how on earth came my cousin to be in 
Santo Spirito ? ” 


“ Excellency, I know nothing, but I had to. 
do ray duty.” 

“ And if you know nothing how the devil do 
you expect to do your duty I I will have you 
and the surgeon and the whole of Santo Spirito 
and all the patients, in the Carcori Nuove, safe 
in prison before morning ! My hat, Pasquale, 

1 say ! ” 

Some confusion followed, during which the 
gendarme, who was anxious to escape all respon¬ 
sibility in the matter of San Giaointo’s confiiio- 
ment, left the room and descended the grand 
staircase three steps at a time. Mounting his 
horse he galloped back through tlie now dcsei ted 
streets to the hospital. 

Witliiii two minutes after his arrival San 
Giacinto heard the bolt of the Iieavy lock run 
back in the socket and the surgeon entered the 
mortuary chamber. San Giacinto bad n(?arly 
finished his cigar and Was growing impatient, 
but the doctor made many apologies for his long 
absence, 

“ All unexpected relapse in a dangerous case, 
Signor Marchese,” said he in explanation. 
“What would you have? We doctors are at 
the mercy of Nature ! Pray forgive my neglect, 
but I could send no one, as you did not wish to 
be seen. I locked the door, so that nobody 
miglit find you lierc. Pray come with me, and 
you shall sec* the young lady at once.” 

‘‘ By all meaiis,” replied San Giacinto. ‘‘ Dead 
men are ])oor company, and I am in a hurry,” 

Tlic surgeon led the wa}' to the accident ward 
and introduced his companion to a small clean 
room in which a shaded lamp was burning. A 
Sister of Mercy stood bj7 the white bed, upon 
which lay a young girl, sU’otched out at her full 
length. 

‘ ‘ You are too late,” said the nun very quietly. 
“ She is dead, poor child,” 

San Giacinto uttered a deep exclamation of 
horror and was at the bedside even before the 
surgeon. He lifted the fair young creature in 
his arms and stared at the cold face, holding it 
to the light. Then with a hjud cry of astonish¬ 
ment he laid down his burden. 

“ It is not she, Signor Professore,” ho said. 

“ I must apologise for the tnjuble I have given 
you. Pray acc(*i:)t my best thanks. 'I’liere is 
a resemblance, but it is nob she.” 

Tlie doctor was somewhat relieved to find 
himself freed fnmi the responsibility which, as 
San Giacinto had told him, involved the honour 
of one of the greatest families in Rome. Before 
speaking, he satisfied himself that the young 
woman was really dead. 

“ Death often makes faces look alike which 
have no resemblance to each other in life,” he 
remarked as he turned away. Then they both 
left the room, followed at a little distance by 
the sister who was going to summon the bearers 
to carry away her late charge. 

As the two men desoended the steps, the sound 
of loud voices in altercation reached their ears, 
and as they emerged into the vestibule, they 
saw old Prince Saracinesca flourishing his stick 
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in danger ous proximity to the head of the 
porter. Toe latter had retreated until he stood 
with his back against the wall. 

‘‘ I will have none of this lying/^ shouted the 
irate nobleman. “ The Marchese is here—the 
gendarme told me he was in the mortuary 
chamber—if he is not pro<iiiced at once I will 

break your rascally neck-” The man was 

protesting as fast and as loud his assailant 
threatened him. 

“ Eh! My good cousin I ” cried San Giacinto, 
whose unmifitakable voice at once made the 
prince desist from his attack and turn round. 

* ‘ Do not kill the fellow! I am alive and well, 
as you seo.^’ 

A short explanation ensued, during which 
the surgeon was obliged to admit that as San 
Giacinto had no means of proving any identity 
he, the doctor in charge, had thought it best to 
send for the. police, in view of the unquiet 
state of the city. 

“ But what brought you here ? ” asked old 
Saracinesca, who was puzzled to account for his 
cousin’s presence iu the hospital. 

San Giacinto had satisfied his curiosity and 
did not care a pin for the annoyance to which 
he had been subjected. He was anxious, too, 
to get away, and having half guessed the 
surgeon’s suspicions was not at all .surprised by 
the revelation concerning the gt^ndarnie. 

“Allow me to thank you again,” he said 
politely, turning to the doctor. “ I have no 
doubt you acted quite rightly. Let us go,” he 
added, addressing the prince. 

The porter received a coin as consolation 
money for the abuse Ife had siistaincd, and the 
two cousins found themselves in the street. 
Saracinesca again a.sked for an explanation. 

“Very simple,’’replied San Giacinto. “Donna 
Faustina was not at her father’s house, so your 
son and I separat(‘d to continue our search. 
Chancing to find myself here for I do not 
know my way about the city—T learnt the now^s 
of the explosion, and was told that two Zouaves 
had been found dead and had been taken into 
.the hospital. Fearing lest one of them might 
have been Gouache, 1 succeeded in get ting in, 
when I was kicked up wilh the dead bodies, as 
you have heard. Gouache, by tlie bye, was 
not one of them. 

“It is outrageous-” began Saracinesca, 

but his companion did not allow him to proceed. 

“It is no matter,” he said, quickly. “The 
important thing is to find Donna Faustina. 
1 suppose you have no news of her.” 

“None. Giovanni had not come home when 
.the gendarme appeared.” 

^l^4Then we must continue the search as best 
■ .1^ said San Giacinto. Thereupon, they 
,1^h got into the prince’s cab and drove away. 

was nearly midnight when a small detach- 
.hE^tv^of Zouaves crossed the bridge of Sant’ 
There had beenciorae sharp fighting at 
the Porta S«.n Paolo, at the other extremity of 
Rome, and the men were weary. But rest was 
not to be exi)ected that night, and the tired 
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soldiers were led back to do sentry duty in the 
neighbourhood of their quarters. The officer 
halted the little body in the broad space beyond. 

“ ]Monsieur Gouache,” said the lieutenant, 

“ you will take a corporal’s guard and maintain 
order in the neighbourhood of the barracks— 
if there i.s anything left of them,” he added, 
with a mournful laugh. 

Gouache stepped forward and half a dozen 
men formed themselves behind him. The officer 
was a good friend of liis^ 

“I suppose you have not dined any more, 
than I, Monsieur Gouache ? ” 

“ Not I, mon lieutenano. It is no matter.” 

“ Pick up something to eat if you can, at 
.such an hour. I will see that you are relieved 
before morning. Shoulder arm.s! March I ” 

So Anastase Gouache trudged away down the 
Borgo Nuovo wdth his men at his heels. Among 
the number there was the son of a French 
duke, an English gentleman whose forefathers 
had marched with tlio Conquero..' as their 
descendant now marched behind the Parisian 
artist, a young Swdss doctor of law, a couple 
of reil-hcaded Irish peasants, and two or three 
other.s. When they reached the scene of the 
late catastrophe the place was deserted. The 
men who had been set to work at clearing 
away the ruV)bish had soon found what a hope¬ 
less task they liad undertaken ; and the news 
Viaving soon spread that only the regimental 
musicians were in the barracks at the time, and 
that tliese few had been in all probability in 
the lower story of the building, where the band- 
room was situated, all attempts at finding the 
bodies were abandoned until the nexo day. 

Gouache and many others had escaped death 
almost miraculously, for five minutes had no^ 
elapsed after they had started at the double- 
quick for the Porta San Paolo, when the building 
was blown up. The news had of course been 
brought to them while they were repulsing the 
attack upon the gate, but it not until many 
hours afterwards that a small detachment could 
safely bo spared to return to their devastated 
quarters. Gouache himself had been just in 
time to join his comrades, and with them had 
seen mo.st of tlie fighting. He now placed his < 
men at proper distances along the street, and 
found leisure to reflect upon what had occurred. 
He was hungry and thirsty, and grimy with 
gunpowder, but there was evidently no prospect 
of getting any refreshment. ^ The night, too, 
was gt*owing cold, and he found it necessary to 
walk briskly about to kc^ himself warm. At 
first he tramped backwards and forwards, some 
fifty paces each way, but growing weary of the 
monotonous exercise, he began to scramble ^bput 
among the heaps of ruins. His quick imagination 
called the scene as it must have looked at the 
moment of the explosion, and then reverted with 
a sharp pang to the thought of his poor comraoes- 
in-arms who lay crushed to death many fpet 
below the stones on which he trod. 

Sudfienly, as ho leaned against a huge blocks 
absorbed in his thoughts, the low wading oi 
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ar woman’s voice reached his ears. The sound 
roceeded apparently from no great distance, 
ut the tone was very soft and low. Gradually, 
as he listened* ho thought he distinguished 
words, but such words as he had not expected 
to hear, though they expressed his own feeling 
well enough. 

“ Requiem eternam dona eis I ” 

It was quite distinct, and the accents soimded 
strangely familiar. ^IJe held his breath and 
strained every faculty to cat^jh the sounds. 

‘ ‘ Requiem sempitemam — sempitemiam—sem - 
pitemam!^^ The despairing tones trembled at 
tlie third repetition, and then the voice broke 
into passionate sobbing. 

Anastase did nob wait for more. At first he 
had half believed that what ho heard was due 
to his imagination, but the sudden weeping left 
no doubt that it was real. Cautiously lie made 
his way amongst the ruins, until he stopped 
shojrt in aniaxement not unmingled with horror. 

]jti an angle where a part of the walls was still 
standing, a woman M^as on her knees, her hands 
stretched wildly out before her, her darkly-clad 
figure faintly revealed by the beams of the waning 
moon. The covering had fallen back from her 
head upon her shoulders, and the stniggling 
rays fell upon her beautiful features, marking 
their angelic outline with delicate light. Still 
Anastase remained motionless, scarcely believing 
his eyes, and yet knowing that lovely face too 
well not to believe. It was Donna Faustijia 
Montevarchi who knelt there at midnight, alone, 
repeating the solemn words from the mass for 
the dead; it was for him that she wept, and he 
know it. * 

Standing there upon the common grave of his 
comrades, a wild joy filled the young man’s heart, 
a joy such as must bo felt to bo known, for it 
passes the power of earthly words to tell it. In 
that dim and ghastly place the sun seemed 
suddenly to shine as at noonday in a fair 
country; the crumbling masonry and blocks of 
broken stone grew more lovely than the loveliest 
flowers, and from the dai k figure of that lonely 
heart-broken woman the man wdio loved her saw* 
a radiance proceeding which overliow^ed and 
made bright at once his eyes and his hcai t. In 
the intensity of his emotion, the hand w hicli lay 
upon the fallen stone contiaeted snddimly and 
broke off a fragment of the loosened mortar. 

At the slight noise, Faustina turned her head. 
Her eyes were vide and wild, and as she started 
to her feet she uttered a short, sharp cry, and 
staggered backward against the wall. In a 
moment Anastase was at her side, sai>porling 
her and looking into her face. 

“"Taustina ! ” 

During a few seconds she gazed horrorstriick 
ond silent upon him, stifibning herself and hohl- 
lier face away from his. It was as though 
Iris*' ghost had risen out of the earth and 
embraced her. Then the wild look shivered 
}ike a mask and vanished, her features softened, 
arid the colour rose to her cheeks for an instant. 
Very slowly she di-ew him towards her, her 


eyes fixed on his; their lips met in a long, sweet.*, 
kiss—then her strength forsook her, and she 
swooned away in his arms. 

Gouache supiiortod Jher tenderly until she sat 
leaning against the wall, and then knelt dowMi 
by her side. He did not know what to do, and 
had he known it would have availed him little. 
His instinct told him that she would presently 
recover consoioiisiiess, and his emotions had so 
wholly overcome him that he could only look at 
iier lovely face as her head rested upCui his arm. 

But wdiile he waited a great tear began to 
steal into his heart. He asked himself how 
Faustina had come to such a place, and how her 
coming w^as to bo accounted for. It was long 
past midiiight now, and he guessed w'hat trouble 
and anxiety there w'ould bo in her father’s house 
until she w as found. He repre.sentod to himself 
in quick succession the scenes which would 
follow Ins appearance at the Palazzo Monte¬ 
varchi with the youngest daughter of the family 
in his arms—or in a cab, and he confessed to 
himself that never lover had been in such 
straits. 

Faustina opened her eyes and sighed, nestled 
her head softly on his breast, sighing again, in 
tlio happy consciousness that he was safe, and 
then ut last she sat up and looked him in the 
face. 

“ I was so sure you w'ere killed,” said she, in 
her soft voice. 

“ My darling! ” he exclaimed, pressing her to 
his side. 

“Are you not glad to bo alive?” she asked. 
“For my sake, at least 1 You do not know' 
what I have suffered.” 

Again he held her close to him, in silence, 
forgetting all the unheard-of difiiculties of his 
situation in the hapj)in(iss of holding her in his 
arms. Ills silence, indeed, was more eloquent 
than any words could have been. 

“ My beloved! ” he said at last, “ how could 
you run such risks for me? Do you think 1 am 
worthy of so much love? And yet, if loving 
yuu can make me worthy of you, I am the most 
deserving man that ever lived—and 1 live only 
for you. But for you I ndglit as well bo buried 
under our feet here with my poor comrades. 
But tell me, Faustina, w'cre you not afraid to 
come? How long have you been here? It is 
very late—it is almost morning.” 

“Is it? What does it matter, since you are 
safe? You ask how^ I came? Did I not tell 
yoti I would follow you? Why did 3 ’'Ou run on 
without mo? I lan here very quickly, and just 
as I saw the gates of the barracks there was 
a terrible noise and I was thrown down, I cannot 
tell how. vSoon 1 got to my feet and csi-ept 
under a doul■wa 3 ^ I supi}ose * I must have 
fainted, for I thought 3 'ou w’ere killed. I saw 
a soldier before me just when it happened, and 
lie nuifit have been struck. I took him for you. 
When I came to m^.self there v/ere so fnany 
people in the street that I could nt>t move {tom 
where I w'fis. 'I’hen they wentawa^q and 1 came 
here wdiile the workmen tried to move the 
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stones, and I watched them and begged thorn to 
go on, but they would not, and I had nothing 
to give them, so tliey went away too, and 
I knew that I should have to wait until to¬ 
morrow to find you- for I would have waited— 
» no one should have dragged me away—ah ! my 
darling —my Ixdoved ! Wliat does anything 
matter now that you arc safe ! ” 

fully half an hour they sat talking in this 
wise, both knowing that the situation could not 
last, but •neither willing to speak the word 
which miist^nid it. (iuuacho, indeed, was in 
a two-fold difficulty. N<it only was Im wliolly 
at a loss for a means of introducing Faustina 
into her father’s house luiohscrved at such an 
hour ; he was in command of the men stationed 
in the neighbourhood, and to leave his post 
under any circumstances whatever would be 
a very grave breach of duty, lie ct>ukl neither 
allow Faustina to return alone, nor could lie 
accompany her. He could not send one of his 
men for a friend to help him, since to take any¬ 
one into his confiilence was to ruin the girl's 
reputation in the eyes of all Home. To find 
a cab at tliat tii!H 3 of night was almost out of 
the question. The position seemed desperate. 

Faustina, too, was a mere child, and it was 
impossible to explain to her the social cou- 
sequences of her being discovered with him. 

“I think, perliaps,” said she after a happy 
silence, and in rather a timid voi(;e I think, 
perhaps, you had bettfir take me home now. 
They will he anxious, you know,” she a<ldod, as 
though fearing tliat he should suspect lier of 
wishing to leave him. 

“ Yes, I must take you home,” answered 
Gouache, somewhat absently. To her his tone 
sounded cold. 

“Are you angry because I 'want to go’’’asked 
the young girl, looking lovingly into his face. 

“Angry? No indeed, darling! I ought to 
have taken you home at once—but 1 w'as too 
happy to think of it. Of course your people 
must bo lerriVdy anxious, and tlio question is 
how to manage your entrance. Gan you get 
into the house unseen. Is there any way ? Any 
small door that is open ? ” 

“ We can wake the porter,” said Faustina, 
simply. “ He will let us in.” 

“It would do. Hovv can I go to your 
father and tell him that I found you here? 
Besido.s, the porter know's me.” 

“ Weil, if he does, wliat docs it matter ?” 

“He would talk about it to other servants, 
and all Rome'would know it to-morrow. You 
must go home 'with a woman, and to do that w^e 
must find someone you know. It would bo 
a terrible injury to you to ‘have such a story 
repeated abroad.” 

“Why?” 

To this ipnocent question Gouache did not 
find a ready answer. He smiled quietly and 
jiressed her to his side more closely. 

“ The world is a very bad place, dearest. I am 
a man and know it. You must trust me to do 
what is best* Will you ? ” 


‘ ‘ How’ can you ask ? I will always trust you. ” 

“ Then I w ill tell you what we will do. Y’^ou 
must go home with the Princess Sant’ 

“With Corona? But-” 

“ She know^a that I love you,*and she is the 
only w^oman in Romo whom I wTuild trust. Do 
not be surprised, She asked me if it was true, 
and I said it was. I am on duty here, and you 
must w^aib for nio wdiile I make the rounds of 
my sentries—it will not take five minutes, 
d'heii I will take you to the Palazzo Saracinesca. 
I shall not be iniTscd hero for an liour.” 

“ 1 will do w halever you wish,” said Faustina, 
“Perhaps tliat is best. 4 hit I am afraid every¬ 
body will be asleep. Is it not very late?” 

“ I wdll wake tliorn up if they arc sleeping,” 

He h‘ft her to make , his round and soon 
assured himself that Ins men were not napping. 
Then before lie returned ho stopped at the 
CO? ner of a street, and by the feeble moonlight 
sciatclicd a few words on a leaf from his 
notebook. 

“ Madame,” he wrote. “I liave found Donna 
Faustina Montevarchi, who had lost her w^ay. 
It is absolutely necessary that you sliouKl 
accompany her to her father’s house. Y’^ou are 
the only person whom I can trust. I am at 
your gate. Bring something in the way of 
a cloak to disguise her wdtli.” 

He signed liis initials and folded the paper, 
slipping it into his pocket where ho could 
readily find it. Thou he w'ont back to the place 
wdiere Faustina w^as waiting. He helped her 
out of the ruin.s, and passing through a side 
^street so as to avoid the sentinels, they made 
their way rajiidly to the bridge. The sentry 
cliallcnged Gouache w ho gave the W'ord at once 
and wfiH allo'wcd to pass on wnth his charge. 
In less than a quarter of a’n hour they were at 
the Palazzo Saraciiiesca. Gouache made 
Fairstina stand in the shadow of a doorway 
on the opposite side of the street and advanced 
to the great doors. A ray of light which passed 
through the crack of a shutter behind the heavy 
iro/i grating on one side of the arch showed tliat 
the ])orter was up. Anataso drew' his bayonet 
from his side and tapped with its point against 
the high window. 

“ Who is there?” asked the porter, thrusting 
his head out. 

“ is the Principe di Sant’ Ilario still awake ? ” 
asked Gouache*. 

“ He is not at homo. Heaven knows whcio 
ho is. What do you want? The princess is 
sitting up to wait for the prince.” 

“ Tliat will do as well,” rexilied Anastaso. 
“I am sent with this note from the Vatican. 
It needs an immediate answer. Bo good enough 
to say that I was ordered to wait,” 

The [explanation satisfied the porter, to whorp 
the sight of a Zeu ivo W'as just then more agree¬ 
able than usual, lie put his arm out tbrgif^h 
the grating and took the paper. 

“ It does not look as though it came from 
the Vatican,” ho remarked doubtfully, as hu 
turned the scrap to the light of his lamiJ, 
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“ The cardinal is waiting—make haste!” said 
Gouache. It struck him that even if the man 
could read a little, which was not improbable, 
the inftials A. G., being those of Gardinal 
Antonelli in reversed order, would be enough to 
frighten the fellow and make him move (jiiiekly. 
This, indeed, was precisely wliat occurred. 

In five minutes the small door in the gate was 
opened, and Gouache saw Corona’s tall figuie 
step out, into the street. She hesitated a 
moment wlujii she saw* the Zouave alone, and 
then clbsed the door with a snap behind her. 
Gouache bowed quickly and gave her his arm. 

“ I^et us be quick,’’^he said, “ or the porter 
will see us. Donna Fausliiiii is under that door¬ 
way, You know how grateful I am—there is 
no time to say it.” 

Corona said nothing, but hastened to Faus¬ 
tina’s side. The latter put her arms about her 
friend’s neck and kissed her. Tlie prim.'ess 
threw a wide eloak over the young girl’s 
shoulders iind drew the hood over her head. 

“ Let us be quick,” said Corona, repeating 
Gouache’s woi-ds. Tho}'^ walked quickly away 
in silence, and no one .jpoke until they reached 
the Palazzo Montevai'chi. Explanations were 
impossible, and eveiyono was too much absorbed 
by the danger of the situation to speak of any¬ 
thing else. When they were a few steps from 
the gate Corona stopped. 

“ You may leave us here,” she said coldly, 
addressing Gouaeho. 

“ But, }.)rincess, I will see you homo,” pro¬ 
tested the latter, somewhat surprised by her 
tone. 

‘ ‘ No—I will take a servant back wi th me. Will 
you be good enough to leave us?” she asked 
almost haughtily, as Gouache still lingered. 

Ho had no clioice but to obey her commands, 
tlioiigli for some time ho could not explain to 
liimself the cause of the princess’s behaviour. 

“ Good night, Madame. Good-night, Made¬ 
moiselle,” he said, quietly. Then with a low 
bow ho turned aw'ay and disapjjeared in tlic 
darkness. In five minutes he had readied llie 
bridge, running at the top of his speed, and ho 
regained his post wdthoiit his absence having 
been observed. 

When tlie two women were alone, Corona laid 
her hand upon Faustina’s shoiiUler and looked 
down into the girl’s fa<'c. 

“ Faustina, my child,” she said, ‘‘ how could 
you be led into such a wild scrape ? ” 

“Why did you'troat him so unkindly ?”4asked 
the young girl \vith flashing eyes. “It was 
cruel and unkind-” 

“ Because he deserved it,” answered Corona, 
with rising anger. “ How could he dare—from 
my house—a mere child like you--” 

“I do not know what you iniagintJ,” said 
Frlustina in a tone of deep resentment. ^ I fol¬ 
lowed him to tho Serristori barracks, and I 
fainthd when they were blow^n up. He found 
me and brought mo to you, because he said I 
CQuld not go back to my father’s house with him. 
Jf I love him what is that to you ? ” 


--- ^ - 

“ It is a great deal to me that he should have 
got you into this trouble.” 

He did not. If it is trouble, I got myself 
into it. Do you love him yourself that you are 
so angry ? ” 

“l!” cried Corona, in amazement at tho girl’s 
audacity. “ Poor Gouache !” she added with a 
half-scornful, half-pit}7 ug laugh. ‘ * Come, child ! 
Let us go in. \V"e cannot stand here all night 
talking. I will tell your mother that you lost 
your way in our house and >vere founrj asleep in 
a distant room. The look w'^as janmicd, and you 
could not get out.” 

“I think I wnll simply tell the truth,” 
answ^ered Fatistina. 

“You'will do nothing of tho kind,” said 
Corona, sternly. “ l^o you know what would 
happen? You w'ould be shut up in a convent by 
your father for several years, and tho world 
would say that I had favoured your meetings 
wdth Monsieur Gouache. This is no trifling 
matter. You need say iu)thing. I wdll give the 
whole explanation myself, and take the respon¬ 
sibility of the falsehood upon my own shoulders.” 

“ I promised him to do as he bid me,” replied 
Faustina. “1 sup]>ose he \voul<l have* me follow 
your advice, and so I wnll. Are you still angry, 
Corona ? ” 

“ I will try not to be, if jnm w-ili bo sensible.” 

They knocked at the gate and were soon 
admitted. Tho whole household was on foot, 
though it was past <jiie o’clock. It is unnecessary 
to describe tho emotions of Faustina’s relations, 
nor their gratitude to Corona, whose explanation 
they accepted at once, with a delight wliich may 
easily l)e imagined. 

“ But your ])ortcr said he had seen her leave 
your house,” said the Princess Montevarclii, 
recollecting the detail and anxious to have it 
explained. 

“He was mistaken, in his fright,” returned 
Corona, calmly. “ It was only my maid, who 
; ran out to see what W'as the matter and returned 
soon afterw'ards.” 

Tliere was riolliing more to be said. 'I’he old 
I prince and Ascanir> Bellegra w^alked home wdth 
' Cormia, who refused to Avait until a carriage 
could be got ready, on tho ground that her 
Inisband might have returned from the .se.areh 
; and might be anxious at lier aV)sence. She left 
her escort at her door anil inounted the steps 
alone. As she was going up tho porter came 
running after lier. 

“Excellency,” lie said, in low tones, “the 
Signor Principe came back wdiile you w^ero gone, 
and I told him that you bad received a note 
from the Vatican, and had gone aw^ay wdtli the 
Zouave who brought it. I hope 1 did right-” 

“Of course you did,” replied Corona. She 
W'as a calm woman, and not easily thrown oil 
her guard ; but as she made hlJr answ'or, she 
W'as conscious of an unpleasant sensation wholly 
new to her. She hail jiover done anything con¬ 
cerning which she had reason to^sk herself 
what Giovanni would tliink of it. For the first 
time since her marriage wdth him she knew that 
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siie had aoTnething to conceal How, indeed, 
Vvas it possible to tell him the story of Faustina’s 
wild doings? Giovanni was a man who knew 
the world, and had no great belief in its virtues. 
To tell him what had occurred would be to do 
Faustina an irreparable inj\iry in his eyes. He 
would believe his wife, no doubt, but ho would 
tell her that Faustina had deceived her. She 
cared little what he might think of Gouache, 
for slie herself was incensed against him, 
believing that he must certainly have used some 
pj^uasion to induce Faustina to follow him, 
rrmd as the idea seemed. 

Corona had little time for reflection, however. 
She could not stand upon the stairs, and as soon 
as .she entered the house she must meet her 
husband. She made up her mind hurriedly to 
do what in most cases is extremely dangerous. 
Giovanni was in her boudoir, pale and anxious. 
He had forgotten that he had not dined that 
evening, and was smoking a cigarette witli 
short, shai^p puffs. 

Thank God ! ” he cried, as his wife entered 
the room. “Where have you been, my <larling?” 

“Giovanni,” said Corona, gravely, laying her 
two hands on his shoulders, “you know you 
can trust me—do you not ? ” 

“As I trust heaven,”he answered, tenderly. 

“ You must trust me now, then,” said she. 

1 cannot tell you where I have been. I will 
tell you some day, you have my solemn promise. 
Faustina Montevarchi is with her mother. I took 
her back, and told them she had followed me 
from the rooin, had lost her way in the house, 
and had accidentally fastened a door w hich she 
could not open. You must support the story. 
You need only say that I told you so, because 
you were out at the time. I w ill not lie to you, 
so'X-tell you that I invented the story.” 

Sant* Ilario \va.s silent for a few minutes, 
during which he looked steadily into his wife’s 
eyes, which met his without flinching. 

“ You shall do as you please, Corona,’* he said 
at last, returning the cigarette to his lips and 
still looking at her. “ Will yon answ er me one 
question ? ” 

“ If I can without explaining.” 

“ That Zoxiave who brought.the message from 
^e Vatic^—was he Gouache?” 

Corona tumtid her eyes away, annoyed at thf^ 
demand. To refuse to answer v/as tantamount 
to admitting the truth, and she would not lie 
to her husband. 

“ It was Gouache,” she said, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

^ “I thought so,” answ^cred Sant* Ilario in 
a low voice. He moved away, throwing hi.s 
cigarette into the'fireplace, “ Very well,” he 
continued, “I will rememl>er to tell the story 
as you told it to me, and I am sure yon will tell 
mo the truth some day.” 

“ Of course,” said Corona. “ And I thank 
you, Giovanni, with roy whole heart i Tliero is 
no one like you, dear.” ^ 

She sat uown in chair beside him as he 
stood, and taking his hand she pressed it to her 


lips. She knew well enough what a. atra^o: 
thing she had asked, and she was indeed 
fill to him. ,He stooped down and kissed lici^ 
forehead. * 

“I will always trust you,” lie said, softly, , 
“ Tell me, dear one, has tnis matter given you 
pain ? Is it a secret that will trouble you ? ” 

“ Not now,” she answered, frankly. 

Giovanni was in earnest when he promised to 
trust his wife. He knew, better than any 
living man, how well '»vorthy she was of his 
utmost confidence, and he meant what he said. 
It must be confessed that the situation was 
a trying one to a man of his temper, and the 
depth of his love for Corona can be judged from 
the readiness with which he consented to^hei* 
concealing anything from him. Every circum¬ 
stance connected with what had happened that 
evening was strange, and the conclusion, instead 
of elucidating the mystery, only made it more 
I mysterious still. His cousin’s point - blank 
‘ declaration that Faustina and Gouache wore in 
love was startling to all his ideas and prejudices. 
He had seen Gouache kiss Corona’s hknd in 
a corner of the drawing-room, a proceeding 
wliich he did not wholly approve, though it 
was common enough. Then Gouache and 
Faustina had disappeared. Then Faustina had 
been found, and to facilitate the finding it had 
been necessary tliat Corona and Gouache should 
leave the palace together at one o’clock in the 
morning. Finally, Corona had appealed to his 
I confidence in her and had taken adv'antage of it 
‘ to refuse any present explanation whatever of 
her proceedings. Corona was a very noble anil 
true woman, and he had promised to trust her. 
How far he kept his word will appear hereafter. 


CIIAFCER VII 

When San Oiacinto heard Corona’s explanation 
of Faustina’s disappearance, ho said nothing. 
He did not Ixilicvo the story in the least, but if 
everyone was satisfied tlune was no reason why 
lie should not be satisfied also, ^iliough ho saw 
well enough that the tale was a pure invention, 
and that there was something Miind it which 
was not to lx> known, the result was, on the 
whole, exactly what he desired. Ho received 
the. tlianks of the Montevarchi household for 
ids fruitless exertions with a smile of gratifica** 
tion, and congratulated the princess upon the 
happy issue of the adventure. He made no 
preseftt attempt to ascertain the real truth by 
asking questions which would hav^ been hard . 
to answer, for he was delighted that the incident 
should bo explained away and forgotten at'once, 
Donna Fau.stina’s disappearance was of course 
freely-'discusscd and variously commented, but 
the general verdict of the world contrary to 
8 an Giacinto’s private conclusion^’ People said 
that the account given by the fai|filv must 
tnie, since it was absurd to suppose tnat a $hild 
just out of the convent could be either so 
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or sb courageous as to go out alone at such 
« iBoment. . No other hypothesis was in the 
tenable, and the demonstration offered 
;iaus^. be'accepted as giving the only solution of 
^he problem. S'l-n Giaointo told no one that he 
thought ditferently. 

It was before all things his intention to estab¬ 
lish himself firmly in Roman society, and his 
natural tact told him that the best way to 
accomplish this was to offend no one, and to 
endorse without question the o})inion of the 
Tttajority. Moreover, os a part of his plan for 
assuring his position consisted in marrying 
Faustina’s sister, his interest lay manifestly 
in protecting the good name of her family by 
every, pieans in his power. He knew that old 
Montevarchi passed for being one of the most 
rigid amongst the stiff company of the strait¬ 
laced, and that the prince was as careful of the 
conduct of his children as his father had formerly 
been in regard to his own doings. Ascanio 
Rellegra was the result of this home education, 
and already'bid fair to follow in his parent’s 
footsteps.- Christian virtues are certainly not 
incompatible with manliness, but the practice 
of them as maintained by Prince Montevarchi 
had made his son Ascanio" a colourless creature, 
rather non-bad than good, clotheddn a garment 
of righteousness tliat fitted him only because 
his harmless soul had no salient bosses of 
goodness, any more than it was disfigured by 
any reprehensible depressions capable of harbour¬ 
ing evil. 

There is a class of men in certain states of 
society who are manly, but not masculine. 
There is nothing paradoxical in the statement, 
nor is it a mere play upon the meanings of 
words. There are men of all ages, young, 
middle - aged, and old, wiuj pot soss many 
estimable virtues, who show physical courage 
wherever it is necessary, who are honourable, 
strong, industrious, and tenacious of purpose, but 
who undeniably lack something which belongs to 
the ideal man, and which, for want of a better 
*word, wo call the masculine element. When 
we shall liave microscopes so largo and power¬ 
ful that a human being shall bo as transparent 
under the concentrated light of the lenses as the 
tiniest insect when placed in one of our modern 
Tnstruments, then, perhaps, the scientist of the 
•future may discover the causes of this differoneo. 
I believe, however, that it does not depend 
upon the fact of one man having a few ounces 
more of blood in h’s veins tlian another. The 
fact lies deeper hidden than that, and may 
*p\i2alo the psychu'logiat as woil as the professor 
of anthropology. For us it exists and wo 
cannot explain it, but must content ourselves 
with c(?mparing the phenomena which proceed 
from these differences of organisation. At the 
present day the society of the Knglish-sixiaking 
r^cesc^eema to favour the growth of the creature 
who is only maSily but not masculine, whereas 
outside the pfle of that strange little family 
whu)h Cftlis itself “society*- the masculinity of 
mitn is more striking than among other races. 
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Not long ago a #’rench journalist said that 
many of the peculiarities of the English-speaking 
peoples proceeded from the omnipresence of the 
young girl, who reads every novel that appears, 
goes to every theatre, and regulates the tone of 
conversation and literature by her never-absent 
innocence. Cynics, if there are still repre¬ 
sentatives of a school which has grown ridiculous, 
may believe this if they ^easo; the fact 
remains that it is precisely the most masculine 
class of men who show the strongest predilection 
for the society of the moat refined '.vomen, an^^. 
who, on the whole, show the greatest respect 
for all women in general. The masculine man 
prefers the company of the other sex by natural 
attraction, and would perhaps rather fight with 
other men, or at least strive to outdo them in 
the struggle for notoriety, power, or fame, than 
spend his time in frieiully conversation with 
them, no matter how interesting the topic 
selected. This point of view may bo rCgartlcd 
as uncivilised, but it may bo pointed out that 
it is only in the most civilised countries that the 
society of women is accessible to all men of their 
own social position. No one familiar with 
Eastern countries will pretend that Orientals 
shut up tl^ir women because they enjoy their 
company so much as to be unwillirg to share 
tlie privilege with their friends. 

San Giacint-o was pre-eminently a masculine 
man, as indeed w'cre all the Saracinesc^i, in 
a greater or less degree. He understood 
women instinctively, and, w'ith a very limited 
oxpeiicnce of the world, knew well enough the 
strength of their inlluence. It was characteristic 
of him that ho had determined to marry almost 
as soon as ho had got a footing in Roman 
society. Ho saw clearly that if ho could uuito 
himself with a xmwerful family he could exorcise 
a directing power over the w'omcn which 
must ultimately give him all that ho needed. 
Tlirougli his cousins ho had very soon made 
tho acquaintance of the Montevarchi house¬ 
hold, and seeing that thcro were two 
marriageable daughters, he profited by the 
introduction. He would have preferred Faustina, 
porhajis, but ho foresaw that he should find 
fewer difficulties in obtaining her sister for. 
his wife. The old prince and princess were in 
despair at seeing her still unmarried, and it was 
clear that they were not likely to find a better 
match for her lhan Ihe Marchose di San Giacinto. 
He, on his part, knew that his jiast occupation 
was a disadvantage to him in tho eyes of the 
world, although no was the undoubted and 
acknowledged cousin of the Saraciuesca, and 
the only man of tho family besides old Leone 
and his son Sant* Ilario. llis tw^o boys, also, 
were a drawback, since his second w'ife’s children 
could not inherit the whole of the property he 
expected to leave. But his position was good, 
and Flavia was not generally considered to bo 
likely to marry, so that^^e had good hopes of 
winning her. ^ « 

It was clear to him from the first that there 
must be some reason why,she had not married. 
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and the somewhat disparaging remarks cou- 
oerning her which ho heard from time to time 
excited his curiosity. As he had always intended 
to consult the head of his family upon the matter 
he now determined to do so at once. Ho was 
not willing, indeed, to lot matters go any 
further until ho had awscertained the truth con¬ 
cerning her, and he was sure that Vrinco Sara- 
cinesca would tell him everything at the first | 
mention of a proposal to marrv her. The old 
gentleinajn had too much pride to allow his 
cousin to m» ke an unfitting niatc^h. Accordingl 3 ', 
on the day following the events last narrated 
8 au Giacinto called after breakfast and found 
the prince, as usual, alone in his study. Ho was 
not dozing, however, for the accounts of the 
last night’s doings in the Ossc.rvatore Romano 
W'ere ver}’ interesting. 

“ I suppose 3^)11 have hoard all about Monte- 
varchi’s daughter?” asked Saracinesca, la 3 hng 
his paper aside and giving his liand to 8 ar 
Giacinto. 

“ Yes, and I am delighted at the conclusion 
of the adventure, especiall}’’as I have something 
to ask 3 ’^ou about another raeinl)er of the farnil 3 '.” 

“ I hope Flavia has not disappeared now,” 
remarked the prince. 

‘ I trust not,” answered San Giacinto with 
a laugh. “ I w'as going to ask you whether 
I should have 3 ^ 0 ur approval if I proposed to 
marry her.” 

This is a very sudden aunounooment,” said 
Saracinesca with some .surprise. “ I must think 
about it. I ajipreciate your fnondl 3 ’ disposition 
vasiU’, m 3 ' dear cousin, in asking my opinion, j 
and 1 will give the mat ter my best consideration.” 

“ I shall bo verN' grateful,” replied the 3 ^ounge.r 
man gravch'. “ In mv' po.sition I feel bound to 
consult 3 'ou, I should do so in any ease for the 
mere benefit of 3 '(;ur advice, whiTi i.s vt*?‘y 
needful to one who, like m 3 '.s(;lf, is but a novice 
in the wa^'s of Koine.” 

Saracinesca Ic.okrMl k»’cnU’ ?)t his cousin, as 
though expecting to dis' ovcr some touch of' 
iron}’ in his tone or expression. He reniciubercd I 
the fierce altercations lie had engages! in wirli | 
(Giovanni when he had wisluai the latter to | 
marry ’fullia Ma 3 'er, and was astonished to firul i 
San Giacinto, over whom lie had no real 1 
authority at all, so doi-ilo and anxious for his ! 
counsel. | 

‘‘ I suppose 3 'ou would like to know somotliing 
about her fortune,” ho said at last. M<uitc 
varchi is rich, but miser! 3 '. He could give her 
anything he liked.” 

“ Of course it i.s important to know wliat he 
would like to giv'e,” replied San Giacinto with 
a smile. 

“ (>f course. Very well. There are two 
daughters already manned. They each had a 
hundred thousiind scudi. ' Jt is not so land, 
after all, when 3 mu think what a largo family 
ho has—but he could have given luoro. As for 
Flavia, he might do so&ething generous for the 
sake of*-—” 

The oM gentleman was going to say, for the 


sake of getting rid of her, and perhaps his 
cousin thought as much. The prince checked 
himself, however, and ended his sentence rather • 
awkwardl}^ 

“ For the sake of getting such a fine fellow*” 
for a husband,” he said. 

Why is she not already married ? ” inquired 
San Giacinto, with a very slight inclination of 
his lieail, as an acknowledgment of the flattering 
speech wlicrcb^' the prince had helped himself 
out of Ids ditiiculty. v 

“ Who knows ! ” ejaculated the latter, 
eidgmaticalh". 

“ Is an}' story about her ? Was she over 
engaged to lie marricil ? It is rather strange 
when one thinks of it, for slio is a handsome 
girl. Kray be quite frank—I liave taken no 
st(3ps in the matter.” 

“ The fact is that I do not know. ' 8 I 10 is not 
like other girls, and as she gives licr father and 
j mother some trouble in society, 1 siqiposo that 
V'oung men’s fathers have been afraid to ask for 
I iu-r. No, I can assure you that there is no story 
connected with her. 8 he has a way of stating 
disagreeable truths that tcnifiivs Montevarehi. 
8 he w'as delitiate as a child and was brought 
up at home, so of course she has no nianncns.” 

“1 should have thought .she should have better 
I manners for that,” reniai-ked 8 ;iu Giacinto. The 
i priiiec si;'.red at him in surprise. 

I “ W(^ do not third; so here,” lie answered after 
; a moment’s pause, “ On the wiiole, I should say 
j th.at for a liundred and twenty thousaml \’ou 
might marrv' her, if you ai o so inclined -and if 
you can manage her. Ibit tiiat is a matter for 
3 'ou to ju<!ge, ” 

** TTio M<mtcvarchi. are, I believe, what you 
call a groat famiU' V ” 

“ They are not the Savelli, nor the Frangipani 
-nor the 8 arac!ne.sca either. Ihit they are 
a good family—good blood, good fortune, and 
w'li.it Montevaichi calls good prineijilos.” 

“ ^'ou tliink 1 c(uild not do better than marry^ 
Donna Flavia, then?” 

It would be a good marrhigi;, decidedly. 
You ouglit to have married Tullia Ma 3 'er, if 
she had not made a fool of lierself and an enemy 
01 me, and if you laid turned up two years ago-- 
well, tliere were a good many objections to her, 
and .stories about her, too. But .she was rich-- 
eh ! that was a bu tune to be snapped up b}' tliat 
scoundrel Del Fei ico !” 

De! Fericc ? ” repeated San Giacinto. “The 
samje wdio tried to jirove rthat your son was 
married Viy copying riiy marriage register?” 

“ The same. I will toll you the rest of the 
stoiy some day'. Then at that time there w’as 
Bianca Valdarno—but she married a Neapolitan 
last 3 'car ; and the Pvocca girl, but Onorati 
Cantajupo got her and her dowry—Mouto- 
varfiAii’s second son— and--well, I see nobody 
now, except Flavia’s sister Faustina. Wl;»y not 
marry her ? It is true that her father moans to 
catch yoitng Frangipani, but he will have no such 
luck, 1 can tell him, unless he w'illpart with^half 
a million.” 
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“Donna Faustina is too young,” said San 
Giaointo, calmly. “ Besides, as they are sisters 
and there is so little choice, I may say tlaat 
1 prefejp Donna Fla via, she is more gay, more 
lively.” 

“ Vastly more, I have no doubt, and you will 
have to look after her, unless you can make her 
fall in love witli you.” Saracincaca laughed at 
the idea. 

“ With me ! ” exclaimed San Giaciiito, join¬ 
ing in liis cousin’s merriment. “ With me, 
indeed 1^* A sober widower, between thirty and 
‘forty ! A likely thing ! Fortunately there is 
no question of love in this matter. I think I can 
answer for her conduct, however.” 

“ I would not l>e the man to raise your 
jealousy !” remarked Saraciiiesca, laughing again 
as he looked admiringly at his cousin’s gigantic 
figure and lean stern face. “ You are certainly 
able to take cans of your wife. Besides, 1 have 
no doubt that Flavia will change when slie is 
married. 8he is not a bad girl- only a little 
too fond of making fun of I\er father and mother, 
and after all, as far as the old man is concei ned, 
I do not wonder. There is one point upon wiiich 
you must satisfy him, tho'jgb- -1 am not eurious, 
and do not ask you quest ions, Imt 1 warn you 
that glad as he wdll be to marry his daiigiiter, 
he will 'Want to drive a bargain with you and 
will inquire about your fortune.” 

San Giacinto was silent for a few moments 
and seemed to be making a caleidation in liis 
Inrad. 

“ W^ould a fortune equal to what he gives her 
be sufficient ? ” he asked at length. 

“ Yes, I fancy so,” rei)licd the prince looking 
rather curiously at his cousin. “ Yon see,” he 
continued, “as you have clnldrcn by your first 
marriage, Montevarchi would wish to s(*,c Flavians 
son provided for, if she has one. 'That is your 
allair. I do nt)t want b make sugg»'stioi\s.’‘ 

“I think,” said vSan Giacinto after another 
sliort interval of silence, “that 1 icmld agree 
to settle something upon any cliildren which 
maybe born. Do you think some such arraiigo- 
nn nt wo'iild satisfy Prince outevarelii ? 

“Ceriaiiily, if you can agree about the terms. 
Snell tilings are often done in these (jasos.” 

“I am very grateful for your advice, IMay 
I count upon yt>ur good word witli the prince if 
he asks your opinion ? ” 

Of course,” answered Sarachiesca., readily, if 
j,iiot very cordially. 

He had not at first liked his cousin,, and 
although he had overeomohis instinctive aversion 
to the man, the feeling was momentarily revived 
with more than its former force by tlie prospect 
4 of being perhaps called upon to guaraiitoe, in 
a raeasui'o, San Giacinto’s character as a suitalile 
husband for Flavia. Ho had gone too far 
already, however, for since he had given his 
appj^val to the scheme it would noi- bec ome him 
to withhold his co-operation, should his assist¬ 
ance be in any way necessary in order to bring 
ali^ut the marriage. The slight change of tone 

he uttered the last words had not escaped 


San Giacinto, however. His perceptions were 
naturally quick, and were sharpened by the 
peculiarities of his present position, so that ho 
understood Saracinesca’s unwillingness to have 
a hand in the matter almost In^tter than the 
prince understood it himself. 

“I trust that I shall not be obliged to ask 
your help,” remarked San Giacinto. “I was, 
indeed^ more anxious for your goodwill than for 
any more material aid.” 

“ You have it, with pdl my heart,” said 
Saracinesca warmly, for he was a little ashamed 
of his coldness. 

San Giacinto took his leave, and went away 
well satisfied with what ho had accomplished, as 
indeed he had good cause to be. Montevarchi’s 
consent to the marriage was not doubtful now 
that San Giacinto was assured that he was able 
to fulfil the conditions which would be asked, 
and the knowledge that he was able to do even 
more than was likely to bo required of him gave 
him additional coiifidonce in the result. To tell 
tlie truth, he was strongly attracted by Flavia ; 
and thongli he M'ould assuredly have fought 
with bis inclination had it appeared to be 
misplafjcd, ho ^vas pleased 'W'ith the prospciit 
uf mairying a woman who would nob only 
strengthen his position in society, hut for wJiom 
he IvTie'w that he was caj>able of a sincere attach- 
me.nt. Marriage, according to his light, w'as 
before all things a contract entered into for 
rnutJial advantage; but ho saw no reason why 
the fulfilment of such a contract should not bo 
made as agretaible as possible. 

Tlio prino’ipal point was yet to be gained, 
however, and as 8an Giacinto mounted the 
steps of the Palazzo Montcv'arclii ho stopped 
more than once, considering for the last time 
wlicther he w'ere doing wisely or not. On the 
w hole he determined to proceed, and made up 
his mind tliat he w ould go straiglst to the point. 

Flavia's hither was sitting in his study wdien 
San (liacinto arrived, and the latter 'wtis struck 
by th(? contrast between the personalities and 
the modes of life of his eoiein whom ho had 
j just Icir and of the man to wlu)m he v/as about 
to propose himself as a son-in law. Tlio 
8 aiaeinesea were by no means very luxurious 
i men, but tiny understood the comforts of 
existence bettor than most [bmiaiisof that day. 
If there was massive old-fashioned furniture 
against the walls and in the corners of tJu? huge 
rooms, there were on the other hand .soft carpets 
for the feet and cushioned easy-chairs to sit in. 
There were fires on the hearths when tlie 
w^ealhcr w'as ookl, and mcMlern lamps for the 
long winter evenings. There were new books 
on the tables, engravings, photograplis, a few 
objects of value and lieautj' not jealously lockeil 
up in closets, but looking as though they were 
used, if useful, or at least as if someone derived 
filcaauro from looking at them. The palace 
itself was a stern old fortress in tlio midst of 
the older part of the city, but withi^ there vvtu 

genial atmosphere of generous living, and, 
since Sant’ llario’s marriage with Corona, an air 
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of refinement and good taste such as only 
a woman can impart to the house in which she 
dwells. 

The residence of the Montovarchi was very 
diiforent. Narrow strips of carpet w*ere 

stretched in straight lines across cold marble 
floors, from one door to another. Instead of 
open fires in the huge chimney-places, pans 
of lighlod charcoal were sot in the dim, 
empty rooms. Half-a-dozen halls were furnished 
alike. Er,ch had three marble tables and twelve 
straight-backed chairs ranged against the walls, 
the only variety bein" some wore covered 
with red damask and some with green. Vast 
old-fashioned mirrors, set in magnificent frames 
built into the wall, reflected vistas of emi^tiness 
and acres of cold solitude. Nor were the rooms 
where the family mot much better. There were 
more tables and more straight-backed chairs 
there than in the outer halls, bub that was all. 
The drawing-room had a carpet, wdiich for rnan}’^ 
years had been an object of the greatest concern 
to the prince, who never left Rome for the 
months of August and September until ho had 
assured himself that this valuable object had 
: been beaten, dusted, peppered, and sewn up in 
/a linen case as old as itself, that is to say, 
"ducting from a (quarter of a century back. That 
carpet w^as an extravagance to which his father 
had been driven by his English daughter-in-law ; 
it w^os the only one of which he had ever been 
guilty, and the present head of the family meant 
that it should last his lifetime, and longer, too, 
if care conld preserve it. The princess herself 
had been maae to remember for five-and-twenty 
years that since she had obtained a carpet she 
must expect nothing else in the way of modern 
improvements. It wms the monument of a 
stupendous energy which she had expended 
entirely in that one struggle, arid the sight of it 
reminded her of her youth. Long ago sJio had 
submitted once and for ever to the old Roman 
ways, and though slie know that a very little 
saved from the expense of maintaining a score 
of useless servants and a mangificent show 
equipage would suflico to make at least one 
room in the house comfortable for her use, she 
no longer sighed at the reflection, but consoled 
herself with making her children put up with 
the mconveniencea she herself had borne so long 
aud so patiently. 

ihince Montevarchi’s private room w-as as 
comfortless as the rest of the house. Narrow, 
high, dim, carjietless, insufficiently warmed in 
winter by a brazier of coals, and at present not 
wanned at all, though the v/eather W'as chilly; 
furnished shabbily with dusty shelves, a writing- 
table, and a few chairs with leather stats, musty 
with an ancient mustine.ss w'hich seomed to bo 
emitted by tlib rows of old books and the moth- 
eaten baize cover of the table—the whole place 
looked mor^ like the office of a decayed ncitary 
than the study of a wealg^hy nobleman of ancient 
lineage. The old gentleman himself entered 
tho room a few seconds after San Giacinto hod 
been ushered in, having slipped out to change 


his coat when his visitor 'was announced. It 
was a fixed principle of his life to dress as well 
as his neighbours when they could see him, but 
to wear threadbare garments whenever ho could 
do so unobserved. Ho greeted San Giacinto 
with a grave dignity which contrasted strangely 
with the weakness tlnd excitement he had shown 
on the previous night. 

“I wish to speak to you upon a delicate 
subject,” began tho younger man, after seating 
himself upon one of ^he high-backed chaira 
which cracked ominously under liis weight. 

“I am at your service,” replied the old 
gentleman, inclining his -head politely. 

“I feel,” continued San Giacinto, *^that 
although my personal acqiiaiiitanco with you 
has unfortunately been of short dtiration, the 
familiarity w’hich exists between your family 
and mine will entitle what I have to say to 
a share of your consideration. The proposal 
w hich I have to make has i)erhaps been made 
by others before mo and has been rejected. 
I have the honour to ask of 3 ^ 0 u the hand of 
your (la\ighter.” 

“Faustina, I suppose?” asked the old prince 
in an indilTereiit tone, but looking sharply at his 
companion out of his small keen ej^es. 

“ Paidou me, I refer to Donna Flavia 
Montcvarchi.” 

“Flavia?” repeated the prince, in a tone of 
unmistakable surprise, w’hich, how’ever, was 
instantly moderated to the indifferent key 
again as he proceeded. “You see, we have 
been thinking so much about my daughter 
Faustina since last night that lier name came to 
rny lips quite naturally.” 

“Most- natural, I am sure,” answ'ered San 
Giarinto; who, how^ever, had understood at 
once that his suit was to have a hearing. He 
then remained silent. 

“ You wish to many Flavia, I understand,” 
remarked the prince after a pause. “ I btslieve 
you are a widow'er, Marchese. I have heard 
that you have cliildren.” 

“ Tw’o bo vs.” 

“ Tw^o boys, oh ? I congratulate you. Boys, 
if brought up in Christian principles, are much 
le.s.s troublesome than girls. But, my dear 
iMarcheso, these same boys are an obstacle— 
a very serious obstacle.” 

“ Le.ss serious than 3^011 may imagine, perhaps. 
My fortune does not come under the law of 
primogeniture. There is no Jidei commmutn,^ 
1 can dispose of it as I pleased” 

“ Kli, eh I But there mu.st be a provision,” 
said ]\Luitevarchi, growing interested in the 
.nubjoct. 

“That shall be mutual,” replied San G^cinto, 
gravely. 

‘ * I suppose you mean to refer to my daughter’s 
portifoh,” returned the other with more indif¬ 
ference. “ It is not much, you know-Hicai'oely 
worth mentioning, 1 am bound to tell you that, 
in honour.” 

** VVe must certainly discuss the matterp if 
you are inclined to consider my proposal” • 
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** Wellf you know what young women^s was an agreement between two brothers of tlie 
dowries are^ in those days, my dear Marchese. family, by which the elder resigned the primo- 
We are none of us very rich.*’ geniture in favour of the younger, who was then 

“ I 'vHll make a proposal,” said San Giacinto. married. The elder, who took the San Giacinto 
** You shall g'iVe your daughter a portion, title, married late in life, and I am his great- 
Whatever be the amount, up to a reasonable grandson. If ho had not acted so foolishly I 
limit, which you choose to give, I MU settle a should be in my cousin’s shoos. You see it 
like sum in such a manner that at my death it would be natural for him to let mo have some 
shall revert to her, and to her children by me, disused title for one of my children in considera- 
if she have any.” tion of this fact. Tie has about a hundred, I 

. “ That amounts me^'cly to settling upon believe. You could ask him, if you please.” 
hersolf ^tho dowry I give her,” replied Monte- San Giacinto’s grave manner assured Monte- 
*varchi, sharply. “ I give you a scudo for your varchi of the trutli of ^e story, lie hesitated 
use. You settle my scudo iipon your wife, that a moment longer, and nien made up his mind, 
is all.** “I agree to your proposal, my dear Marchese,” 

“ Not at all,” returned San Giacinto. “ I do ho said, with unusual blandness of manner, 

not wish to have control of her dowry-” ** I w'ill settle one hundred and fifty thousand 

“ The devil! Oh—I see—how stupid of mo scudi in the way I stated,” said San Giacinto, 
—I am indeed so old that I cannot count any simply. The prince started from his chair, 
more ! How could I make such a mistake? Of “ One—hundred--and—fifty—thousand ! ” lie 
course, it would bo exactly as you say. Of rejjcatcd slowly. “Why, it is a fortune in 

course it would.” itself! Dear me I I had no idea you would 

, “It would not be so as a general rule,” said name an\^tliing so large-” 

Sail Giacinto, calmly, “because most men would “ iScvcn thousand five hundred scudi a year, 
not consent to such an arrangement. That, at five per cent.,” remarked the younger man 
liowcver, is my proposal.” in a businesslike tone. “ You give the same. 

“Oh ! For the sake of Flavia a man w'^ould That will insure our children an income of 


do much, I am sure,” answered the prince, who 
began to think that his visitor was in love with 
the girl, incredible as such a thing appeared t(^ 
him. The younger man made no answer to this 
remark, how^ever, and waited for Montevarchi 
to .state his terms. 

“ Howr much shall w^e say?” asked the latter 
at length, 

“ That shall be for you to decide. Whatever 
you give I will give, if I am a)>le.” 

“ Ah, yes! lliit how am 1 to know what you 
are able to give, dear Marchese?” The prince 
suspected that San Giacinto’s oflf'er, if ho could 
be induced to make one, would not be very 
large, 

“Am I to understand,” inquired San Giacinto, 


fifteen thousand scudi. lb is not colossal, but it 
shoultl suffice. Besides, I have not said that 
T would not leave them more, if I chanced to 
have more to leave.” 

The yu'iive had sunk back into his chair, and 
sat drumming on the table wdth his long thin 
fiTigers. His face wore an air of mingled surprise 
and l>owil(lerm.cnt. To tell tlie truth, he had 
expected that San Giacinto would name about 
fifty thousand as the sum requisite. He did not 
know whether to be delighted at the prospect 
of marrying his daughter so well or angry at 
the idea of having commit tod himself to part 
w'ith so much money. 

“ That is much more than I gave my other 
daughters,” he said at last, in a tone of 


“ that, if I name the amount to be settled so liesitatioii. 

that at my death it goes to my wife and her “ Did you give the money to them or to their 

children by me for ever, you w ill agree to husbands ?” inquired San Giacinto. 
settle a like sum upon Donna Flavia in her “ To their husbands, of course.” 

own right? If so, I will propose what I think “ Then allows me to pf)int out that you will 

fair.’V nenv be merely settling money i?! your own 

Montevarchi looked keenly at his visitor for family, and that the case is very different. Not 
some moments, then looked away and hesitated, oiil}^ that, but I am settling the same sinn upon 
He was very anxious to marry l^davia at onoo, your farail}^ instt'ad of taking your money ffbr 
^.and ho had many reasons for supposing that San my own iis(\ You are manifestly the gainer by 
Gwinto was not \ery rich. llie transaction.” 

“ How about the title?” he asked suddenly. “It would be the same, then, if I left Flavia 
“ My title, of course, goes^ to my eldest son the money at niy death, since it remains in the 
by my*first marriage. But it you are anxious family,” suggested the prince, who sought an 
♦ on that score I think my cousin would willingly escape from Ins bargain, 

confer* one of his upon the eldest eon of your “ Not exactly,” argued San Giacinto. “First 
daughter. It would cost him nothing, and would there is the 3 "early interest until your death, 
be a sort of comi>ensation to me for my great- which I trust is yet very distant. And then 
grandfather’s folly.” « there is the uncertainty of human affairs. It 

“ How ? ” asked Montevarchi. “ I do not wnll be necessary that you invest the money in 
understand.” trust, as I shall do, at "he time of j^igning the 

V1 supposed you knew the story. I am the contract. Otherwise there w^oukl be no fairness 
d?i«ot descendant of the elder branch. There, in the arrangement.” 
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“ So you say that you are descended from the 
elder branch of the §aracinesc«. How strange 
are the ways of Providence, my dear Maroliese ! ” 

** It was a piece of great folly on the part of 
gn^at - grandfather,” replied the oilier, 
shrugging his shoulders. “ You should never 
say that a man will not marry until he is dead." 

* ‘ Ah no! The ways of Heaven are insorutablc! 
It is not for us poor mortals to attempt to change 
them. I suppose that agre€>nieMt of which you 
sr»eak W‘^s made in proper form and tpiite 
regular.” 

“ I jircsume so, since no ciTort was es'er made 
to change the dispositions estalilished by it.” 

“ I suppose so—I suppose so, dear ^larchese. 
It would be very interesting to see those 
papers.” 

“ My cousin has them,” said San (liacinto. 
** I daresay lie will not object. But, pardon me 
if I return to a subject hioh is very near my 
hearts Do 1 understand that you consent to 
the proposal I have made? if s(\ we might 
make arrangements for a meeting to lake place 
between our notaries?^’ 

“One hundred and fifty thousand,” said 
Montevarehi, slowly rubbing his poinfed cliin 

with his bony fingers. ‘‘ Five per cent..seven 

thousand five hinidred—a mint of monc}, 
Signor Marchese, a mint of money ! And these 
are hard times. What a rich man you must be, 
to talk so lightly about such immense sums ! 
Well, welP you are very eloquent, 1 must con¬ 
sent, and by strict economy I may iierhajis 
succeed in recovering the loss.” 

“ You mast be aware that it is not reolly 
a loss,” argued San Oiaciiito, ‘‘siuee it is to 
remain with your daugliter ami her cbildren, 
and consetjuently v/ith your family.” 

“Yes, 1 know. But money is money, my 
friend,” exclaimed the pi ince, laying his right 
hand on the old gieiai tablecover and slowly 
draw’ing his crooi^ed nails ovc'T the cloth, as 
though he would like to squeeze gold out of the 
dusty wool. '!J"here was something almost fierce 
in his tone, too, as he utteted the words, and 
his small eyes glittered unpleasantly. He knew 
well enough that he was making a giHKi bargain, 
and that San (liaciutx) w'as a better match than 
he had evir hoped to get for Fla via. !So 
anxious was he, indeed, to secure the prize, that 
he entirely abstained fioii) asking any (pie.stions 
concerning 8 an fijacinlo’s past life, whereby 
some obstacle might have be<m raised to tin.' 
intended marriage. He promi'^ed himself that 
the wedding should take place at 00^*0. 

“It is umlcrstood,”hecoiitiniied, aftcrapaii.se, 
“that we or our iiotaric.s .shall apjiear with the 
money in cash, and that it shall bo immediately 
invested as wo shall jointly decide, the settle¬ 
ments being made at the same time and on the 
spot.” 

“ Preci.scly so,” replied San Giacinto. “No 
money, no contract.” ^ 

“In that case I will inform my daughter 
of rn\' decision.” 

“1 shall be glad to avail myself of an early 


opportunity to pay my respects to Donna 

Fla via. ” 

“ The wedding might take place on the 30th 
of November, my dear Marchese. Thb 1 st of 
Dccoiiiber is Advent Sunday, a:id no marriages 
arc permitted during Advent without a special 
luicnc'e.” 

“An expoiivsive affair, doubtless,” remarked 
^an Giacinto, gravely, in spite of his desii*e to 
laugli. 

“Yes. Five scudi at least,” answered Monte- 
varchi, impressively. 

“ Tj(*.t us by all moans bo economical.” 

“ The Holy Church is«.very strict about these 
matters, and 3011 may as w'efl keep the money.” 

“ I will,'' replied San Giacinto, rising to go. 
“ Do not lot nio detain you any longer. Pray 
accept 1113^ warmest thanks, and allow me to say 
that I shall consider it a very great honour to 
become 3’our s<)n-in-law^” 

“Ah, iiidci'd, you arc very good, my dear 
Marchese. As for mo I net'd con.solqLtion. Con- 
si(h‘r a fatlu'Fs feelings, u hen he consigns bi.s 
!)eloved daugliter—Flavia is an angel upon eartli, 
1113' friend—wlicn, T .sav', a father gives his dear 
child, whom he loves UvS the applo of his eye, to 
bo carried i)ff by a man -a man even of 3"Our 
worth ! AVhen your children are grown up, 3’^ou 
will iinderaland what I .suffer.” 

“ I quite understand,” said 8an Giacinto, in 
serious tones. “ It shall be the ond<;avour of 
my life to make 3^011 forget your loss. May 
I have the lionour of calling to-morrow at this 
time ? ” 

“ Y<.*s, m3^ dear Marchese, yes, iny dear son 
—forgive a fathtu^’a tenderucsB. To-morrow at 

this time, and-” he hesitated. “ And then 

—some time before the cereinon3q perhaps—you 
will give us the pleasuni of your company at 
breakfast, I am sure, will you not ? Wo are 
very simple people, but we are hospitable in our 
quiet way. Hospitality is a virtue,” he sighed 
a litile. “ A necessary virtue,” he added, with 
sor.ie emphasis upon the adjective. / 

“ It w'ill give mo great pleasure,” replied San 
Giacinto. 

Therewith ho left the room, and a few 
mmuents later was walking slowly homewards, 
revolving in his mi/id the ])robablo results of his 
union with the Montevarehi fainiU'. 

When Montevarehi was alone, he smiled 
))lca>ai)U3^ himself, and took out of a secret 
\lrawer a large book of accounts, in the study of 
whivh ho B])ent nearly half an hour, with 
evident sati-sfaction. Having carefully locked 
up the vf)Iiime, and nffurned the sliding panel 
to it.s place, ho sent for his wife, who presently 
api)eared. 

“ Sit down, Guendalina,” he said, '^I will 
ohangf^ my coat, and then I have something 
impt'.i tfinl to sa3' U> 3"ou,” 

lie ha<l quite forgotten the inevitable efeango' 
in hi.s satisfaction over the interview with 8an 
Giacinto, but the sight of the princess recalled 
the nccesaity for ocumomy. It had l>e6n a part 
of the business of his life to set her a good 
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cxanvple in this respect When he came back The princess was silent for a moment; and 
ho seated himself before her. ' then began to make a series of inquiries con- 

“ My dear, I haA^o got a husband for Flavia/’ cerning the proposed bridegroom, wJiicIi it is 
were hk first Avords. unnecessary to recount. 

‘<At last !”exglaiined the princess. “I hope ho “And novvr we Avill send for Flavin/^ said 
is presentable,” she added. 8he knew that she MontevarcJii, at last. 

could trust her huabaiul in the matter of fortune. “ Would it not be best that I should tell Jicr ? ” 
“ The now Saracinesca—tlie Marclieao di 8an asked his Avife. 

Giacinto.” ^ “My dear,” he replied sternly, “ when 

Princess Montevarohi’s ruddy face expressed matters of graA^o importance have been dccitled 
the greatest astonishmopt, and her jaAV dropx)ed it is the duty of the licad of the hoAU^e to com¬ 
as she stared at tluj old g(iitleman. mnnicate the dcf'ision to the person9^concerned.” 

« “A paufier!” slie exclaiiiKil when she had So Flavia was ^:ent for, and appeared sliortly, 
recovered herself (mongii to speak. hei- pretty face and wicked black eyes expressing 

“Perhaps, (lucAndaiina rnia—but ho settles both surprise and anticipation, 8he was almost 
a hundred and fifty thousand scudi on Flavia as dark as San Giacinto himself, though of a 
and lier heirs for ever, t he money to Im paid on very diderent type. Jfer small nose had an 

the signing of the contract. ddiat do(‘.s Jiot upwaid turn Avliieh distinbed her mother’.s 
look like ]>au[)ensui. Of course, under l])o, ideas of tlie fitness of thijigs, and her thick 


cir(‘niusl.a!»ces, 1 agieed to do the It is 

setlle<l on Plavia, do you inuha stand ? lie does 
not Avant a })eniiY of it, not a juainy ! 'i'riist 
your husband ” siaiou.s riian of bi 
^Uueiidalina.” 

“lla\ai you spoken to Flavia? It certainly 
looks like a good match, Fhere is no doula 
about his being of the Saracinesca, of course. 
How could there be? 'riiey have taken liiin to 
their hearts. But lunA^ will I'^lavia behave ?” 

“ What a foolish (oiestiun, my dear,” ex¬ 
claimed Montovarehi. “ Jluw oaLsily one sees 
that you are Knglish! She Avill be. delighted, 
I ]U’esuTue. And if not, Avhat (lificrenco doos 
it niakcj V ” 

‘ I Avoiild 7iot have married you against my 
will, Jjotario,” obseiaad tlio princess. 

“ For my part, 1 laid no choice. My dear 
father sai<l sim])ly, ‘ My .so)i, you Avill jaiy youi’ 
respects to that young lady, avIio is to be your 
Avife. If you Avi.'^h to marry anyone else, 1 will 
lock you up.’ And so T did. HaAu*, 1 not beej) 
a faithful husb.ae.d to 3’ou, Giieudalina, t]\rtmgh 
more than thirty years?” 

The argument was unansAvciable, and Monto- 
varchi Iiad employed it caeh time one of his 
children Avas niarried. In respect of faitli- 
fiihiess, at least, ho had Ix'eii a model husband. 

“ It is sntiicieut,” he added, willing to make 
a concession to liis Avife's foreign notions, “ that 
“■tliero sliould be IcnaA on the one side, and 
Christian prineiples {)n the (jllicr. I ean assure 
3'ou that San Giacinto is full of love, .and a.s 
'for I'^avia, mv <lcar, has slu'. tmb be(>n cdueatc'd 
‘by yr,u T’ 

“ As for Flavia’s Christian principles, my 
• dear Lotario, I only hope they may sulUee for 
her married life. 8he is afia*rihle ohild to have 
vxt homo. Bub San Giacinto looks like a tlc- 
Tcrmhifd man. I shall never forget his kindness ] 
ill searching for Faustina last night, ije 
dev^ition itself, and I should not have Jteeii j 
surprised had he Avished to marry her insteaih” 

“'fhat exipiisito creature i.s reserved for a 
young friend of ours, Guomlalina. Do me the 
favour never to speak of her mariying anyone 


l>1a(dv hair AA^aA'cd naturally over her forehead. 
Her iigure Avas graceful and her movement 
quick and .spindant ous. The redness of her lip.s 
shoAved a strong vitality, Avhicli wai.s further 
confirmed liy the singular brighino.ss of her eyes. 
Slie Av.'is no beauty, especially in a laud avIutg 
the dark complexion predominates, but she Avas 
very pirdty and possessed Bometliing of that 
mysterious quality which ‘charms wdthout ex¬ 
citing direct admiration. 

Ilaviji,” said her father, addressing her in 
solemn tonea, “ you are to bo married, my dear 
ehiid. I have sent for you at once, because 
there w.is no time to be lost, seeing that the 
\v“do!ip.g must take place before the beginning 
of A.-b ej::. The ncAvs Avill probably giAm you 
jilcasure, but 1 trust 3'ou Avill reflect upon 
the solemnity of such engagements and lay 
I aside-” 

I “ Would you mind telling me the name of 
j m3" husl'and ?” inquired Flavia, interrupting 
! t iu^ p.aternal h'cturc. 

“'Ihc man T have selected for my sou-in-laAV 
i.*^ one wliom all Avomcn Avould jiistlj" envy you, 

1 Nvcj'ci it not that eiuy" is an atrocious sin, 

I and one a\ hic!li I trust you will^ henceforth 
! eiuh^/ivour—-—” * 

“ To droAvn, crush out, and stamp upon in 
the pursuit of true ("hri.stian principles,” sai<l 
I Flavia Avit.h a laugh. “ I know all about envy. 

I It is one the seven dcadlies. I can tell you 
; them .all, if you like.” 

I “ J^'lavia, I am amazed !” cried the princess, 

I .severely. 

“I iiad nob expected this conduct of 1113^ 
daughter,” said Montevarchi. “ And though 

I I am at ])re.sent obligc^i to oAumlook it, I caii 
(au'tainly not comsider it pardonable. You will 
listen Avith lau-oming modesty and respect to 
AA'hat I have to sa.y,'’ 

“ I am all mutlcsty, respect, and attention— 
but I Avould like to know his name, pai)a— 
please consider lliat pardonable !” 

“ I do not knoAv Avliy I should not tell you 
that, and I «hall ccrtifinly give yo^ all such 
information concerning him a.s it i.s proper that 
you should receive. The fact that ho is 
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a widower need not surpriao yon, for in the 
inscrutabio ways of Providence some men are 
deprived of their wives sooner than others. 
Nor should his ai^e appear to you in the 
light of an obstacle — indeed, there are jio 
obstacles- 

“A widower—old—pi’obahly bald—I can 
see him already. Is he fat, |>apa ? ” 

** He approaches the gigantic ; but, as I liave 
often told you, Flavia, the qualities a wise 
father should seek in choosing a hushaiid lV»r 
his child are not dependent upon outward-” 

“ For heaven’s sake, maniina,” cried Flavia, 

** tell me the creature’s name ! ” 

“ The Marchese di San Oiacinto—let your 
father speak, and do not iuterrupt him.” 

Wiiile you both insist on interrupting me,” 
said MonteVarohi, “ it is impossible for me to 
express myself. ” 

wish it were!” observed Flavia, under 
her breath. “ You are speaking of the Sara- 
eine.sca cousin, 8 au (iiaeirito? Not so bud 
after all.” 

*‘It is very unbecoming in a young girl t<j 
apeak of men by their last names-” 

“Giovanni, then. 8 hall I call him Giovanni?” 

“Flavia!” exclaimed the princess. “How 
can you he so undutiful ? V<ju slumUl speak 
of him as the Marchese di San Giacinto.” 

“ Silence !” cried the prince. “1 will not be 
interrupted! The Marcliese di San Giacinto 
will call to-morrow, after breakfast, and will 
pay his respects to you. You will receive him 
in a proper spirit.” 

“Yes, papa,’’replied Flavia, suddenly growing 
meek, and folding her hands submi.ssi\ ely. 

He has behaved with unexampled liberality,” 
continued Montevarchi, “and 1 need hardly 
say. that, as the honour of our house was con¬ 
cerned, I have not allowed myself to be ouUlono. 
Since you refuse to listen to the w^ords of 
fatherly instruction which it is natural T should ' 
speak on this occasion, you will at least 
remeinlHU' that your future lni.sV>nnd is entirely 
such a man ns 1 would have chosen, that he 
' is a Saracine.sca, a.s well as a rich man, and that 
he has lx^ell accustomed in the women of his 
family to a greater rcthicincnt of manner than 
you generally think fit to exhibit in the pre.sence 
of your father.” 

“ Yea, papa. May I go now' ?” 

“If your con.scicnco will permit you to retire 
without a W'ord of gratitude to your parents, 
who, in spite of the extreme Hingularitie.s of 
your behaviour, have at last provided you with 
a suitable husbam' if, I say, you are capable 
of such ingratitud then, Flavia, you may 
certainly go.” 

“ I wa.s going to say, papa, that I thank you 
very much for my hu.sband, and mamma, too,” 

Thereupon she kissed her father’s and her 
mother’s hands with great reverence and turned 
to leave the rof)m. Her gravity forsook her, 
however, before she readied the door. 

“ Kvviva ! Hurrah ! ” she cried, suddenly 
•kipping across the intervening space and 
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snapping hcr^ small fingers like a pair of ^tar 
nets. “Evvjva! Married at last! Hurrah!” 
And wdth this parting salute she disappeared.: 

When she was gone, her father and mother 
looked at each other, as they had looked many 
times before in the course of Flavia’s life. Thiy 
had found little difficulty in bringing up their 
other children, but Flavia was a mystery tq 
them both. The princess would have under¬ 
stood w'ell enougli a thorough English girl, full 
of life and animal spirits, though shy and timid 
in the world, as the elderly lady had herself 
been in her youth. But Flavia’vS character was 
incomprehensible to her northern soul, Monte- 
varclii understood the girl better, but loved her 
cvc!i leas. What seemed odd In her to his wife, 
to him seemed vulgar and ill-bred, for he would 
have had her like the rest, silent and respectful 
in his presence, and in awe of liiin as the head 
of the house, if not in fact, at least in manneu*. 
But Klavia’.s behiiviour w^as in the eyes of Romaxi.s 
a ver y serious ohjoclioii to lier as a wife for any 
of their sons, for in their view moral worth was 
I nect^ssarily accompanied by outward gravity and 
decorum, an<l a light manner could only be the 
visible sign of a giddy lieart. 

“ If only he doe.s not find out what she is 
like ! ” exclaimed the princess at last. 

“I devoutly trust that Heaven iu its mercy 
may «‘ivert such a catastrophe from our house,” 
replied Montevarchi, w'ho, however, seemed to 
be occupied in adding together certain sums 
upon liis fingers. 

San Giacinto understood Flavia better than 
eitlier of her parents; and although his marriage 
W'itli her was before all tilings a part of his plan 
for furthering his W’orldly interests, it must be 
confesS(ul that ho had a stronger liking for the 
girl than lier father wouM have considered in- 
ilispensablo in such affairs. The matter wa.s 
d(‘cided at once, and in a few da\’'s the pre¬ 
lim inarics w'ero settled between tho lawyers, 
while Flavia exeited tho utmost pressure 
possible upon the ])arental purse in the question 
of tho trousseau. 

It may seem strange that at the time when all 
Itornc was convulsed by an internal revolution, 
and whim the temporal pow( r appeared to bo in 
very grtiat danger, iMoniovarchi and San Giacinto 
slioiiM liave been able to discuss so coolly tho 
conditions of tho marriage, and even to fix 
the wei Idiiig-day. The only possible explanation 
of this fact is that neither of them believed in 
tho revolution at all. It is a noticeable 
characteristic of people who are fond of money 
that they do not readily heliovr in any great 
changes. 'J'hey are indeed the most conservative 
of men, and will count their profits at nipmenti;. 
of t>eril with a coolness which would do honour 
to vet’^jran sohlicrs. Those who possess money 
put'blieir faith in money, and give no credence 
to rumours of revolution which are not b«oked 
by cash. Once or twice in history they have 
been wrong, but it must be confessed that they 
have very generally been right. - 

As fpr San Giacinto, his own interests 
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infinftely more absorbing to his attention than 
those of the world at large, and being a man of 
unconiihionly steady nerves, it seems probable 
that he Vould liave calmly pursued his course in 
‘ the midst of nrtich greater disturbances than 
those which aflEeoted Rome at that time. 


CHAPTER VIII 

WuBN Anastase Gouache was at last relieved 
fi'oin duty and went homo in the grey dawn of 
the twenty-third, he l«y down to rest expecting 
to reflect upon the events of the night. The 
last twelve hours had been the most eventful 
of his life; indeed loss than that time liad 
elapsed since ho had bid farewell to Faustina in 
the drawing-room of the PaIa///.o Saracinesca, 
and yet the events which had occurred in that 
short space had done much towards making him 
another man. The change had begun two years 
earlier, and had progressed slowly until it 
•w^as completed all at once by a chain of un¬ 
foreseen circumstances. Ho realise<l the fact, 
and as this change was not disagreeable to him 
he set himself to think about it. Instead of 
reviewing what had liax^pened, however, ho did 
what was much more natural in his case, he 
turne<l upon his pillow and fell fast aslct)]>. JL 
was younger than his years, though he counted 
less than thirty, and his happy nature had not | 
yet formed that horrible habit of w'akefidnoss 
which will not yield even to bodily fatigue. 
He lay down and slept like a boy, disturbcci ))y 
no dreams and troubled by no shadowy revival 
of dangers or emotions pjist. 

He hatl placed a gulf between himself and his 
former life. What had passed between him and 
Faustina might, under otlier circnmsUinccs, 
have become but a romantic cpistxio in the past, 
to be thought of Avith a certain tender regret, 
half fatuous, half genuine, whenever the moon- 
, light chanced to cast th(^ right shadow and the 
artist’s mind Avas in the cujite.niplative mood. 
The peculiar smell of broken masonry, when 
it is a little damp, Avould recall the impression, 
perhaps ; an old Avail knocked to jjieces by 
builders would, through his nostrils, bring 
Vividly before him 4 hat midnight meeting amid 
the ruins of the barracks, just as the sa\amr of 
a certain truflle might bring back the memory 
a supper at Voisiu’s, or as, twenty years 
hence, the pjisty grlitiness of rougli maize bn%ad 
would make him renu 3 mber the days Avhen he 
was cliasing brigands in the Hamnito hills. But 
this was not to be the case this time. Tliere Avas 
linore i^iatter for reminiscence than a ray of 
moonlight on a fair face, or the smell of 
crumbhiig mortar, 

'Aero was a deep and sincere devotion on 
both«»sides, in two persons both singularly 
capable of sincerity, and both foresaw that tlie 
result of this la\m could never be indiftercnce. 
The end could only be exceeding happiness, or 
mcftftal sorrow. Anastase and’Faustina were 


not only themselves in earnest; each knew < 
instinctively that the other would be faithful, 
a condition extremely rare in ordinary cases. 
Kach recognised tha t the obstacles were enormous, 
but neither doubted for a moment that means 
would be found to overcome them. 

In some countries the marriage of these two 
would have been a simple matter enough. 

A man of the world, honourable, successful, 
beginning to bo famous, possessed of some 
fortune, might aspire to marry anyone lie pleased 
in lands where it is not a disgrace to have 
acquired the moans of subsistence by one^s own 
talent and industry. Artists and poets have 
sometimes made what are called great marriages. 
But in Rome, twenty years ago, things were 
very difTerent. It is enough to consider the 
Avay in Avhich Montevarchi arranged to dispose 
of his daugliter Flavia to understand the light 
in whicli he would have regarded Faustina’s 
marriage Avith Anastase Gouache. The A'^ory 
name of Gouaiiho would have raised a laugli in 
the Montcvarclii household had anyone sug¬ 
gested that a woman of that traditionally correct 
race could ever make it her own. There were 
pcirsons in Rome, indeed, wlio might have con¬ 
sidered the matter more leniently. Corona Sant’ 
Ilario was one of these; but her husband and 
fatlicr-in-law wouUl have opened their eyes as 
wide as old Lolario Montevarchi himself, had 
the matoli be<ni discussed before them. Their 
patriarchally exclusiA^e souls would have been 
sluK-ked and tlie dear fabric of their inborn 
pnqudiccs shaken to its deepest foundations. 
It was bad enough, from the point of view of 
potential matrimony, to earn money, even if one 
had the right to prehx “Don” to one’s baptismal 
name. But to be no Don and to receive coin 
for one's labour was a far more insurmountable 
barrier against inter-marriage with the patriarchs 
than hereditary madness, toothless old age, 
leprosy, or lack of money. 

Gouache had acquired enough knowledge of 
Roman life to understand this, and nothing 
short of physical exliaiistion Would have pre¬ 
vented Ins 8]>ending his leisure in considering 
the means of oA^crcoming such stupendous 
difliculties. When ho aAvoke his situation pre- 

nted itself clearly enough to his mind, howe\x*r, 
and occupied his thonghtH throughout the 
remanider of the day. Owing to the insurrec¬ 
tion, his (Uqiarture Avas delayed for tw'onty-four 
hours, and his duty was likely to keep him 
busily engagc<l during the sliort time that 
remained to him. ’J’lic cit}'' Avas in a state t)f 
siege, and t.iiorc wtnild ho a perpetual service 
of ])atrnLs, stMitries, and general maintenance 
of order. I’hc p»;rforiuan<u> of labours almost 
mochanioal loft him plenty of time for reflection, 
though he founcl it hard to spare a moment in 
whicli to see any of his friends. 

He was A’ery anxious to meet the Princess 
Sant’ Ilario, Avhose conduct on the previous night 
had seriou.sly alarmed him. It Avm to her that 
he looked for assistance in his troubles and the 
consciousness that she was angry with him was 
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a chief ^source of distress. In the course of the 
few words ho had exchanged with her, she had 
mode it sufficiently clear to liim that although 
she disapproved in principle of his attat'hiiient 
to Faustina, she would do nothing to hinder liis 
marriage if he should be able to oveiTxuue the 
obstinacy of the girUs parents. He was at first 
at a loss to oxpLiin her severity lo him when 
she had left lier house to take Faustina home. 
Being wholly innocent of any .share in llie 
latter’s nit^^d course, it did not at first enter his 
mind that (Corona could attribute to him any 
blame in the matter. On the contrary, he knew 
that if the girl’s visit to the ruined barracks 
remained a secret, this would be owing quite as 
much to hi.s own discrc'tion and presence of 
mind as to the ])rincess's willingness to help 
him. Not a little, too, was due to good luck, 
since the least dilFcrcnce in the course of events 
must have led to immediate di.scovery. 

A little thought led him to a coiujlusiou 
which wounded hi.s pride wliile it explained 
Corona’s behaviour. It was evident that she 
had believed in a clandestine meeting, pre¬ 
arranged between the lovers at the instigation 
of Gouache himself, and she had pjol-ahly 
supposed this meeting to be only the preiiminarv 
to a runaway match. How, iuder-d, could 
Faustina’have expected to es<*ape observation, 
even had there V>ecn no revoliiiion in Ivoine, that 
night? Corona clearly tlnuight that the girl 
had never intended to come back, tiiat (hui.-iehe 
had devised means for their depart iing and tlial 
Faustina had believed the elo]>ciuent j)o-->ii>le in 
the face of the iirsurrecticn. Ana.'t oii 
finding himself in tlie small hours of tin* morning ' 
with Faustina on his hands aiul knowing that ; 
discovery must follow soon after dayhi’oak, had , 
lM.}ldly brought her lo tlu^ J*alazzo Sar;’.<'inc.‘^<a ■ 
and had demanded Corojia's assi.staiu'e. ; 

As the artist thought the nialtcT over, he j 
iK'f-ame more and nu'.re convim ed tliat. he luul ; 
uiKlcr.slo<Kl the princcss'.s conduct, and iiie j 
reflection niadle him redden with shaim? and 
anger. Hti determined to s('ize lie first moment ! 
that jmescntcfl itself for an u iili tlic 

woman who had wronged 1dm. Ue unex¬ 
pectedly found himself at liberty towards live 
o’clock in the afternoon and made haste ut t>ncc 
lo reat li the Pala//,o vS:ira< intrsr a. Ivmo\ ing 
that no <»nc would be allow(^d to ]«? in tin- 
streets afUvr dark, h<.‘ fell surtm.'i finding (joi.ina 
without vi.sil.‘»rs, and expected the most, favour 
aide opportunity for talking over the .suiijia't 
which <listrc.s.se(i him. 

After waiting several tninuW;; in om; of the 
c.uter liall.s he was ushered in, and Ids exlre.me 
onnoyance fouml idmsclf in the inid.st of a family 
parly, -lie luul counted up(»n the fucsema* 
of the men of the household, and the fact that 
tJic baby w%a.s also present did not facilitate 
matters. Old iSaracinosca greetc<l hint warmly ; 
Sant’ llario looked grav/» ; Cf)r f)na herself looked 
up from fjcr game with little Or.sino, nodded 
and uttered a word of rccoguilion, and then 
. rcturiit d to her occupation. 


I LA RIO CH. 

I Conversation under these ciKninstances was 
manifestly impossible, and Gouache wished ho 
had iu)t had the unlucky idea of calling. There 
\vas nothing to ho done, however, hut to*f)ut on 
a br*ave face and make the best ivf it. 
j “ Well, Aloiisieur fdouache,” in(|uired the old 
! prim e, “ and how did you spend the night?” 
j J1 e coukl .scaiTHjly have asked a (jucst-ion hotter 
I calculated lo di.stiirb the composure of every 
one present except llie baby. Ana.staso could 
not help looking at O.ku’ona, who looked in¬ 
stinctively at her husband, while tiki latter 
ga/.ed at Oouaehe, warn during what he would ' 
say. All three tuniccKa shade paler, and 
durijig a very few seconds there was an 
axvkwurd .silence. 

“1 .'^j)ent the nigdit wvy uncomfortahly,” 
replied Anastase, after he.sitating a little. “Wo 
were driven from pillar to post, repelling 
attacks, doing sentry duty, elcaring the streeLs, 
iuarchi!\g and couutermarehing. It was day¬ 
light when 1 was relit^ved.” 

“Indeed!” exelaimed .Sant'llario. “1 had 
:'U])p()se<l that you had rem.aiiieil all night at thc’ 
Porta iSan Ikiolo, Hut there are many contra¬ 
dictory accounts. 1 was in .some anxiety uidil 
1 was assured that you had not been blown uj) 
in that infernal pk.)t.'’ 

(b>iiaelie was on tlic point <;f iisking who had 
told (Jiovaniii tiiat he had est'aped, hut for¬ 
tunately cliecked liimsclf, and oiide-avoiired to 
turn the eonviTsatiori to tlie disaster at tlic 
i»ariacks. Thereupon (»ld Saracine.s(\a, whoJio 
i>iood Wiis rou.'^ed by the atrrx.'ity, delivert'd a 
lerriblr. anatlieiua against the murderous 
V, reli-Iic.s wju) Iwul ruined the building, an<l 
expressed himself in favour of burning them 
alive*, a kite, imleetl, far too good for them. 
Anastase pidJiterl l>y the old gentleman’s ch.>- 
• jutuce to make, advance's to t)ie baby, latthj 
Orsino, however, struck him a vigorous blow in 
the face with his tiny list and veiled lustilv. 

“He (l<i'.,:.s not lik(} Strangei's,'’ reuuuke.d 
(Jorona, coldly. Slie ro.'-e with the* child in lier 
arms ami mo\ed tfuvard.s tlie door, Gouache 
following her v\ itli the, intenli<jn of opening it 
foi- ]»er iJ> go out. 'rim ]u-inf e wa.s .still thuii- 
(hu-ing out eiii’ses against the eonspirat<’>rs, and 
An-'.-tase attem)*ted to s.ay a wruil unoV>serva‘il 
jis (/oroiia, ]>a.s:sed him. 

“ W'ili you m»l giv<^ me a lu'aring ? ” he asked 
in a lo^\• lone, aemompanying his word.s with an 
imfd<»ring look. 

G(',>r{uja raist'-d bin* eA <ibro\vs>iliglit 1y, as though 
.-urpt'ised, liut his cx])r(!ssion of genuine (amtri- 
lion .softtmotl her heart a lit tie and rendered her 
answer perhr.psa trille h'ss unkind than Khe had 
meant ii to I?.-. 

“ Vrni sluiuhl he satisth'd HiiK-<3 1 keep your 
sef ret,^’ .‘dte saiil, and passed <iuicUly out. 

W^nei! thuiaehe. iurnc'd after closing tltc door 
i he wasaw'fcire that Sant’llario had Ix^en watching 
I him, by the lixed wav in which lie was now 
looking in another direction. The Zouavo 
w ished more and more fcrvtmtly that liohad^iot 
come to the house, but resolved to prolong l^iti 
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visit in tlio hope that Cotona might return. 
Sant’ llario was unaccountably silent, but his 
father^ kept up a lively conversation, needing 
f>nly aii occasional remark from Gouache to give 
a fillip to his efoquence. 

This situation continued during nearly half- 
an-hour, at the end of vdiich time Anastase gave 
up all hope of seeing Corona again. 4'he two 
men evidently did not expect her to return, for 
they had mauo themselves comfortable and had 
lighted^their cigarettes/ 

Good-bye, Monsieur Gouache,’* said the old 
prince, cordially shaking him by the hand. 
‘ ‘ I hope we shall see you Lack again alive and 
well in a few days.” 

While lie was speaking Giovanni had rung the 
bell for the servant to show the visitor out, an 
insignificant action, destined to produce a rather 
singular result. Sant’ llario himself, feeling 
that after all he might never see Gouache alive 
again, repented a little of his coldness, and 
while the latter stood ready to go, detained 
liira with a question as to his destination on 
reaving the city. This resulted in a lively dis¬ 
cussion of Garibaldi’s x^robable movements, 
which lasted several minutes. 

Corona in the meantime had taken Orsino 
back to his nurse, and liad bidden her maid let 
her know when the visitor in the drawing-room 
was gone.. I’lio w<un:in went to the hall, and 
wlieii Giovanni rang the bell, returned to inform 
her mistress of the fact, supposing that (ioiiache 
vould go at once. Corona waited a few minutes, 
and thc,n wont back to the sitting-room, wliicli 
was at the end of the long suite of apartments. 
The result was that she met Anastase in one of 
the rooms on his way out, prece{led by the 
footman, who went «m towards the hall after his 
mistress had passed. Corona and Gouache wore 
]c‘ft face to face and quite alone in the huge dim 
drawiiig-r(H)m. Gouache had found his oppor¬ 
tunity, and did not hesitate. 

“ Madame,” ho said, “ 1 beg your pardon for 
tres])a8sing on your time, but I have a serious 
word to .say. J am going to tlio frontier, and 
am as likely to be killed as anyone else. On the 
faith of a man who may be dead tomorrow, I am 
wholly innocent of what happened last night. 
If I oomo back I will prove it to yon some day. 
If rtot, will you believe mo, and not think of me 
uid;in(lly ?” 

Corona hesitated, and stood loaning against 
the heavy curtain of a window for a inojnont. 
Thnugli the I’oom'^was very dim, she could see 
the honest lot)k in the young man’s eyes, and 
slic hesitated lu‘b>ro she answered. She had 
Imard that day that two of her aoquaintaiures 
had fallen fighting against the Garibaldians and 
slio knew that Anastase was speaking of a very 
Tfcar possibility when he talked of being*killed, 
vi’hbro were many cliancos that ho was ibllin^ 
the tiiruth, and she felt how deeply she should 
regret her unbelief if ho should indeed meet 
his fate before they met again. 

You toll mo a strange thing,” she said at 
lysst. “You oak me to ^lieve that this.poor 


girl, of her own free will and out of love for, 
you, followed you out of tliis room last night 
into the midst of a revolution. It is a hard 
thing to believe-” 

“And yet I implore you to believe it, 
princess. A man who should love her less than 
T, would bo the basest of men to speak tlins of 
lier love. God knows, if things had been 
otherwise, I would not have let you know. 35ut 
was there any other way of taking her home? 
Did I not do the only thing that \»a3 at all 
possible to keep last night’s doings a .secret? 
I love her to such a point that I glory in her 
love fur me. If I could have shielded her last 
night by giving up my life, you know that 
I would have ended my existence that very 
moment. It would iiave done no good. I had 
to confide in someone, and you, who knew half 
my secret, since I had told you I loved her, 
were tho only person who could be allowed to 
guess tho remainder. If it could profit her 
that you should think mo a villain, you might 
think me so—even you, whom I reverence 
beyond all woiiKm save her. But to let you 
think so would be to degrade her, and that you 
shall not do. You shall not think that she has 
been so foolish as to p)ln her faith on a man who 
1 would lead her to destriietion—ah ! if I loved 
her less I could tell you better what I mean.” 

Corona was moved by his sincerity, if not by 
his arguments. She saw all tlie strangeness of 
the .situation; how he had been forced to 
coiilide in someone, and liow it seemed better in 
his eyes that she should know how Faustina 
Inul really behaveil, than think that the young 
girl had agreed to a premeditated meeting. 
She was touched and her heart relented. 

“ I believe you,” she said. “Forgive mo if 
I have wronged you.” 

“ Tliank you, thank you, dear j)rinces8 ! 
cried Gouache, taking her hand and touching it 
with his lij)s. “I can never thank you as 
I would. And now, good-bye—I am going 
Will you give me your ble.ssing, as my mother 
would I ” Ho smiled as he recalled the con- 
versixlion of the previous evening. 

“Good-bye,” answered Corona. “May all 
blessings go with you.” ITo turned away and 
she stood a moment looking after liim as he 
disappeared in tho gloom. 

She was sorry for him in her heart and 
repented a little of having treated him so 
har.shly. And yet, a.s soon as ho was gone she 
began to doubt again, wondei’ing vaguely 
whether she liad not been deceived. There was 
an odd fasoinatiou about tho soldier-artist 
which soniohoAV influenced her in his favour 
wiien he was present, and of which she was not 
conscious until he was out of her sight. Now 
that .she was alone, she found herself considering 
how this peculiar charm which he posses.scd 
wt)uld be likely to alFcct a young girl like 
Faustina, and she wa%obliged to acknowledge 
that it would account well enough for the 
latter’s foolish doings. She could not look into 
Gouache’s eyes and doubt what ho said, but she 
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iit^'^hard afterwards to explain the faith 
in him. « .. , 

'. 'iShO- was roused from her short reflection by 
Jier husband who, without being observed by 
had cotne to her side. Seeing that she did 
not return to the sitting-room when Gouache 
was gone he had come in search of her, and by 
the merest chance had overheard the last words 
which had passed between her and Anastaso, 
and had seen how the latter fervently kissed her 
hand. Th6 phrase in which she had wished 
hint good lueV: rang uiiploasaritly in his cars 
and startled tlie inmost sensibilities of his 
nature. He remembered how she had blessed 
him once, in her calm, gentle way, on that 
memorable night of the Fr.angipani ball nearly 
tliree years before, and there was a similarity 
l»etween the words she had used then and the 
simple expression which had now fallen from 
her lips. 

Giovanni stood beside her now, and laid his 
hatxl upon her arm. It was not his nature to 
break out, suddenly as his father did when any- 
tiding occurred to disturb his peace of mind. 
The Spanish blood he had inherited from his 
mother had imparted a ^profound reserve to his 
character, which gave it depth rather than 
coldness. It was hard for him to speak out 
violently when un<ler the influence of emotion, 
but this very diftioulty of finding words and 
hi.s aversion to using them made him more 
sincere,' more enduring and less forgiving than 
other men. He coiild wait long before he gave 
vent to his feeling^, but they neither grtov cool 
nor dull for the waiting. He detested con¬ 
cealment and secrecy more than most people, 
but his disinclination to speak of any matter 
until he was sure of it had given him the 
reputation of lx3ing both reticent and calculating. 
Giovanni now no longer concealed from himself 
the fact that he wa.s annoyed by what was 
passing, but he denied, even in his heart, that 
lie was jealous. To doubt Corona would be to 
upset the wiiole fabric of his existence, which 
he had founded upon her love, and which had 
lj(pen built up to vsnch great projKu tions during 
the past three years." His first impulse w^as to 
ivsk an explanation, and it carried him just far 
enough to lay his hand on his wife’s arm, when 
it was checked by a multitude of reflections 
and unconscious arguments which altogether 
changed bis determination. 

“I thought he was gone,” he said, quietly 
enough. 

“So did I,” replied Corona, in a cooler tf»nc 
than she generally used in sptMiking to her 
husltand. 

She, too, was annoyed, for she suspected that 
Giovanni been watching her; and since on 
the previous evening he had promised to trust 
her altogether in this affair, she looked upon 
his coming almost in the light of an infringement 
upon the treaty, and re^nted it accordingly. 
She did ijok reflect th.at it was unlikely that 
Giovanni should expect her to try to meet 
Gouache ou his way out, and would therefore 
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ZoiTihi^of lying in M^ait for her* kid 
accidental coming seemed premeditated. He^ 
on his side, liad noticed her marked coldneiii to 
Anastase in the sitting-room, and thought it 
contrasted very strangely witli the over-friendly 
parting of which he chanced to be a witness. 
Corona, too, knew very well that the last words 
s{)oken wore capable of misinterpretation, and 
as she had no intention of telling her husband 
Faustina’s story at present, she saw no way of 
clearing up the situation, and therefore prepared 
to ignore it altogether. " 

They turned together and walked slowly back 
in the direction of the sitting-room, neither 
speaking a w^ord until they had almost reachetl 
the door. Then Giovanni stopped and looked 
at his wife. 

“ Is it part of last night’s secret ? ” he asked, 
almost indifferently. 

“ Yes,”answered Corona, “ What could you 
suppose it w’as ? I mot him by accident and we 
exchanged a few words.” 

“ I know. I heard you say good-bye. I con¬ 
fess I was surprised. I thought you meant to 
be rude to him when w^e w'ere all together, bub 
I w'as mistaken. I hope your blessing will 
profit him, my clear! ” He spoke quite naturally 
and without effort. 

“I hope so too,” returned‘Corona. “You 
might have added yours, since you were pre¬ 
sent.” 

“To tell the truth,” said Giovanni, with 
a short laiigli, “ I fancy it might not have been 
so acceptable.’* 

“ Yc^u talk very strangely, Giovanni!” 

“ Do I ? It seems to mo quite natural. Shall 
we go into the sitting-room ? ” 

“Giovanni—you promised to tni.st me last 
night, and I promised to explain everything to 
you some clay. You must keep your promise 
wholly or nob at all.” 

“Certainly,” answered Sant’ Ilaricj, opening 
the <loor for his wife, and thus forcing the con¬ 
versation to end suddenly, since? old Saracinesca 
must now hear w^hatever was said. 

He w^ould not allow' the situation to last, for 
fear lest ho should say something of w'hich he 
might repent, for in spite of his words ho did 
not wish to seem suspicious. Unfortunately, 
Corona’s evident annoyance at having been 
fjverheard did more to strengthen the feeling of 
resentment which was growing in him than 
what ho hcwl heard and seen a few moments 
earlier. The way in which she had reproached 
him with not adeJing his blessing to hers showed 
plainly enough, he thought, that she was angry 
at what had occurred. They both entered the 
room, but before they bad been long together 
Giovanni left bis wife and father and retired to 
his own# room under pretext of WTiting letters 
until dinner-time. ^ 

When he was alone, the situation presei^ed 
itscilf to his mind in a very disagreeaole light. 
Coronas assurance that the m^'stery was a 
harmless one seemed wholly inadequate, 
account for her meeting with Gouache and fop 
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her kind treatment of him, especially after she 
ha4 shown herself so evidently cold to him in 
the presence of the others. Either Giovanni was 
a very;‘silly fellow, or he was being deceived as 
no man was ©v<©r deceived before. Either con¬ 
clusion was exasperating. He asked himself 
whether he was such a fool as to invent a mis¬ 
construction upon occurrences which to anyone 
else would have seemed void of any importance 
whatsoever; and his heart answered that if he 
wore indeed so senseles':i ho must have lost his 
intellig'ence very recently. On the other hand, 
to suspect Corona of actually entertaining a 
secret passion for Gouache was an hypothesis 
whigh seemed too monstrous to be discussed. 
He sat down to tliink about it, and was sud¬ 
denly startled by the host of little circumstances 
which all at once detached themselves from the 
hazy pa.st and stood out in condemnation of his 
wife. Gouache, as he himself had acknowledged, 
had long worshipped the princess in a respectful, 
almost reverential way. Ho had taken gvery 
occasion of talking with her, and had expressed 
even by liis outward manner a degree or devo¬ 
tion ho never manifeated to other women, 
(iiovanni was now aware that for some time 
Xiast, even as far back as the previous winter, he 
had almost unconsciously watched Corona and 
Anastase when they wore together. Nothing 
in her conduct had excited his suspicions in the 
least, but he had certainly suspected that 
Gouache wasalittleinclined to idolise lier, and had 
laughed to himself more than once at tlie idea of 
the French artist’s hopeless passion, with some¬ 
thing of that careless satisfaction a man feels wlio 
sees a less favoured mortal in dangerous proximity 
to a flame which burns only for himself. It was 
rather a contemptible amusement, and Giovanni 
had never indulged in it very long. He liked 
Gouache, and, if anything, jiitied him for his 
hopeless passion. Corona treated the Zouave 
in her grand, quiet way, which had an air of 
protection witli it, and Giovanni would have 
scoffed at the thought that she cared for the 
man. Nevertheless, now that matters had 
taken such a strange turn, he recollected with 
surprise that Gouache was undeniably the one 
of all their acquaintance who most consistently 
follow'ed Corona wherever they met. The young 
man was a favourite in .society. His great 
talent, his modesty, and above all what people 
wore pleased to describe as his hannle.ssnoss, 
made everybody like him. He wont everywhere, 
and his opportuiAiiies of meeting the princess 
were aljjnost numberless. Giovanni had certainly 
watch^ him very often, though ho was hardly 
conscious of having bestowed so much attention 
on the .French artist-soldier, tliat he never 
failed^ to glance at his wife when Anastase was 
mentioncKl. 

Now, and all at once, a hundred details ipahed 
to lus recollection, and he w'as staggered by the 
vista of incidents that rose before his mind. 
Within the last twenty-four hours, especially, 
the evidenoe had assumed terrible proportions. 
Ip the first place, there had been tliat scene in 
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the drawing-room, enacted quietly enoqgh and 
in a corner, while there were twenty j^rsons^ 
present, but with the coolness of two people of 
the world who know what surprising things 
may be done unobserved in a room full of j;>eople. 
If Anastase had kissed Corona’s hand a little 
ilifferently, and with the evident intention of 
being seen, the. action would have been natural. 
But there was a look in Gouache’s face which 
Giovanni remembered, and an expression oi 
kindness in Corona’s eyes that he had not for¬ 
gotten ; above all, they had both seemed as 
though they wore sure that no one was watching 
them. Indeed, Sant’ ILario now asked himself 
how he had chanced to see what passed, and the 
only answer was that ho generally watched 
them when they were together. This was a 
revelation to himself, and told much. Then 
there was her midnight exxiedition with Gouache, 
a far more serious matter. After all, he had only 
Corona’s own assurance that Faustina Monte- 
varclii had been in any way concerned in that 
extraordinary piece of rashness. Ho must in¬ 
deed have had faith in his wife to pass over such 
conduct without a word of explanation. Next 
came the events of that very afternoon. Corona 
had been rude to (iouacho, had then suddenly 
left the room, and in jmssing out had exchanged 
a few words with him in a low tone. She had 
mot him again by accident, if it had been an 
ac‘<udent, and fancying herself unseen had be¬ 
haved very differently to the young man. There 
had been a parting which savoured unpleasantly 
of the affectionate, and which was certainly 
something more than merely friendly. Lastly, 
Corona had evidently been auno^^ed at Giovanni’s 
appearance, a fact which seemed to conclude the 
whole argument with a terrible certainty. 

Finding himself face to face with a conclusion 
which threatened to destroy his happiness 
altogether, Giovanni started up from his chair 
and began to walk backwards aiKl forwards in 
the room, pausing a moment each time he turned, 
as though to gather .strengtli, or to shake off an 
evil thought. In the light of his present re¬ 
flections an explanation seemed inevitable, but 
when he thought of that he saw too clearly that 
any explanation must begin by his accusing his 
wife, and he knew tliat if he accused her justly, 
it would only end in a denial from her. What 
woman, howevor guilty, would not deny her 
guilt when charged with it. What man either, 
where love was concerned? Giovanni laughed 
bitterly, then turned pale and .sat down again. 
To accuse Corona of loving Gouache ! It was 
too monstrous to bo believed. And yet—what 
did all those doings mean? There must bo 
a reason for them. If he called her and told 
her what he felt, and if she were innocent, 
she would tell him all, everything would be 
explained, and he would doubtless see that all 
this damning evidence was no more than the 
natural outward appearance of perfectly harm¬ 
less circumstances ofVhich he kn^w nothing. 
Ay, but if they were harmless, why should she 
implore him to ask no questions ? Because the 
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honour of someone else was concerned, of course. 
*But was he, Giovanni Saracinesca, not to bo 
trusted with the keeping of that other .person’s 
honour as well as Corona herself? Had tlioy 
ever had secrets from each other ? Would it nob 
have been simpler for her to trust, him with the 
story, if she was innocent, than to be silent and 
ask him to trust her motives? Far simpler, of 
course. And then, if only a third person’s feel¬ 
ings were at stake, what necessity had there 
been for speh a sentimental parting ? She had 
given Gouache a blessing very like the one she 
had given Giovanni. Worst of all, were not tlie 
circumstances the same, the very same ? 

Giovanni rememberefi the Frangipani ball. 
At that time Corona was married to Astrardentc, 
who had died a few days afterward.^?. Giovanni 
had that night told Corona that lie IovckI her, 
in verj^ passionate terms. She had silenced him, 
and he had beluaved lilce a gentleman, for ho ba<l 
asked her pardon for what he had done. SJn.v 
had forgiven him, and to .show that .slm bon^ no j 
fhalico had spoken a kind of benediction—a 
prayer that all might be w’cll with him. He 
+Knew now that she had loved him even then 
when she repelled him. 

And now that she was married to Giovanni, 
another had come, and had talked with her, ami 
exchanged words in a low tone even as ho him¬ 
self had once done. And she had treated this 
man roughly before her husband, and presently 
afterw^ards had allowed liim to kiss her hand ! 
and had sent him away saying that she forgave 
him—just as she had formerly forgiven Giovanni 
—and praying that all blessings might go with 
him. Why was it not pos.sible that she loved 
this man, too ? Because she -was so grandly 
l:)eautiful, and dark and calm, and had such a 
noble fearle.s8ne.t-s in her eyes ? Other wcmion 
had been bctautiful and had deceived wiser men 
than Giovanni, and had falhm. Beauty was no 
argument for the defence, nor brave eyes, nor tlio 
magnificent dignity of movement’and speooh--- 
nor words either, for that matter. 

Suspense w’as iigfuiy, and yet a twTjfold horror 
seemed the only issue, the one inevitable, the 
other possible. First, to accuse this w’oman 
whom he loved so d< arly, and then, perhap.s, to 
hear her deny tlie charge boldly and yet refuse 
all explanation. Once more < iiovanni rose from 
bis deep chair and paced his room w'itli regular 
strides, though lie scarcidy s.aw the carpet 
under his feel, nor realised any longer wdiero he 
w'as. At last hf5 sto])ped and laughed. The 
sound was strange ami false, as wiien a man 
tries to he merry who feels no mirth. 

lie was making a de.sperate effort to shake off 
this nightmare that bc.set him, to .say to hiin.self 
that he was but a fool, and that tliere was no 
cause for all this Buffering which he was inflicting 
on his heart, nor for all these questions he had 
been a.sking of his intelligence. It w'a.s siirelv 
not true ! He would laugh now, would laugJi 
heartily wiGiin the next^nalf-hour with Corona 
hereelf, at the mere thought of suptiosing that 
she could love Gouache, t.Jouache, a painter ! 


Gouache, a Zouave ! Goimche, a contemptibly 
good-natured, harmless little fojeigner !—and 
Corona del Carmine, Diiches.sa d’Astrardeute, 
Principessa di Sant’ llario, mother of all the 
Saracinesca yet to come ! It ,w^as bettor to 
laugli, truly, at such an absurd juxtaposition of 
ideas, of personalities, of high and low. And 
Giovanni laughed, but the sound \va3 very 
harsh and died aw-ay wdthout rousing one honest 
echo in the vaulted room. 

Had Corona seen his at that moment, or 
had she guessed what w’as passing in hit mind, 
she w^ould have saei'iiieed Faustina’s secret ten 
times over rather than let Giovanni sutler 
a moment longer as ho wtis suflbring now. But 
("oroua had no idea that ho could put such 
a construction ux)oii her doings. He had show'ii 
her nothing of what he felt, except pcThap.s 
a slight annoyance at not being put in possession 
of the st^errt. It was natural, she thought, 
that he should lx; a little out of tcm|)er, but as 
she .*!a.w no w’ay of remedying the trouble 
ex(?ept by cx])o.sing to him the iu/iocent girl 
whom she hail undertaken to iirotect, she held 
her peace and trusted that her husband’s dis- 
plea.siire would sonn be past. Had there beini 
more time for reflection on the previoirs evening, 
in the interval between her learning from the 
porter that Giovanni knenv of her absence and 
her being confronted w'ith Giovanni himself, she 
might have resolved to act diflerently ; but 
having once made up her mind that he ought 
not to know' the truth for the present, opposition 
only strengthened lier determination. There 
was nothing wu’ong in the course she was 
pursuing, or her conacienee w’ould have spoken 
and liichlon her speak out. Her rfature wars 
too like Giovanni’s own, proud, reserved, and 
outwardly cold, to yield any point easily. It 
w'as her instinct, like hi.s, to be silent rather 
tlian to speak, and to weigh considerations 
bihbre acting upon them. 'This v<.‘iy similarity 
of temper in the tw'O rendered it certain that if 
they were ever opposed to eacdi other tlie 
.struggle would bo a serious one. ^’hey w^ere 
both too strong to lead a life of petty quarrel¬ 
ling ; if tlicy cea.sod t-o live in perfect harmonj^ 
thc}^ w ere only too sure to come to optm liostility. 
'I'liero is nothing which will wound pride and 
raise anger so inevitai)ly as finding \n\expccted 
hut determined opposition in tlawo who very 
closely reseml'le ourselves. In such a oast» 
a man f:annr)t fall back upon the comfortable 
alternative of despising bi.s ci)pmy, since he has 
an intimate conviction that it w'ouUl para¬ 
mount to despising hiniaelf ; and if he is led 
into a pitelied battle he will find his ftKj 
posscs.scu of weapons which are exactly like 
hi.s own. • 

Giovipiiii and Corona were very evenly 
matck<!d, as nearly resembling each other %a.s 
is possible for a man and a woman. Corona 
was outwardly a little the colder, Giovilnni 
a little the more resentful of the two. Corona 
had learned during the years of her marriage 
with Astranlento to wear a mask of serene 
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indifferenco, and the asaumcd habit had at last 
become in sorno degree a part of her nature. 
(Giovanni, whoso first impulses had originally 
been quicker than they now were, had learned 
the power of waiting by constant intercourse 
with his father, avIioso fiery temper seemed to 
snatch at trifles for the mere pleasure of tearing 
them to pieces, and did injustice to the generous 
heart he concealed uiuler his rough exterior. 

Under these circhrnst uictis it was not probable 
that Sant’ llario would make any exhibition 
of his jealousy for some time to come. As ho 
paced the floor of his room, the bitt(3riiess of 
his situation slowly sank from tlie surface, 
leaving his face calm and almost serene. He 
forced liimself to look at the facts again and 
again, trying bravely to be iinj>artial and to 
survey them as though lie were the judge aiul 
not the plaintiff. .11(3 admit toil at last that 
there was undoubtedly abundant matter foi’ 
jealousy, but Corona still stood protected as it 
were by the love he boro her, a love which even 
her guilt would he unable to destroy. His love, 
indeed, must outlast everything, all evil, all 
disgrace, and he knew it. Ho thought of that 
Latin poet w'ho,- wanting to his mistress, said in 
the bitterness of his heart that though she W'erc 
to be(!ome the best wn)man in the world ho could 
never again respect her, hut that Jio could not 
(unvse to love her, w ore she guilty of all crimes. 
He knew that if the worst turned o\it true 
that must be his case, ami ptMhaj>s for the first 
tinu‘. in his life ho understooil all the humanity 
of < 'atnllus, ajid saw lunv a man might love even 
what he despised. 

Happily, matters had not yet come to that. 
Ho knew that ho might be deceived, and that 
circumstantial evidence w^as not always to he 
trusted. Kven wdiile his heart grew* cold with 
t lie strongest and most deadly passion of wdiich 
man is capable, with joalou.sy wdiic-h is cruel 
as the grave, the nobility of his nature rose up 
and made him see that his duty w’as to believe 
Corona innocenttintil she w-ere proved unfaithful. 
^Fhe effort to ciuench the flame was great, though 
fruitles.s, but tlie determination to cover it and 
liide it from cvevN’one, even from Corona herself, 
appealed to all that w’as brave and manly in 
his strong character. When at last he once 
more sat dowm, his face betrayed no emotion, 
his eyes were quiet, his hands did not tremble. 
He took up a hook and forced his attention upon 
th(3 pages for m;ai*ly an hoiir witliout interrup¬ 
tion. Then he dressed himself, and w out and sat 
at table with his fatlier ^iid his w ifo as though 
nothing had occurred to (Usturb his equanimity. 

Corona supposed that he had recovered from 
his aiTnoyance at not being admitted to share the 
secret for which she was unconsciously sacrificing 
so ^much. She had expected this results and 
was^ more than usually cheerful. Once old 
Saracinosca mentioned Gouache, but both Corona 
and (jiovanni hastened to change the subject. 
Th^is time, however, Giovanni did not look at his 
"wife when the name was iironounced. Those 
days Were over now. 


CHAPTKR IX 

TirK excitement which had reigned in Rome 
for weeks past was destined to end almost as 
suddenly as it had begun. The events which 
followed the 22nd of October have been 
frequently and accurately described ; indeed, if 
we consider the small number of the troops 
engaged and the promptness with w|}ich a very 
limited body of men succeeded in quelling what 
at first appeared to be a formidable revolution, 
we are surprised at the amount of attention 
whicli has been accorded to the little campaign, 
'i’lie fact is that although the armies eiuffloyed 
on both sides were insignificant, the questions at 
stake were enormous, and the real powers which 
I found themselves eonfnjnted at Mont(3 K<jtoiido 
and Montana \vere the Iviiigdom of Italy and 
the IVeneh Empire. Until tlie ultimatum was 
presented to Italy by the French minister on 
tlif3 19th of October, Italy hoped to take posses¬ 
sion of Rome on the pretext of restoring order 
after allowing it to be subverted by Garibaldi’s 
guerillas. The military cordon formed by the 
Italian army to prevent Garibaldi’s crossing the 
frontier was a mere show. The arrest of the 
leader himself, however it was intended by those 
Mho ordered it, turned out in eflect to bo 
a mere corned}', as he soon found himself at 
liberty, and no one again attempted to seize 
him. When France interfered the scale turned. 
kShe asserted her determination to maintain the 
Convention of 1801 hy force of arms, and 
Italy was obliged to allow Garibaldi to be de¬ 
feated, since slie was unable to face tlio perils 
of a M'ar with her powerful neighlxmr. If 
I a small body of French troops had not entered 
Rome on the 30th of the month, the events 
of IST'O M'ould have occurred three years earlier, 
though probably with different results. 

It being the object of the general commanding 
the I*o]>e’wS forces to concentrate a body of men 
with whom to meet Garibaldi, who was now 
advancing boldly, the small detachments, of 
which many liad already been sent to the front, 
were kept back in Rome in the hope of getting 
together something like an army'. Gouache’s 
departure was accordingly delayed from day to 
(lay^ and it was not until the early morning of 
tlio 3rd of November that ho actually quitted 
Rome with the M'hole available corps of Zouaves. 
'IVn day'vS elapsed, therefore, after the events 
last described, during wdii^h time he w'as hourly 
in expectation of orders to march. The service 
had become so arduous within the city that he 
could scarcely call a moment his own. It was 
no time to think of social duties, and he spent 
the leisure he had in trying to see Faustina 
Montevarchi as often as possible. 

This, however, \vas no easy matter. It was 
a provoking fact that his duties keptIiim busily 
occupied in the afternoon and evenyig, and that 
the hours he could command fell almost always 
in the morning. To visit the Palazzo Monte¬ 
varchi on any pretext wliatever before one o’clock 
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"in the d^y was out of the question. He had not 
even tie satisfaction of seeing Fatistina drive 

C t him in the (.orso when she was out with 
mother and Flavia, since they drove just at 
the time when ho was occupied. Gouache told 
himself again and again that the display of 
ingenuity was in a measure the natural duty 
of a man in love, but the declaration did not 
help him very much. He was utterly at a loss 
for an expedient, and suffered keenly in being 
deprived of ^the possibility of seeing Faustina 
after having seen her so often and so intimately. 
A week earlier he could have borne it better, 
but now the separation \vas intolerable. In 
time of peace he would liavo disobeyed orders 
and thrown up his service for the day, no 
matter what the consequences turned out to be 
for himself; but at the present moment, when 
every man was expected to be at his post, such 
conduct seemed dislioiiourablo and cowardly. 
'He submitted in silence, growing daily more 
careworn, and losing mufih of the inexhaustible 
^gaiety which made him a general favourite with 
his comrades. 

There was but one chaneo of seeing Faustina, 
and even that one offered little probability of 
an interview. He knew that on Sunday morn¬ 
ings she sometimes went to church at an early 
hour with no one but her niakl for a companion. 
Her mother and Flavia preferr<jd to rise later 
and attended another mass. Now it chanced 
that in the year 1867, the 22nd of October, the 
date of the insurrection, fell on a Tuesday. Five 
days, therefore, must elapvse before be cendd see 
Faustina on a Sunday, and if he failed to sec 
her then he would have to wait another week. 

Unfortunately, Faustina’s early expeditions 
to church were by no means certain or regular, 
and it w^ould be necessary to convey a message 
to her before the day arrived^ This was no ea.sy 
matter. To send anything through the post 
was out of the question, and Gouache knew how 
hard it would be to find the means of putting a 
note into her hands through a servant. Hour 
after hour he cudgelled his brains for an 
expedient without suc^;ess, until the idea pur¬ 
sued him and made him norv'ous. The time 
approached rapidly, and he had as 3 "et accom¬ 


plished nothing. The wildest schemes suggested 
themselves to him, and were rejected as soon as 
ho thought of them. He met some of his 
acquaintances during the idle hours of the 
morning, and it almost drove him mad to think 
that almost any one of them could see Faustina 
any day he pleased. He did what he could to 
obtain leave in the afternoon or evening, but his 
exertions were fruitless. He was a man who 
was trusted, and knew it, and the disturbed 
state of affairs made it necessary that every 
man should do precisely what was allotted to 
him, at the risk of causing useless complications 
in the effort to concentrate and organise the 
troops vviii/^h was now ^oing forward. At last 
ho actually went to the Palazzo Montevarchi in 
tho morning, and inquired if he could see the 
princess. 


The porter replied that she was not visible, 
and that the prince had gone out. There was 
nothing to be done, and ho turned to go^away. 
Suddenly he stopped as he stpod under the 
deep arch, facing tho blank wall on the 
opposite side of the street That same wall 
was broad and smooth and dark in colour. 
He only looked at it a moment, and then to 
excuse his hesitation in the eyes of the porter, 
he took out a cigarcUe, and lit it l)efore 
going out. As he passecKthrough the, Piazza 
Colonna a few minutes later, he went into a 
shop and bought two large tubes of paint with 
a broad brush. That iiight, when ho was 
relieved from duty, ho went back to the Palazzo 
Montevarchi. It was very late, and tho streets 
were deserted. He stood before tho great 
closctl doors of the palace and then walked 
straight across tho street to the blank w’^all with 
his paint and brush in his liran<ls. 

On the following morning when the Monte¬ 
varchi porter opened tho gates hib ejyes were 
rejoiced by some most extraordinary specimens 
of caligraphy executed upon tlio dark stones' 
with red paint of a glaringly vivid hue. The 
letters A. G. were drawn at least four feet high 
in the centre, and were repeated in every size 
at irregular intervals for some distance above, 

1 »elow,and on each side. Tho words ‘ Doimnica,^^ 
Sunday, and “il/ea-sn,” mass, were scrawled 
everywhere in capitals, in roinulharid, large and 
small. Then to give the whole the air of having 
been designed by a street boy, there were other 
words, such as “ Viva Pio IX.,” “ Viva il Papa 
Re,” and across tliese, in a different manner, 
and in green paint, “ Viva Garibaldi,” “ Morte 
a Antonelli,” and similar revolutionary senti¬ 
ments. The whole, however, was so disposed 
that (hmacho’s initials and tlie two important 
words stood out in bold relief from the rest, and 
could not fail to attract the e\"e. 

Of the many people who came and went thfib 
day through the great gate of the Palazzo 
Montevarchi two only attached any importance 
to tho glaring scrawls on tho opposite wall. 
One of these was Faustina herself, who saw and 
understood. The other was San Giacinto, who 
stared at the letters for several seconds, aiid 
then smiled faintly as he entered the palace. 
He, too, knew what the signs meant, and 
remarked to himself that Gouache was an enter¬ 
prising youth, hut that, in the interest of the 
whole tribe of Montevarchi, jit would be well to< 
put a stop to his love-making as soon as pcwsible. 
It was now Saturday afternoon and there was 
no time to be lost. 

San Giacinto mad© a short visit, and, on 
leaving, went immediately to the Palazzc^ Sara- 
cinesca. He knew that at four o^clock Corona 
w'ould probably not yet be at home. This 
turned out to be the case, and having announced 
his intention of waiting for lier return h(s was 
ushered into tho sitting-room. As soon as the 
servant was gone he went to Corona’s writing* 
table and took from it a couple of sheets of 
her paper and two of he. envelopes^ These 
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latter were stamped with a coronet and her 
initials. He folded the paper carefully and put 
the f<^ur bits into hia pocket:book. lie waited 
ten minutes, but no one came. Then ho left 
the house, telling the servant to say that he liad 
called and would return presently. In a few 
minutes he was at his lodgings, where ho pro¬ 
ceeded to write the following note. He had 
taken two sheets in ease the first proved 
a failure:— 

“ I Jmve understood^, but alas ! I cannot come. 
Oh, my beloved! when shall we meet again ? 
It seems years since Tuesday night—and yet 
I am so waffehed that I can do nothing. Some¬ 
one suspects something. I am sure of it. A 
tnLBty person will bring you this. I love you 
always—do not doubt it, though I cannot meet 
you to-morrow.” 

Ban Giacinto, who had received a tolerable 
education and had conscientiously made tlio 
best of it, prided himself upon his handwriting. 
It was small, clear, and delicate, like that of 
^many strong, quiet men, whose nerves do not 
run away with their lingers. On the present 
occasion he took paijis to make it even more 
careful than usual, ar.d the result was that it 
looked not unlike the “copper-plate” hand¬ 
writing a girl would learn at the convent, 
though an expert would x)robably have declared 
it disguised. It had been necessary, in order to 
deceive Gouache, to write the note on tlie paper 
generally used by women of society. As ho 
could not get any of Faustina’s own, it seemed 
the next best thing to take Corona’s, since 
Corona was her most intimate friend. 

Gouache had told Ban Giacinto that he was 
engaged every afternoon, in hopes that ho would 
in turn chance to mention the fact to Faustina. 
It was therefore pretty certain that Anastase 
would not bo at home Ixjtween four and live 
o’ch.>ck. San Giacinto drove to the Zouave’s 
kxlgings and aske<l for him. If ho chanced to 
be in, the note could be given to his old land¬ 
lady. He was out, however, and San Giacinto 
asked to be allowed to enter the room 
on the pretc.xt of writing a word for his 
friend. The landlady was a dull old creature, 
who had been warming himself with a jK>t of 
culls when San Giacinto rang, in answer to 
his request she resumed her occupation and 
pointed to the door of the Zouave’s apartment. 

San Giacinto entered, and looked about him 
for a conspicuous place in which to put the 
letter he had prepared. Ho preferred "Viot to 
trust to the memory of the woman, who might 
forget to deliver it until the next day, especially 
if Gouache came homo late that night, as was 
very likely. The table of the small sitting- 
room was littered with letters and papers, books 
and drawings, so that an object plac^Jd in the 
midst of such disorder would not be liltely to 
attract Gouache’s attention. The door beyond 
was opeui and showed a toilet-table in the 
adjoining chamber, which was indeed the 
bediwm. San Giacinto went in, and taking 
the note from his p(x;ket, laid it on an old- 


fashioned pincushion before the glass. The 
thing slipped, however, and in order to fasten it 
firmly ho thrust a gold pin that lay on the table 
through the letter and pinned it to the cushion 
ill a conspicuous position. Then he wont out 
and returned to the Palazzo Saracinesca as ho 
had promised to do. 

In doing all this he had no intention of 
injuring cither (iouacho or Faustina. Ho 
perceived clearly enough that their love affair 
could not come to any good teriuinalion, and a.s 
his interests wtu’e now very clo!?cly bound up 
with those of the Montcvarchi, it seemed wisest 
to break off the affair by any means in his 
power, without complicating matters by speak¬ 
ing to Gouache or to Faustina’s father or 
mother. Ho knew enough of human nature to 
understand that Gouache would be annoyed at 
losing the chance of a meeting, and he promised 
himself to watch the two so carefully as to be 
able to prevent other^chindestino interviews 
during the next few days. If he could once 
sow the seeds of a quarrel between the tivo, he 
fancied it would be easy to break up the 
relations. Nothing makes a woman so angry as 
to wait for a man who has promised to meet 
her, and if he fails to come altogether her anger 
will probably bo very serious. In the present 
case he supposed that Faustina would go to the 
cluirch, but that Gouache, being warned that he 
was not to come, would not think of liceping 
the tryst, -The schemo, if not profound, was at 
least iikely to produce a good deal of trouble 
between the lovers. 

San Giacinto returned to the Palazzo Sara- 
cinesea, but he found only the old prince at 
liome, though he prolongeil his visit in the hope 
of seeing Corona or Sant’ Ilario. 

“ By-tlie-byo,” ho said, as he and his com¬ 
panion sat together in the prince’s study, “ I 
remember that you were sf). good as to say 
that you would let mb see those family papers 
some day. They must bo very interesting, and 
I would be glad to avail myself of your offer.” 

“Certainly,” replied Saracinesca. “I’hey 
are in the Archives in a room of the library. 
It is rather late now. Do 3^)11 mind waiting 
till to-morrow ? ” 

“ Not in the least, or as long as 3^011 like. To 
tell the truth, I would like to show them to my 
future father-in-law, wlio loves arch{eolog 3 \* 
I was talking about them with him yesterda 3 ^ 
After all, however, I suppose the duplicates 
are at the Cancel!cria, and we can see them 
tliere.” 

“ I do not know,” said the prince, carelessly, 
“ I never took the trouble to inquire. There is 
probably some register of them, or something to 
prove that they are in existence.” 

“There must be, of course. Things of that 
importance would not bo allowed to go un¬ 
registered, unless people were very indifferent 
in those days.” • 

“It is possible that there are ifo duplicates. 
It may bo that there is only an official notice of 
the deed giving the hoods of the agreement. 
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^You see it was a friendly arrangenient, and 
there was supposed to be no probability what¬ 
ever that your great-grandfather would ever 
marry. The papers I have are all in order and 
legally valid, but there may have been some 
carelcsBiioss about registering them. I cannot 
be sure. Imleod it is thirty years at least since 
I looked at the originals.’' 

“If you would have tliem taken out some 
time before I am married, I should be glad to see 
them, but*there is no Imrry. So all this riot 
and rovolutiofi has meant something aficr all,” 
added San Giacinto to change the subject. 

‘‘ Garibaldi has taken Monte Ivotgndo, I hear 
to-day.” 

“Yes, and if the French are not quick, W(^ 
shall have the diversion of a siege," rejdietl 
Saracinesca rather scornfully. “ 'J’hat same 
taking of Monte Kotundo was oiie of those 
gallant deculs for whieh Garibaldi is so justly 
famous. Jlo has six thousand iihmi, and t)jei«.' 
were only three huiaired and lifty .soldiers 
inside. Twenty to one, or thereabout.’ 

It is unnecessary to detail the reiriaincler of 
tlie convei’.sation. Saraeintisea w('nt oh’ intni 
loud abuse of Garil>aldi, confoumliiig tlie whole | 
Italia]^ Government witli liiui ami devoting all j 
to one common dfj.struetion, while San Giacinto 
reserved his judgment, believing that there was 
probably a wide diU’erenco between the real 
iutentioirs of th(' giierillfi geneial aiid of lii.s 
lawful sovereign, Vi<‘tor Kiiniianuel the Second, 
King of Italy. At last the two men were in 
forrnctl that Corona had returned. T -y ltd't 
the eludy and found her in the sitting-r an. 

' Whore is Giovanni?" .she asked as ot)u as 
they cjtlered. She wa.s .standing before tlje Jirc- 
plaee dressed a.s she had ^’oino in. . 

“ 1 have no idea wlierc he i.s,” replied Sara- | 
cinesea. “ T .snppo.^c he is at the club, or 
making visits somewhere. He lia.s tunnel intfj 
a very orderly la>y since y(iii marrit^d iiim." The 
old man laughed a little. 

“I have missed liim,” so id Corona, taking no 
notice of her failu-r-in-law's Tcmark. “I was | 
to ha.vo picked hi in up on the I’incio, and when i 
1 got tliere he was gone. I am so afraid lie will j 
think 1 forgot all aixiut it, for I must have been 
late. You see, 1 ^va.s del;iy< <l by a erowil in t he 
"J’ritonc—tiiero is always a erijwd there." 

Corona s<‘cnicd hj^s calm tlian usual. The* 
fact was, that, siiuaj the all'air whii^ii had cansfal 
her husband so unudi annoyanei?, some small j 
part of W’hieli .^ho had perceived, she ha<l lirsni 
trying to make up to him for his di.sappointinent 
ill not knowing her secret, by being with him 
inoro than usual, and by exerting herself to 
please him in every Avay. • They did not u.sually 
meet during the afternoon, as lie generally went 
out on foot, Avliile she drove, but to-day they 
had agreed that she sliould eomc to the Pincio 
aiul take liiin for a short drive and bring him 
home. The jilan was ^larj: of her fixed inttmtion 
to bo moroithau usually thoughtful where he 
wa.s concerned, and the idea that slie had kept 
him waiting and that he had gone away cau.sed 


her more regret than would have been natural 
in the ordinary course of ewents. 

In order to explain what now took place, it is 
necessary to return to Giovanni himself \fha, as 
Corona liad said, had waited for his wife near 
the band-stand on the Pineio for pome time, 
until growing Aveary, he liad Avalked a\^"ay and 
left the gardens. 

Thougii he manfully concealed A^diat he felt, 
the passion that had been sown in hi.s heart hail 
grown apace, and in a ^oav days had assumed 
(lomiiialing proportions. He suspected*every¬ 
thing and everybody A\’hile determined to appear 
iiiditlbrcnt. Kvon Corona’? ellorts'to please him, 
wliich of late had grown so apparent, eaused 
him suspicion. He asked hinrself why her 
iminnor should have changed, as it undoubtedly 
had during the last few' days. JShe had alw'ays 
iieen a good and loving wife to him, and he Avas 
well })lea.sed Avith her gravity and her ilignitied 
W'ay of showing her afi'ection. Why should slie 
siuideiily think iL needful (o hecoipe so very 
.-adicitous for lii.s AV'clfaro and happiness during 
every moment of his life ? It w'as not like her 
to come into liis stutly early in the morning and 
lo ask what ho meant to do during the day. 
It vva.s a new tiling that she should eonstantly 
' propose toAvalk Avith him, to drive Avith him, to 
j read aloud to him, to make liersidf not only a part 
of his heart huta part of his ocaaipations. Had the 
ehange come gradually, he W'ould not have dis¬ 
trusted h('r motives. He liked his wife’s company 
and conversation, but as they eacli had things to 
doAV'hielicould not conAnmimitly bodjme together, 
ho had made up liis mind to tlie existence 
wdiicli W'a.s good enough for his coin panions in 
society. OtJier men (lid not think (A spending 
tl>e afUn-nooii in their wdves’ (‘arriages, leaving 
cards or making visits, or driving round and 
round the Villa llurghcse and'the Pincio. 
To do so Avas to bo ridicadous in the ex¬ 
treme, and besides, thougli ho liked to lie 
with C.k)rona, he detested vi.siting, and hated 
of all things to slop a dozen time.s in the 
eour.se of a drive in order to send a footman 
U])stairs Avitli cards. He ])ref('ned b) Avalk or 
lo lounge in the (dnh or to stay at home 
and study the problems of his im})rovcmcnt.s 
for Sara‘‘i'!c-sc;i. (,V)rf)na’.s manner irritated 
him, tliercbae, and made him think more than 
ever of 11 h‘ snhje(‘t which he Avoiilil liaA'o done 
better to ab.iiidon from tlie fust.. 

Nevi'i tbeles.s, he would not slioAv that he Avas 
Avearied by his wife’.s attention, still less that 
ho believed h.er bcdiaviour lo be prompted by 
a (h‘sire to deeeivt'. birn. He Avas uniformly 
eourte(-uis and gimtle, acquic.scing in her little 
plans whenever he could do so, and expressing 
a suit.able (U‘gree of regret Avlien lie Avaa pre¬ 
vented .-from joining lier by some preAUOUS 
engagCmient. But the image of the Freifch 
Zouave Avas ever present Avith him. Ho cculd. 
not get rid of Gouache’s dark, delicate features, 
even in his dreams ; the sound of the man’s 
plea-sant voice, and of his fluent conversation Wii.s 
constantly in his ears, and lie could not look 
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Corona without fancying how she w’oiild look* if 
AnaKstase were bc.side In^r v/hinpcring tender 
spee(‘lio<^. 

All the time, ho sidmiitled witlj a go.)'] grace 
to do whatevc]; she proposed, and uit tins after¬ 
noon he found himself waiting lor htn' l»(‘.side the 
hand stand. At first lie watched the ]iassing 
carriages indill'erently enough, siijiposing tluit 
his t>vvn liveries would presently loom up in tin 
long line of high-seiLtiul ooacilnnen and lacrpieys, 
and liaving no espceial^desire to see them, llis 
position wlien in (Jorona’s eompany gnnv every 
tlay more difficult, and ho thought as he stood 
by the sUme pillar at tim corner that he w’ould 
on the whole be glad if she di<l not come. Ife 
was egrogionsly mistaken in himself, however. 
As the minutes pa.ssed lie grew urujasy, and 
watched Ute advanra'ng (-arriagtrs with a feverish 
anxicity, Ha3dng to himself that everyomi must 
bring Corona.-, and aetually growing pale witli 
emotion as eacli vehiele turni'-d tlio distant 
corner and ea,nie into view, ddie tiim^ seemed 
interminable after he liad once yielded to the 
exeiteinent, and before anotlicr ([uarler of an 
bour liad elapsed, Sant’ llari<'» turned angrily 
away and left the Vinciu l>y the stairs that 
descend near tlie band-stand lowaids 1 lie wind¬ 
ing drive by whieli the Tiiiz/a del I'opolo i.s 
naelied. 

It is not easy for person wlio is ( aim to 
comprehend tlie workings of a brain over-oxeited 
with a strong passion. "J^o a man who has lost 
the .sober use of his faculties in the btdief that 
he has been foully betrayed, <)vety circaimstane.e, 
every insigriili(.-aiit accident, s<‘e,riis a link in the 
chain of evidom^e. A week earli(a‘ Ciovanni 
would have thouglit hims('lf mad if tlie mere 
idea had suggcstiHl itself to liini that (.lorona 
loved Couaciui. To-day lie briitna'd tliat sJie 
liad purpos'dy sent liim IiO wait upon tlu'. JMneio, 
in order that she might b(‘. sure of seeing 
(loiUK^be without fear of interruption. ddie 
(!oiivi(;tioii thrust itself UjKUi him with over- 
wdiolming force. Tie faiKoed himself the dupe 
of a common iiipiosition, he saw his magnificent 
love and trust made the sport of a. vulgar trick. 
The blood mounted to his dark face, and as he 
do.secn(l(‘d the sle.jis a ivd mist setuued to be 
spread between liis eyes and all surrounding 
objects. Thougli he walked firmly and 
luechaiiieally, saluUng his acipmiiitances as lie. 
pas.sed, he was umaaiseious of his actions, and 
moved like a man under the inHucn<!0 of 
a superior Jealous^' is that one of all 

the passions wliich is most sure to break out 
suddxuily into deeds of violcrua^ v.lien long 
restrained. 

Ciovanni scarcely knew how ho rcaidicd the 
Corao nor how it was that he found himself 
ascending the dusky staircase which led to 
Couache’s lodgings. It was Ic^ss than a j][uarter 
of an hour since 8an Giacinto had been there, 
arffl the old woman still held her pot of coals 
in her hand as she opened the door. As she 
had pointed to the door when San Giacinto had 
&me, so slio now directed Giovanni in the same 
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way. But Giovanni, on hearing that Anlistaso 
was out, began to ask questions. t 

lias anyone been here?” lie inrpiired, 

“ Mh ! 'I’licro was a gentleman a (piai ter of 
an hour ago,” replied the woman. 

Has any ladv been liore ? ” 

“A lady? Macehe ! ” Tim old creature 
hiuglu.'d. “ What should ladies do hero?” 

(Jinviinni tluuiglit he ih^tected some hesitalion 
in th(^ toTi(\ He was in tlio mood to fancy him¬ 
self (iocciviid hy everyone. 

Are yon fond of moiuy?” heaskeo, brutall\'. 

‘M^lh ! I am an old woman. Wliab would 
v'^ou liavG ? Am i era/y that 1 should not like; 
monoj^ ? But Signor Gouache is a very good 
gentleman. He paj\s well, thank Heaven !” 

“ What do(?s lie pay you for ?” 

‘ What for? Kor his lodging—for his cofleo. 
Hacchus ! \V')iat should he pay mo frir ? 
Strange ((iK'Htiori in truth. Do 1 keep a shop? 

I keep hulgingK. But per]»ap.s you lilu^ the 
])lace ? It i.s a line situation ju.st in the Oorso, 
and only one llight of stairs, a lieaiiliful position 
for the (larnival. Of c.ourse, if you arc inclined 
to pay more than Signor Gouache, 1 do not say 
but what- 

1 do not want your lodgings, my good 
wonuiu,” returned fiiovanni in gentler tones. 

I want to know who comes to see your 
lodger.” 

“ Who siiould come? His friends, of coiirs<3. 
Who else?” 

“ A lad^g perhaps,” said Giovanni in a thick 
voice. It hal t him to .say it, and the w(n*ds 
calmost stuck in his throat. “ Perhaps a lady 
comes sometimes,” lie nqioatcd, pulling out 
some loose l>aiik not<\s. 

The (/»d vvoman’.s filmy eyes suddenly twinkled 
in tlie gloom. The sound of tlic crisp pieces i*f 
paper was delightful to her ear. 

“ Well,” she said, after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, “ if a Imautifnl lady does come here, that 
is the Signore’s afiair. It is none of my 
luipiness. ” 

(I iovanni thrust the notes into her palm, which 
was alrejidy wide open to receive them. Ilia 
lu^art beat wildly. 

“ Sbe is beautiful, \mii say?” 

“Oh I As beautiful as you please \ ” chuckled 
the hag. 

“ Js she dark ? ” 

“ Of course,” replied the woman. There was 
no mistaking the tone in which the question 
was asked, for Giovanni was no longer able to 
conceal anything that ho felt. 

“And tall, 1 suppose? Yes. And she was 
hcr<^ a ipiarter of an hour ago, you say ? Speak 
out!” lie cried, advancing a step towards th<! 
old croMturc. “If you lie to me, I will kill you! 
She was hero—do not deny it.” 

“ Yes—yes,” answered* the woman, cowering 
back in some terror. “Per carita! Don’t 
murder me—I tell you the truth.” 

With a sudden nuA'Ciiient Giovanni turned on 
his heel and entered Gouache’s® sitting-room. 
It was now almost dark in the house, and ho 
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strucS^a match and lightwl a candle that stood 
on the table. The. glare illuminated his swarthy 
features and fiery eyes, and the veins stood out 
bn his forehead and temples like strained and 
twisted cords. He looked about him in every 
direction, examining the table, strewn with 
papers and books, the floor, the furniture, 
expecting evv.ry moment to find something 
wliieh should prove that Corona had been tliere. 
Seeing nothing, he entered the bedroom beyond. 
It was a small chaml>cr, and he had scarcely 
passed thfou^^h the door when he found himself 
before the toilet table. The note San Giacinto 
had left was there pinned upon the little cushion 
with the gold pin, as he had placed it. 

Giovanni stared wildly at the thing for 
several seconds, and his face grew deadly white. 
There was no evidence lacking now, for the pin 
was Corona’s o w n. It was a simple enough ()l>j cct, 
made of plain gold, the head being twisted into 
the shape of the letter C, but there was no mis¬ 
taking its identity, for Giovanni had designed it 
himself. Corona used it for fastening her veil. 

As the blood sank from his head to his heart, 
Giovanni grew very calm. He sot the candle 
upon the toilet-table and took the note, after 
putting the pin in his pocket. The handwriting 
seemed to bo feigned, and his lip curled scorn¬ 
fully as he lookcid at it, and ilieii, turning it 
over, saw that the (‘nveh^pe was one of Corona’s 
own. It seemed to him a pitiable j)ie<'e of folly 
in her to distort licr writing when there was 
such abundant proof on all sides to convict her. 
Without the slightest hesitation ho opened the 
letter and read it, bending down and holding it 
near the candle. One perusal was enough. He 
smiled curiously as he read the words, “I am 
so watchfid that 1 can do notliing. Someone 
suspects something.” His attention was arrested 
by the statement that a tt'uaty per^ion—Wi^ 
words were underlined—would bring the note. 
The meaning of the emphasis was exfdained 
by the pin ; the trusty person was licnsclf, who, 
perhaps by an afterthought, had left the hit of 
gold as a parting gift in case Gouache niarolicd 
before they met again. 

Giovanni glanced onre more round the room, 
half expecting U> fiijd some other convicting 
piece of evidence. Then he hesitated, holding 
the candle in one hand and the note in the 
other. Ho thought of staying where ho was and 
waiting for Gouache, hut the idea did not seem 
feasible. Nothing which implied waiting could 
have satisfied him at that moment, and after 
a few seconds he tlirust the note into his pocket 
and went out. His hand was on the outer door, 
when he remembered the old'‘woman who sat 
crouching over her pan of coals, scarcely able tc 
believe her good luck, and longing for Giovanni’s 
departure in order that .she might count th 
crisp notes again. »She dared not indulge herself 
in that pleasure while he was present, lest he 
should repent of his generosity and take back 
a part of them, for she Lad seen how he \md 
taken them ff cm his pocket and saw that he had 
no idea how much he hacl given. 
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*“ You will Bay nothing of my coming,” said 
Giovanni, fixing his eyes upon her. 

“ I, Signore ? Do not be afraid I Money is 
better than words.” • 

“Very good,” he answered. ./‘Perhaps you 
wdll get twice as much the next time I w’ant to 
know the truth.” 

“God bless you!” chuckled the wrinkled 
creature. He went out, and the little boll that 
was fastened to the door tinkled as the latch 
sprang back into its pkice. Tl>en the woman 
counted the price of blood, which had unex¬ 
pectedly fallen into her hands. The bank-notes 
were many and broad, and crisp and new, for 
Giovanni had not reckoned the cost. It was 
long since old Caterina Ratiucci had seen so 
much money, and she had certainly never had so 
much of her own. 

“ Qualche innainorato ! ” she muttered to 
her.self, as she smoothed the notes one by one 
and gloated over them and built castles in the 
air under the light of her little oil lamp. “ It 
is some fellow in love. Heaven pabdon me if 
I have done wrong ! Ho seemed anxious to 
know that the woman had been here—why 
should I not content him ? Poveretto! He 
must be rich. 1 will always tell him what he 
wants to know. Heaven bring him often and 
bless him.” 

Then she rock(3d herself backwards and for¬ 
wards, hugging lier pot of coals and crooning 
the words of an ancient Roman ditty -- 

lo vonei che nella luna 
Oi a’aiKlas.se in carret>tella 
Per vederc la pin bella 
Delle dt»mie <li la sU I 

What does the old song mean ? Who knows 
whether it ever meant anything ? “I wish one 
might driv^e in a little cart to the moon, to see 
the most beautiful of the women up there! ” 
Gatorina Ranucci somehow felt as though sho 
could express her feelings in no better way than 
by singing the (lueer words to herself in her 
crackecl old voices Possibly she thought that 
the ntjighhours would not suspect her good 
fortinic if they heard her favourite song. 


CHAPTER X 

Sant*^ Ilario walked home*, from Gouache’s 
lodgings. The cool evening air refreshed him 
and helped him to think over what he had 
before him in the near future. Indeed, the 
position was terrible enough, and doubly so to 
a man of his temperament. He would •have 
faced anything rather than this, for there was 
no popif in which he was more vulnerable feh&n 
in his love for Corona. As ho walked her figure 
rose before him, and her beauty almost dazzied 
him when he thought of it. Rut he could no 
longer think of lier v/ithout bringing up th«|t 
other being upon whom his thoughts of vengeance 
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tK|?ough fd% or ^relessncss, when 
l>een most benefited by it admit 
|bai:injulitice,Vhen to redress it is merely to 
af^j^^ji^.aceardance with the Spirit of the law8).is 
4tia crinio tljcn to bring about so much good by 
merely sacrificing a scruple of conscience, by 
"employing someone to restore an inheritance to 
its rightful possessor with a few' clever strokes 
of the pen? The answer seemed so clear to 
Montevarchi that he did not even ask himself 
the question. Indeed, it w'ould have been 
supertluous do so, for lie had so often satisfied 
all objections to doubifi' courses by a‘similar 
sophistry, that he knew teforehand wdiat reply 
would present itself to his self-inquiry. He 
did not even experience a sense of relief as ho 
turned from the contemplation of what ho had 
just done to the question of Faustina’s marriage, 
in which there was nothing that could tornient 
hiffkionscierice. He was not even aware that he 
Qiigbt to recognise a difference between the two 
He was in great haste to settle tl 
prelf ,ries, and that w^as all. If he slionld 
die,.. h^‘thought, the princess would have lier 
o yn Wa^ in everything, and would doubtless let 
xjuustina throw herself away upon some such 
man as Gouache. The thought roused him from 
his reverie, and at the same time brought a sour 
smile to his face. Gouache, of all people ! He 
looked up and saw that Faustina had entered 
and was standing before him, as though expect¬ 
ing him to speak. Her delicate, angelic feature.'^ 
were pale, and she licld her small hands folded 
before her. She had discovered by some means 
that Gouache had been with her father and she 
feared tliat something unpleasant had happened 
and that she was about to be called to aocouTit. 
The vision of Frangipani, too, was present in 
her»mind, and she anticipated a stormy inter¬ 
view. But her mind was made up ; she would 
hiW^ymasfcase or she would have nobody. The 
twp^^^ichangeil a preliminary glance before 
pitlier spoke. 


CHAPTER XX 

Montevarchi made his daughter sit bo.side liim 
and took her hand afl'eetionately in his, assuming 
Jit the same time tlie expression of sanctimonious 
superiority he always wore when he mentioned 
the cares of his household, or was engaged in 
regulating any matter of importance in hi.s 
family. Flavia used to imitate the look 
admirably, to the delight of her brothers and 
sisters. He smiled meaningly, pressed the girl’s 
^ngers, and smiled again, attempting in vain to 
elicit some response. But Faustina remained 
cold and indifferent, for she w'as used to her 
father s w»ays and did not like them. 

“You know wliat I am going to say, I am 
sure,” he began. “It concerns what must be 
very uear your heart, my dear child.” 

. “I do iu>t it can be,” answered 


Faustina, gia^vely. She ;%as ferojkW 

tip to show%iy of the dislike §he fell; 
father’^ way of doing things, 
willing to make it as hard possible ^jfor bini 
to express himself, .. V.,..;' 1' 

“Caiinot you guess what it is?” 
old man, with a ludicrous attempt ^ 

“ What is it that is nearest to 

heart ? Is not that little heart of youra^ri^dy 

a resort of the juvenile deity ? ” 

“I do not understand you, papa.” ‘ ^ . 

“ Well, well, my dear—I see tharyour ediici^* 
tion has not included a course of mythology^ 
It is (puto as well, perhaps, as those heathens 
arc poor company for the young. I refer to 
marriage, Faustina, to that all-important step 
wdiich you are soon to take.” 

“ Have you quite decided to marry me to^ 
FrangipfLni ? ” asked the young girl with 
a calmness that somewhat disconcerted her 
father. 

‘' How boldly you speak of it ! ” •he exclaimed 
with a sigh of disapproval. “ I wifi not, how¬ 
ever, conceal from you that I iiope-” 

“ Pray talk plainly with me, papa ! ” cried 
Faustina, suddenly looking up. “I cannot bear 
this suspense.” 

“Ah ! Is it so, little one?” Montevarchi 
shook his finger playfully at her. “ I thought 
I .should find you ready ! So you are anxious 
to become a princess at once? Well, well, all 
women are alike ! ” 

Faustina drew herself up a little and fixed 
her deep brown eyes upon lier father’s face, 
very quietly and solemnly. 

“You misunderstand me,” she ^id. “ I only 
wi.sli to know your decision in order that I may 
give you my answer.” 

“ And wiiat can that answ'cr be ? Have I not 
elio.seii wisely, a lui.sband fit for you in every 
way ? ” 

“ From your point of view, 
of it.” 


1 have no* doubt 


“1 trust you'are not about to compiit the 
unpardonable folly of differing from me, my 
daughter,” answered Montevarchi, with a 
sudden change, of tone indicative of rising 
displeasure. “It is for me to decide, for you 
to accept my decision.” 

i “ Upon other point.s, yo.s. fn the question df 
I marriage I thinlc I have something to say.” 
i “ Is it possible that you can liave any 
I objeotioiis to the match I liave found for you ?. 
I Is it.possible that you are so foolish as to imney 
I that at your age *you can understand these 
I things better tflian 1 ‘ Faustina, I would not 
I have believed it ? ” 

“ How can you undei1!^tand what I feeh” 

"It is not a question of feeling, it 
quesUdn of wisdom, of foresight, of pradehCQ, 
of twenty qualities which you are far too ydung 
to possess. If marriage were a matter of feelings 
of vulgar sentiment, I ask you, what wbtiM 
become of the world ? Of what uge is it to have 
all the sentiment in life, if you have not (hat 
which makes life itself possible ? Can you ea\ 
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vaults cliamber, somewhat sombrely furnished, 
Dut made cheerful by a fire that blazed brightly 
in the deep, old-fashioned chimney - piece. 
Candles were ‘ upon the dressing-table, 

and a shaded lamp stood upon a low stand near 
a lounge beside the hearth. The princess was 
clad in a loose wrapper of some soft, cream- 
coloured material, whose folds fell gracefully to 
the ground as she lay upon the couch. She 
was resting before dressing for dinner, and the 
masses of her blue-black hair were loosely coiled 
upon her head and held together by a great 
Spanish comb thrust among the tresses w'lth 
a careless grace. She hold a book in her slender, 
olive-tinted hand, but she was not reading; her 
head lay back upon the cushions and the fire¬ 
light threw her features into strong relief, while 
her velvet e 3 ^es reflected the flashes of the 
dancing flames as she watched them. Her 
expression was serene and calm. She had 
fogotten for the moment the little anno^^anccs 
of the last few da^^s and was thinking of her 
happiness, contrasting the peace of her present 
life with what she had suffered during the five 
years of her marriage with poor old Astrardciito. 
fcjould Giovanni have seen her thus his heart 
might have been softened. He 'would have 
asked himself ho^v' it was powssible that any 
Woman guilty of such enormous misdeeds could 
lie there watching the fire with a look of such j 
calm innocence upon her face. 

But Giovanni did not see her as slie was. 
Even in the extremity' of his anger and suffering 
his courtesy did not forsake him, and he knocked 
at his wife’s door before entering the room. 
Corona moved from her position and turned her 
head to sec who was about to enter. 

Come in,” she said. 

She started when she saw Giovanni's face. 
T^iizzled as she was by the fire, he looke<i to her 
like a dead man. She laid one hand upon the 
arm of the couch as though slie w'ould rise 
to meet him. He shut the door bcliind him and 
advanced towards her till onl^^ a couple of paces 
sepiirated them. She was so iniich amazed by 
his looks that she sat quite still while he fixed 
his eyes upon her and began to speak. 

“ You have wrecked m 3 ' life,” ho said in 
a strange, low voice, “ I have come to tell 
yo\i my decision.” 

She thought he was raving mad, and, brave 
as she was, she shrank back a little upon Uc)- 
aeat and turned pale. 

' ‘ You need not bo afraid of me, ” he eoMiiiued, 
as he noticed the movement. “ I am n<^ going 
to kill, I am sorr 3 ' to say I am fool enough 
to still.” 

'* Gif)vanni !” cried Corona in an agonised 
tone. Sho could find no "words, hut sprang to 
her foet ^d threw lier arms about him, gazing 
imptorlp|ly into his face. Ifis features did not 
relax, for lie was prepared for any sort of acting 
ou her part. Without hurting her, but with 
a strength few men could have resisted, he 
forced her back to her seat, and then retreated 
,a step before he spoke again. She submitted 


blindly, feeling that any attempt to thwart him 
must be utterly useless. 

“ I know what you have done,” he said. 
“ You can have nothing to say. Bo silefit and 
listen to mo. Y^ou have clestroyed the greatest 
happiness the worhl ever knew. You have 
dishonoured me and mine. You have dragged 
my faith in you—God knows how great—into 
tlio mire of your infamous life. And worse than 
that—I could almost have forgiven that, I am 
so base—you have destroyed yourself ” 

Corona uttered a wild cry and sank baok 
upon the cushions, pressing her hands over her 
ears so that she might not hoar the fearful 
words. 

“ I will not listen ! ” she gasped. “ You are 
mad—mad ! ” Then springing up once more she 
again clasped him to her breast, so suddenly 
that he could not escape her. *‘Oli, my poor 
Giovanni ? ” slio moaned. “ What has liappened 
to 3 'ou? Have you been hurt? Are you 
dying ? For Heaven’s sake speak like yourself!” 

He seized her wrists and held her before him 
so that she was forced to hoar what he said.* 
Even then his grasp did not hurt her. If is 
hands were like manacles of steel in which hers 
could turn, though she could not withdraw 
them. 

‘ 1 am hurt to death,” ho said, between his 
teeth. “I have been to Gouache’s rooms and 
have brought away your letter—and your pin- 
tlie pin I gave 3 ^ 011 , Corona. Do 3 T)u under¬ 
stand now, or must I say more ? ” 

“My' letter?” cried Corona in the utmost 
bewilderment. 

“ Yes,” ho answered, releasing, her and 
instantly producing the note ana the gold 
ornament. “ Js that 3 ^our paper? Is this your 
pill? AiKswer me—or no! they answer for 
themselves. You need say nothing, for you 
can have nothing to sa 3 \ They are yours and 
3^011 know it. If they are not enough there is 
the woman who let 3 'ou in, who saw 3 'ou bring 
them. What more do you want ? ” 

As long as Giovanni’s accusations hacTbeen 
vague and general, Corona had remained 
horrorstruck, believing that some awful and 
inconiprehonsiblo calamity had befallen her hus¬ 
band and had destroyed his reason. The moment 
he produced the proof of whkt ho said, her 
presence of mind returned, and she saw at 
a gliinco the true horror of the situation. She 
never doubted for a moment that she was the 
victim* of some atrocious plot, but having some¬ 
thing to face which she could understand her 
great natural courage asserted itself. She was 
not a woman to moan and weep helplessly when 
there was an open danger to be met. 

She took the letter and the pin and examined 
them by the light, with a calmness that 
contrafited oddly with her previous condue^. 
Giovanni watched her. He supposed that ^he 
had acted surprise until he had brought 
forward something more conclusive than woras, 
and that she was now exercising her ingenuity 
in order to explain the situation. His lip ourleu 
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scornfully, hs he fancied ho saw tlio meaning of 
her actions. After a few seconds she looked up 
and held out the two objects towards liiin. 

“ Tlie paper is mine/’ she said, “but I did not 
write the lettef. The pin is mine, too. 1 lost 
it more than a month a^o.” 

“Of course,” replied Giovanni, coldly. 

“ I expected that you would say that. It is 
very natural. But I do not ask you for any 
explanations. I have them already. 1 will 
take, you to Saracinesca*to-morrow morning ami 
you will have time to explain everything. You 
will have your whole life to use, until you die, 
for no other object. I told you I would not kill 
you.” 

“Is it possilde that you are in earnest?” 
asked Corona, her voice trembling sliglitly. 

I am in earnest. Do yon think I am a man 
to jest over such deeds ? ” 

“ And do yon think 1 am a woman to do such 
deeds ?” 

“ Since you have done them—what answer 
can there be? Not only are you cax>able of 
{hem. You are the woman who has done them. 
Do lifeless things, like these, lie ? ” 

“No. But men* do. I believe you, Giovanni. 
You found these things in Monsieur Gouache/s 
rooms. You were told I ]mt them there. 
Wlioever told you so uttered the most infamous 
falsehood that ever was spoken on earth. The 
})erson who placed them whore they were did so 
in the hope of ruining me. (Jan you look back 
into the past and tell me that you have any 
other reason for believing in this foul plot?” 

“Keasons?” cried Giovanni, fiercely. “Do 
you want more reasons ? Wo have time. 
I will give you enough to satisfy you that 
I know all you have done. Was not this man 
for ever near you last year, wlierever you met, 
talking with you in low tones, show ing by every 
Jiiovement and gesture that he distinguished 
you wdth his base love ? Were you not together 
in a corner last Tuesday night just as the 
insurrection broke out? Did he not kiss your 
hand when you both thought no one was 
looking ? ” 

“ He kissed my hand before everyone,” replied 
Corona, whoso wrath was slowly gathering as 
she saw her husband’s determination to prove 
her giiilty. 

“ There were people in tine room,” continued 
Giovanni in a tone of concentrated anger, “but 
you thought no one was watching you—I could 
see it in your maflner and in your eyes. •'That 
same night I came home at one o’clock and you 
*\yerc out. You had gone out alone with that 
nlan, expecting that I would not return so soon 
—though it was late enough, too. You were 
forced to admit that you were with him, because 
the porter had seen you and had told^e the 
man was a Zouave.” * 

“ i will tell you the story, since you no longer 
trust me,” said Corona, proudly. 

“ I have no doubt you will tell mo some very 
ingenious tale which will explain why, although 
you left my house alone, with Gouache, you; 



readied the Tulazzo Monfcevarchi alone wu’th 
Faustina. But 1 have not done. He came here 
the next day. You treated him with unex¬ 
ampled rudeness beforO'iaie. Half an hour later 
I found you together in the drawing-room. He 
was kissing your hand again. You were saying 
you forgave him and giving him that favourite 
benediction of yoins, w hich you once bestowed 
upon me under very similar circumstances. 
Asirardtmto was alive and present at that dano (3 
in Casa Frangipani. You have me for u luisband 
now and you Jiave found anotliel man whose 
heart >viU beat when you bless him. It w^ould 
be almost better to kill you after all.” 

“Have you fini.shcd ? ” asked Corona, white 
with anger. 

“ Yes. That letter and that pin—left while 
I, j)oor fool, W'as waiting for you tins afternoon 
on the Bincio -those things are my last W'ords. 
They close tlie tale very appropriately. 1 wish 
I did not love you so -Iw^ould notw^ait for your 
answer.” T 

‘ ‘ Do you dare to say you love me ? ” 

“ Yes—though there is no other man alive 
who would dare so much, wlio would dare to 
love such a woman as you are—for very shame.” 

“ And I tell you,” answered CJorona in ringing 
tones, “that, although 1 can prove to you that 
every word you say against mo is an abominable 
calumny, so that 3^111 shall see how basely you 
liave insulted an innocent woman, yet 1 shall 
never love you again - never, never. A man 
wlio can believe sueli tilings, who can speak 
sneb things, is worth}' of no woman’s love, and 
shall not have mine. And j'et you shall hear 
me tell the truth, that 3 'ou may know what you 
have done. Y(5u say I have wrecked your life 
an<l destroyed your happiness. Yon have done it 
for yourself. As there is a G<vl in Heaven-” 

“ Do not blaspheme,” said Giovanni, contemp¬ 
tuously. “ I will hear your story.” 

“Before God, this thing is a lie!” cried 
(Jorona, Bianding at her full height, licr eyes 
flashing with just indignation. Then low'cring 
her voice, she continued speaking rapidl}' but 
distinctly, “(iouache loves Faustina, and she 
loves him. When he left this house that night 
she followed him out into tlio street. She 
reached the Serristori barracks and w'as stunned 
by the explosion. Gouache found her there 
many hours later. When you saw us together 
a little earlier he was telling mo ho loved her. 
He is a man of honour. He saw that the only 
way to save her good name was to bring her 
here and let me take her homo. He sent me a 
word by the porter, while she waited in the 
shadow. I ran down and found hef'^there. 
We purposely prevented the i)orter from seeing 
her. 1 took her to her father’s house, and 
sent Gouache away, for I was angry with 
him. I believed he had led an innocent girl 
into following him—that it was a prearranged 
meeting, and that sh% had gone not realising 
that there was a revolution. I ifivonted the 
story of her having lost herself hero, in order 
to shield her. The next day Gouache came. 
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X would not speak to him aud went to my 
room: -The servants told vino he was gone, 
but as I was coming Imck to you I met 
him. He stopped me and made me believe 
what is quite true, for Faustina has acknow¬ 
ledged it. She followed him of her own 
accord, and he had no idea that she was not 
safe at home. I forgave him. He said he was 
going to the frontier and asked me to give him 
a blessing. It was a foolish idea, perhaps, but 
I did as fee wished. If you had come forward 
like a man instoad of listening we would have 
told you all. But you suspected me even then. 
I do not know who told you that I had been t(j 
his lodging to-day. The carriage was stopped 
by a crowd in the Tritone, and I reached the 
Pincio after you had gone. As for the pin, 
I lost it a month ago. Gouache may have found 
it, or it may have been picked up and sold, and 
he may have chanced to buy it. I never wrote 
the letter. The paper was either taken from 
thisL house or was got from the stationer who 
stamps it for us. Faustina may have taken it— 
she may have been here when I wa,s out—it is 
not her handwriting, I believe it is an abomin¬ 
able plot. But it is as transparent as water. 
Take the pin and w^ear it. See Gouache when 
you have it. He will ask you where you got it, 
for he has not the slightest idea that It is mine. 
Are you satisfied? I have told you all. Do 
you see what you have done, in suspecting me, 
in accusing me, in treating me like the last of 
women? I have done. What have you to 
say 

“ That 3^011 have told a very improbable 
story,” I'epliod Giovanni. “You have sunk 
lower than l)efore, for you have cast a slur upon 
an innocent girl in order to shield yourself. 
I would not have believed you capable of that. 
You can no more prove your innocence than you 
can prove that this poor child was mad enough 
to follow Gouache into the street last Tuesday 
night. I have listened to you patiently. I have 
but one thing more to do and then there will be 
nothing left for mo but patience. You will 
send for your servants, and order your effects to 
be packed for the journey to Saracinesca. If it 
suits your convenience we will start at eleven 
o’clock, as I shall be occupied until then. 

. 1 advise you not to see my father. ” 

Corona stood quite still while he spoke. She 
could not realise that he paid no attention 
whatever to her stoir, save to despise her the 
more for having implicated Faustina. It was 
inconceivable to her that all the circumstances 
should not now be as clear to him as they were 
to herself. From the state of absolute innocence 
she cotild not transfer herself in a moment to the 
comprebeMon of all he had suffered, all he had 
thought, and all he had recalled before accusing 
her. Even had that been possible, her story 
seemed to her to give a perfectly satisfactory 
explanation of all his ^suspicions. She was 
wounded, kidecd, so deeply that she knew she 
could never recover herself entirely, but it did 
not her as possible that all she had said 


should produce ho effect at alb 
knew his look and his ways, and recognised^ in 
the tone of his voice the expression of a deter¬ 
mination which it would be hanl indeed to 
change. He still believed her^ guilty, and he 
was going to take her away to the dismal 
loneliness of the mountains for au indefinite 
time, perhaps for ever. She had not a relation 
in the world to whom she could appeal. Her 
mother had died in her infancy; her father, for 
whom she sacrificed her-lelf in marrying the rich 
old Duke of Astrardente, was dead kfng ago. 
She could turn to no one, unless it were 
to Prince Saracinesca himself—and Giovanni 
warned her not to go to his father. She stood 
for some moments looking fixedly at him as 
though trying to read his thoughts, and he 
returned lier gaze with unflinching sterniiesB, 
The position was desperate. In a few hours she 
would be where there would be no possibility of 
defence or argument, and she knew the man’a 
character well enough to bo sure that where 
proof failed entreaty would be worse than 
useless. At last she came near, to liim and 
almost gently laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Giovanni,” she said, quietl 3 % “I have loved 
you very tenderly and very truly. I sweaf to 
you upon our child that I am wholly innocent. 
Will yon not believe me ?” 

“No,” he aiivswered, and the little word fell 
from his lips like the blow of a steel hammer. 
His eyes did not flinch ; his features did not 
change. 

“ Will you nob ask someone who knows 
whether 1 have not spoken the truth? Will 
3 ^uu not let me write—or write yourself to those 
two, and ask them to come here and tell you 
their story? It is much to ask of them, but it 
is life or death to me, and they will not refuse. 
Will you not do it?” 

“ bio, I will not.” 

“Then do what you will with me, and may 
God forgive you, for I cannot.” 

Corona turned from him and crossed the 
room. There was a cushioned stool there, over 
which hung a beautiful crucifix. Corona knelt 
down, as though not heeding her husband’s 
presence, and buried her face in her bands, 

Giovanni stood motionless in the middle of 
the room. His eyes had followed his wife’s^ 
movements, and he watched her in silence for 
a short time. Convinced as he was of her guilt, 
he believed she was acting a part, and that her 
kneeJing down m as merely intended to produce 
a theatrical effect. The accent of truth in her 
words made no impression whatever upon him, 
and her actions seemed to him too graceful to 
be natural, too dignified for a woman who was' 
not trying all the time to make the best bf her 
appearance. The story she had told coincided 
tw precisely, if possible, with the doinjp&i of 
whicli he had accused her, while it failed hir 
judgment to explain the motives of what fihb 
had done. Ho said to himself that be^ in her 
place, would have told everything on tnat.fi^ 
occasion when she hod comb ;X:ome and. 1^^ 
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found him iNrMtin^or her/ He forgot, or did 
not realist, that she had been taken unaM'ares, 
when she expected to find time to consider her 
course,•and had been forced to make up her 
mind suddenly,* Almost any other woman would 
have told the whole adventure at once; any 
woman less wholly innocent of harm would have 
ffeen the risk she incurred by asking her 
husband^s indulgence for her silence. Ho was 
persuaded that she had played upon his con- 
ndenoe in her, and liad Reckoned upon his belief 
in her sincerity in order to be bold with half the 
'truth. Suspicion and jealousy hod made him 
so ingenious that he imputed to her a tortuous 
policy of deception^of which she was altogether 
incapable. 

Corona did not kneel long. She had no in¬ 
tention of making use of the appearance of 
prayer in order to affect Giovanni’s decision, 
nor in order to induce him to leave her alone. 
He would, indeed, have quitted the room had 
she remained upon her knees a few moments 
longer, but when she rose and faced him once 
oHiore he was still standing as she liad left him, 
his eyes fixed upon her, and his arms folded 
upon his breast. Ho thought she was going to 
renew her defence, but he was mistaken. She 
came and stood before him, so that a little 
distance separated him from her, and she spoke 
calmly, in her deep, musical voice. 

“ You have made up your mind, then. Is 
that your last word ? 

“ It is.” 

“Then I will say what I have to say. It 
shall not be much, but we shall not oflep talk 
together in future. You will remember some 
day what I tell you. I am an innocent and 
defenceless woman. I h^ve no relation to whom 
I can appeal. You have forbidden mo to write 
to those who could prove mo gxiiltless. For the 
sake of our child—^for the sake of the love 
I have borne you—I will make no attempt at 
resistance. The world shall not know that you 
have even doubted me, the mother of your son, 
the woman who has loved you. The time will 
come when you will ask my forgiveness for your 
deeds. I tell you frankly that I shall never be 
papable of forgiving you, nor of speaking a kind 
word to you again. This is neither a threat nor 
a warning, though it may perhaps be the means 
of sparing yoii some disappointment. I only 
ask two things of your courtesy—that you will 
iJnform me oi what you mean to do with our 
child, and that you will then be good enough to 
leave me alone for a little while.” 

An evil thought crossed Giovanni’s mind. He 
knew how Corona would suffer if she were not 
"allowM either to see little Orsino or to know 
wliat became of him while she was living her 
solitary life of confinement in the mountains. 
T'faS diabolical cruelty of the idea fasciisated 
lum rfor a moment, and he looked coldly into 
heit* eyes as though he did not mean to answer 
her. In spite of his new jealousy, however, 
he*Was not capable of inflicting this last blow. 
"As he lookedf^t her beautiful white face and 
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serious eyes, he wavered. He loved her stiU:^ 
and would havo.doved her, hail the proofs 
against her been tenfold more convincing than 
they wore. With him his love was a passion 
apart and by itself. It had been strengthened 
and made beautiful by the devotion and tender¬ 
ness and faith which had grown up with it, and 
had surrounded it as with a wall. But though 
all these things were swept away the passion 
itself remained, fierce, indomitable and soul- 
stirring in its power. It stood abno, like 
the impregnable keep of a war-Wv^rn fortress, 
beneath whose shadow the outworks and ram¬ 
parts have been razed to the ground, and whose 
own lofty walls are battered and dinted by 
engines of war, shorn of all beauty and of all its 
stately surroundings, but stern and unshaken 
yet, grim, massive and solitary. 

For an instant Giovanni wavered, unable to 
struggle against that mysterious power which 
still governed him and force<l him to ack- 
lowledgo its influence. The eftbrt of resisting 
the temptation to be abominably cruel carried 
him back from his main purpose, and produced 
a sudden revulsion of feeling wholly incompre¬ 
hensible to himself. 

“ Corona !” ho cried, in a voice breaking with 
emotion.* He threw out his arms wildly and 
sprang towards her. She thrust him back with 
a strength of which he would not have believed 
lier capable. Bitter words rose to her lips, but 
she forced them back and was silent, though her 
eyes blazed with an anger she had never felt 
before. For some time neither spoke. Corona 
stood erect and watchful, one hand resting upon 
the back of a chair. Giovanni walked to the 
end of the room, arid tlien came back and looked 
stcatlily into her face. Several seconds elapsed 
before he could speak, and his face was very 
\vhite. 

“ You may keep the child,” ho said at last, 
in an unsteady tone. Then without another 
word he left the room and softly closed the 
door behind him. 

When Corona was alone she remained standing 
as he had last see^ her, her gaze fixed on the 
heavy curtains through which he had dis¬ 
appeared. Gradually licr face grew rigid, and 
the expression vanished from her deep eyes, till 
they looked dull and glassy. She tottered, lost 
her hold upon the chair and fell to the floor with 
an inarticulate groan. There she'lay, white, 
beautiful and motionless as a marble statue, 
mercifully unconscious, for a space, of all she 
had to suffer. 

Giovanni went from his wife’s presence to his 
father’s study. The prince sat at his writing- 
table, a heap of dusty parchments and papers 
piled before him. Ho was untying^>4he rotten 
strings with which they wore fastened, peering 
through his glasses at the headings written 
across the va^rious documents. He did not 
unfold them, but laidj^them carefully in order 
upon- the table. Wfien San Giacinto had gone 
away, the old gentleman had nothing to do 
for an hour or more bcfoi-e dinner. He had 
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Ao^rdingly Opened a s(did old closet in the 
dibraty wnich served as assort of muniment 
room for the family archives, and had witli- 
drawn 'a certain box in whicli lie knew that the 
deeds concerning the cession of title were to be 
found. He did not intend to look them over 
this evening, but was merely arranging them 
for examination on the morrow. He looked up 
as Oiovanni entered, and started from his cliair 
\vhe}i ho saw liia son's face. 

“ Good lieav^ens ! (Jiovannino ! wJiat has 
hapj)eiio(i ? V ho cried, in great anxiety. 

“1 came to tell you that Corona and I are 
going to Haraeinesca to-morrow,” answered'iSant’ 
llaric'i in a low voicie. 

‘‘ What ? At this time of year ? Besides, 
voii cannot get there. The road is full of (hii-i-' 
biildians and soldiers. It is not safe to leave the 
city ! Are you ill ? What is the matter ? ” 

‘^Oh.nothing (?spocial,” re])lied Giovanni 

with an attempt to assume an iiuliirereiit tone. 
“Wo think the inouidain air will be good for 
my wife, that is all. I do not think we sliall 
really have much dilliculty in getting there. 
Half of this Avar is mere talk.” 

“ And the fitlier half consists largely of stray 
hullcts,” observed the prince, e^-eing his son 
suspiciously from under his shaggy brows. 
“ You will allow me to say, Giovanni, that for 
thoughtless folly you have rarely had your etiual 
in the world.” 

“ I believe you are right,” returned the 
younger man bitterly. “ Nevertlieless, I mean 
to undertake this journey.” 

“ And does Corona consent to it? Why are 
you .so pale ? I believe you are ill ! ” 

“ Ves — she consents. We shall take the 
child.” 

“Or.sino? You are certainly out of your 
mind. It is had enough to take a delioale 
woman-” 

“ Corona is far from delicate. 8he is very 
strong and able to bear anything.” 

“Don’t interru[>t me. 1 toll you .she is a 
woman, and so of course she must be delicate. 
Can 3 ^ou not understand corumon sense ? As for 
the )>oy, he is my grarids<m,*and if you are not 
old enough to know liow to take care of him, 
I am. He shall uot go. 1 will not permit it. 
You are talking iioiise‘nso. Go and dross for 
dinner, or .send for the doctor—in short, V)ehavc 
like a human being ! I will go and see Corona 
myself.” 

Thb old gentleman’s hasty temper was already 
up, and he strode to the door. (Hovaniii laid 
his hand somewhat heavily upon his father’s 
arm. 

“Kxcu.se me,” he said, “Corona cannot see 
you now. She is dressing.” 

“I will talk to her through the door. I will 
wait in hex* boudoir till -she can see mo.” 

“I do not tliink she will sec you this evening. 
She will 1)0 busy in getting ready for the 
journey.” ^ 

“She will dine with us,*I suppose?” 

“I scarcely know' -I am not sure.” 


Old Saracinesca suddenly iurned ;||paa his sou. 
His grey hair bristled on his head, and his black 
eyes flashed. With a (juick movement ho seized 
(iiovanni’s arm.s, and held him before lx;m as in 
a vice. ' « 

“Look here!” he cried savagely, “I will 
not 1)(? made a. tool of by a boy. Sonitdhing has 
happeu(‘<l which you are afraid to tell me. 
Answer me. I mean to know ! ” 

“ You will not know from me,” rexdiod Sant’ 
Ilai io, keeping his tenyper, as lie generally did 
in tlie face of a struggle. “ You wdll know 
notliing, beeau.so tJwre is ui^tlnug to know.”* 
Saracii)esc;i laughed, 

“Then there can be no possible objection to 
my seeing Corona,” he said, dropixiug Iiis hold 
an<l again going towards the (h)or. f)nce more 
(xiovajnu stopped him. 

“ You oaiiuot see her now,” lie Srahl in deter-- 
mined toc.e;-?. 

“Then tell mo what all this trouhlo is about,” 
rolort/Od liis fatlier. 

But Giovanni did not aj)oak. Had he been 
cooler he wonhl not liavo sought the iniervitw., 
so soon, hut he had forgotlen that the old primre 
would cei'lainly want to know llio reason of the 
siiddtai journey. 

“ Do you mean to toll nio or not ?” 

“ 'Die fact is,” replied Giovanni desperately, 
“we have cunsulUMl the doctor—Corona is noti 
really w'ell—he advises us to go to the mouj’.- 
tains- 

“Giovanni,” broke in the old man rougldy, 
“ you never lied to mo, but you are lying now. 
There lias been trouble between you two, though 
I cannot imagine what lias eairsed it.” 

“ I’ray do not ask mo, then, .t am doing 
what T think ho.st—what you would think bc^st 
if y«;u knew all. I came to tell y(.)U that we 
were going, and I dul not suppose you would 
have anytliiiig to .say. Since you do not like 
the idea -wadi, I am sorry—but I entreat you 
not to ask (jneslioiis. Let us go in })eaeo.” 

Saracine.^-ca looked fixedly at hi.s .son for 
some miuutc.s. Then the anger faded from his 
face, and lii.s ex^iression grew very griivo. He. 
loved Giovanni exceedingly, and ho loved 
Corona for his sake more than for Ixcr own, 
though he admired her and delighted in her 
conver.saiion. It was certain* tliat if tliei’o were' 
a (piarnd between husliand and wife, and if 
(dovanni had the .smallest show of right on his 
.side, tlie old inan’.s sympathies w’ouid be wdth 
him.,. ^ 

Giovanni’s sen.se of honour, on the other hand, 
prevented him from telling his father what had 
iiapxxmed. Ho did not choose that even his 
nearest relation should think of Corona as ho 
thought himself, arul he would have taken any 
step tp conc4)al her guilt. Unfortunately for 
his pui'jxose, ho was a very truthful man, >apd 
lia<l no experience of lying, so tliat his hither 
detected him at once. Moreover, his pale facso 
ami agitated manner told plainly enough that 
something very serious had occurred, and so 
soon as the old prince had eonvinced himsolt^of 
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this his goo^^ill was enlisted on the side of his 
son* 

“ Giovannino,” he said at last very gently, 

1 do lifot want to pry into your secrets nor to 
ask you questiehs wKfch you do not care to 
answer. 1 do not believe you are capable of 
iiaving committed any serious folly which your 
Avife coiikl really resent. If you should be 
unfaithful to her, I would disown you. If, on 
the other hand, she has deceived you, 1 will do 
all in my power to help you.” 

l*erhaj)s Giovanni's face betrayed something 
of the truth at these words, lie turned away 
and leaned against the chimiiey>piece. 

“ I cannot tell you—I cannot tell you,” he 
repeated. ** I think 1 am doing what is best. 
That is all I can say. You may know some 
day, though I trust not. Let us go aw'ay with¬ 
out explanations.” 

My dear boy,” replied the old man, coming 
up to him and laying his hand on his shoulder, 
“ you mustjdo as you think host. Go to Sara- 
oinesca if you will, and if you can. If not, go 
somoAvliere else. Take lieart. Things arc not 
always as black as they look.” 

Giovanni straightened himself as though by 
an effort, and grasped his father’s broad, brown 
hand* 

“ Thank yon,” lie said. “Good-bye. I will 
come down and see you in a few days. Good- 
by< 3 ! ’ 

His voice trembled, and lie liurriedly left the 
room. The prince stood still a moment and 
then threw himself into a <le(ip chair, starin^ 
at tlie lamp and biting his grey mou.stMch <3 
savagely, as though to hide some almost uncou- 
trollablo emotion. There w'as a sliglit moisture | 
in his eyes as they looked steadily at the bright 
lamp. 

The papers and parchments lay unheed('d on 
the table, and he did not toiudi them again that 
night. He w^as thinking, not of his hniely old 
ago nor of the dishonour brought upon his house, 
but of the boy he had loved as his own soul for 
more than thirty years, and of a sw’arthy little 
child that lay asleep in a distant room, the 
warm blood tinging its olive clieeks and its little 
clenched bands thrown back above its head. 

For Corona ho had no thought bub liatred. 
He had guessed Giovanni’s secret too Avell, and 
his heart w’as hardened against the woman Avho 
had brought shame and sutTering ux)on his son. 


CTTAPTFR XI 

San Giacinto bad signally failed in his attempt 
to prevent the meeting between Gouache and | 
Faustina Montovarohi, and had nninteni.ional] 3 ^ 
cadsed trouble of a mueli more serious nature 
in another quarter. The Zouave returne<l to Ins 
lodging late at night, and of course found no 
note upon his di’esaing-table. He did not miss 
the, pin, for he of course nm^er wore it, and 
aUached no particular value to a thing of such | 
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small worth wdiich he had picked up in the , 
street and which {jpusequently had no associa¬ 
tions for him. Hedacked the sense of order in 
his belongings, ajid the pin ha-d Iain neglected 
for w’ceks among a heap of useless little trifles, 
dingy cotillon favours that had been there since 
the previous 3 'ear, stray c(.q)j)er coins, broken 
l)eneils, uniform buttons and such trash, ac- 
eunmlated during many months, and totally 
unheeded. Had lie seen tiro pin anywhere elso 
ho would have recognised it, but Jjc^ did not 
notice its absence. The old woman, Catei-ina 
Kaniieci, hugged lier money, and said nothing 
about either of the visitors wdio had entered 
t he room during the afternoon. The consoqueiuie 
was that Gouache rose early on the f(jllo\yirig 
morning and went towards the church with a 
light heart. Ifo did not know certainly that 
Faustina would come there, and indeed there 
w'(jre inan\'’ probabilities against her doing so; 
but in the hopefulness of a man thoi oughly in 
love, Gouaelie looked forwwd to seeing her w ith 
as much assurance as though the matter liad 
been arranged and settled betw^cen tliem. 

'riie parish church of Sant’ Agostino is a 
very large buihling. Tlie masses succeed each 
other in rajjid Rucces,sion from seven o’ohxjk 
in the morning until midday, and a great 
crowd of parishion(u*R pass in and out in an 
almost constant stream. it W'as therefore 
Goiiacho’s intention to arrive so early as to be 
sure that Faustina had not yet come, and ho 
trusted to luck to be there at the right time, for 
he was obliged to visit the tenqxnary barrack of 
his corps before going to the church, and was 
also obligerl to attend mass at a later hour with 
his battalion. On i>rescnting himself at quarters 
lie learni'd, to his surprise, that Monte Kotondo 
had not surAurdered yet, though news of the 
catastrophe was expected every moment. Tlie 
Zouaves were ordered to remain under arms all 
day in case of emergency, and it W'a.s only 
through the friendly assistance of one of his 
oflicers tliat Anastase obtained leave to absent 
liimself for a couple of hours. He bailed a cab 
and <hove to tjie church as fast as bo could. 

Jn loss than twenty niiimtes after he had 
stationed himself at the entrance, F:iustina 
ascended tlio steps accomxx'inied by a .servant. 
'Idle latter w^as a mi<ldie*aged Avoraan Avith hard 
features, clad in black, and wearing a haml- 
kerebief throAvn loosely over her head after The 
manner of maids in those days. 8he evidently 
exxiecled nothing, for slie looked straight before 
her, peering into the ehurch in ordc'r to see 
beforcliand at w hich chapel there was likely to 
be a mass immediately. Faustina Avas a lovely 
figure in the midst of the croAvd of common 
peo]ilo Avho thronged the iloorway, and whose 
coarse, dark faces threw her ethereal features 
into strong relief Avliile site advanced. Gouache 
felt his heart beat hard, for he had not scon her 
foi- fiA'c days since t^ey had parted on that 
memorable Tuesday night at the ^ate of her 
father’s house. Her eyes met his in a long and 
lovmg look, and tiio colour rose faintly in her 
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pale cbeek. In the press she managed rested lovingly on his for an 
to pass close to him, and^W a moment be need not that,” she added simply;I; loye^ 
sOcceOded in clasping her small hand in his, her ! yon, too.” ^ ^ 

maid being on the owior side. He was about to Nothing but the saijctity of the place pre-' 
ask a question when she whispered a few words vented Anastase from taking ^er in Ms Arias' 
and i^sed on. then and there. There was something so 

. “Follow mo through the crowd, I will manage exquisite in her simplicity and earnestness that 
It,” was what she said. he found himself speechless • before her ' f^r 

Gouache obeyed, and kept close behind her. a moment. It was something that intoxicate 
The church was very full, and there was 1 his spirit more than his senses, for it was utterly 
difficulty in getting seats. now to him and appealed to his own Joyal and 

“ I will wait here,” said the young girl to her innocent nature as it could not have appealed 
servant. “ Get us chairs and find out where to a baser man. 


there is to be a mass. It is of ilb use for me to 
o through the crowd if I may have to come 
ack again.” 

The hard-featured woman nodded and went 
away. Several minutes must elapse before she 
returned, and Faustina, with Gouache behind 
her, moved across the stream of persons who 
were going out through the door in the other 
aisle. In a moment they found themselves in 
a comparatively quiet corner, separated from 
the main body of the church by the moving 
people. Faustina fixed her eyes in the direction 
whence her woman would probably return, ready 
to enter the throng instantly, if necessary. Even 
where they now were, so many others were 
standing and kneeling that the presence of the 
Zouave beside Faustina would create no surprise. 

“ It is very wrong to meet you in church,” 
said the girl, a little shy, at first, with that 
timidity a woman always Icels on meeting a man 
whom she has last seen on ujiexpectedly intimate 
terms. 

‘‘I could not go away without seeing you,” 
replieti Gouache, his eyes intent on her face. 
“And I knew you would understand my signs, 
though no one else would. You have made mo | 
very hapyjy, Faustina. It would have been 
agony to march aAvay Avithout seeing your face 
again—you do not know wbat these days have 
been without you ! Do you realise that we used 
to meet almost every afternoon V Did they tell 
ou why I could not come? 1 told CA’^eryono 
mot, ill hopes yon might hear. Did you ? Dc 
you understand ? ” 

Faustina her graceful head, and 

lanced his face. Then she lookec 

o^n, tapping the pavement gently with her 
parasol. /The colour came and w'ent in her 
cheeks.-'', 

t* jp6 yob really love me?” she asked, in a low 
Voice. . 

“ I think, my darling, that no one ever loved 
as I love. I would that I might be given time 
to tell you what my love is, and that you might 
have patience to hear. What are words, unless 
:^© can say all one Avould ? What is it, if I tell 
ou that I love you Avith all my heart, and soul 
nd thoughts ? Do not^otiier men say as much 
and forgSb that they have spoken? I wouhl 
find a way of saying it that should make you 
believe in «pite of yourself——” 

spite of myself ? ” interrupted Faustina, 
a bright smile while her brown eyes 


“ Ah, Faustina ! ” he said at last, God made 
you when he made the violets, on a spring 
morning in Paradise ! ” 

Faustina blushed again, faintly as the sea at 
dawn. 

“ Must you go aAvay ? ” she asked. 

“You would not have me desert at such 
a moment ? ” 

I “ Would it he deserting—quite*? Would it 
be dishonourable ? ” 

“ It would be cowardly. I should neA^er dard 
to look you in the face again.” 

“ I suppose it Avouhl be wrung,” she answ-ered 
with a bitter little sigh. 

“ I wdll come back very soon, dearest. The 
time will bo short.” 

“ So long—so long ? How can you say it will 
be short ? If you do not come soon you will 
find me dead—I cannot bear it many days more. ” 

“ I will write to you.” 

“How can you write? Your letters would 
be seen. Oli, no! It is impossible ! ” 

“ I will write to your friend—to*the Princess 
Sant’ Ilario. She will give you the letters. 
She is safe, is she not ? ” 

“Oh, how happy I shall be? It will be 
almost like seeing you—no, not that! But so 
much hotter than nothing. But 3 mii do not go 
at oncq ? ” 

“It may be lo-daj^ to-niorrow% at any time. 
But 3^011 shall krioAV of it. Ah, Faustina ! my 
own one-” 

“Hush ! There is my maid. Quick, behind 
the pillar. I wdll meet her. Good-bye—good¬ 
bye—oh ! nr»t gix>d-b 3 Hi—some other word- 

“God keej) 3 ^ 011 , my beloved, and make it not 
* good-b\'e ’ ! ” 

With one furtive touch of the hand, one long 
last look, they separated, Faustina to mingle 
in the crowd, Gouache to follow at a long 
distance until he saw her kUeelJng at her chair 
before one of the side altars of the church. 
Then he stationed himself where he could see 
her, and watched through the half hour during 
which tlie low mass lasted. He did not know 
when he should see her again, and indeed it was 
as likdy as not that they should not meet oh 
this‘side of eternity. Many a gallant, young 
fellow marched out in thc^ days ana wa$ 
picked off by a bullet from a red-shirted 
volunteer. Gouache, indeed, did not belieyo 
that his life was to be cut shoH sosudil^nly, and 
built castles in the air with that oatol^ss 
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11 )^ iiio f a man {eels who is hot at all 

afraid- !$u;t such accidents happened often, 
atid tl^ough he might be more lucky than 
another^ it was just as^^pssihlo that an ounce of 
lead should pu{ an en3 to his soldiering, his 
minting and his courtship within another week. 
Ihe mere thought was so horrible that his 
bright nature refused to harbour it, and he 
azed on Faustina Montevarchi as she knelt at 
er devotions, wondering, indeed, what strange 
chances, fate had in stcte for them both, but 
never once doubting that she should one day be 
his- He waited until she passed him in the 
crowd, and gave him one more look before 

C away. Then, when he had seen her 
^ pear at the turning of the street, he sprang 
into" nis cab and was driven back to the 
barracks where he must remain on duty all 
day. 

As he descended he was surprised to see Sant’ 
llario standing upon the pavement, very pale, 
and apparently in a bad Immour, his overcoat 
buttoned to his throat, and his hands thrust 
' in the pockets. There was no one in the street, 
but the sentinel at the doorway, and Giovanni 
walked quickly up to Gouache as the latter 
fumbled for the change to pay his driver. 
Anastase smiled and made a short military 
salute. Sant’ llario bowed stiffly and did not 
extend his band. 

“ I tried to find you last night,” he said coldly. 
^ You were out. Will you favour me with live 
minutes* conversation?” 

“ Willingly,” answered the other, looking 
instinctively at his watch, to be sure that he 
had time t spare. 

Sant’ llario walked a few yards up the street, 
before speaking, Gouache, keeping close to his 
side. Then both stopped, and Giovanni turned 
sharply round and faced his enemy. 

“It is unnecessary to enter into’any expla- 
nations, Monsieur Gouache,” he said. “This is 
a matter wliich can only end in one way. 
I presume you will see the propriety of inventing 
a pretext which may explain our meeting before 
the world.” 

Gouache stared at Sant’ llario in the utmost 
amazement. When they had last met they had 
parted on the most friendly terms. He di<l not 
understand a word of what his companion was 
saying. 

“ Excuse me, prince,” he said at length. 
“ I have not the least idea what you mean. As 
far as 1 am concerned this meeting ifif quite 
accidental. I came here on duty.” 

Sant* llario was somewhat taken aback by 
the Zouave’s polite astonishment. He seemed 
even more angry than surprised, however ; and 
his black eyebrows bent together fiercely. 

r “Let us waste no words,” he said, imperiously, 
“if I had found you last night, the aliaiif mignt 
ha^ been over this time.” 

What affair t” asked Gouache, moro and 
more mystified. 

• “ You are amazingly slow of comprehension, 
^[bhsieur Gouache,’^ observed Giovanni. “ To 


be plain, I desire to have an opportunity of 
killing you. Do you understand mo now ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” returned the soldier, raising his 
brows, and then breaking into a laugh of genuine 
amusement. “You are quite welcome to as 
many opportunities as you like, though I corn 
fess it would interest me to know the reason of 
your good intentions towards me.” 

If Gouache had behaved as Giovanni had 
expected he would, the latter would have 
repeated his request that a pretext .^lould be 
found which should explain thec/liiel to the 
world. But there was such extraordinary assur¬ 
ance in the Zouave’s manner that Sant* llario 
suddenly became exasperated with him and lost 
his temper, a misfortune which very rarely 
happened to him. 

“ Monsieur Gouache,” he said.augrily, “I took 
the liberty of visiting your lodgings yesterday 
afternoon, and I found this letter, fastened with 
this pin upon your table. I presume you will 
not think any further explanation necessary.”. 

Gouache stared at the objects which Sant’ 
llario held out to him and drew back stiffly. It 
was his turn to be outraged at the insult. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ I understand that you acted 
in the most impertinent manner in entering my 
room and taking what did not belong to you. 

I understand nothing else. I found that pin on 
the Ponte Sant’ Angelo a month ago, and it was, 

I believe, upon my table yesterday. As for the 
letter I know nothing about it. Yes, if you 
insist, I will read it.” 

There was a pause during which Gouache ran 
his eyes over the few linos written on the note- 
paper, while Giovanni watched him very pale 
and wrathful. 

“ The pin is my wife’s, and the note is written 
on her paper and addressed to you, though in 
a feigned hand. Do you deny that both came 
from her, were brought by her in person, for 
yourself ? ” 

“ I deny it utterly and categorically,” 
answered Gouache. “ Though I will assuredly 
demand satisfaction of you for entering my 
rooms without my permission, I give you my 
word of honour that I could, receive no such 
letter from the princess, yout wife. The thing 
is monstrously iniquitous, you have been 
grossly deceived into injuring the good name of, 
a woman as innocent as an angel. Since the pin 
is the property of the princess, pray return it to 
her with my compliments, and say that I found 
it on the bridge of Sant’ Angelo. I can 
remember the very date. It was a quarter of 
an hour before I was run over by Prince 
Montevarchi’s carriage It was therefore on the 
23rd of September. As for the rest, do me the 
favour to tell me where my friends can %»d 
yours in an hour.” “ s 

“At my house. Bfut allow me to add tlSfet' 
I do not believe a word of what you say.” < 

“ Is it a Roman cus^m to insult a man whp has 
agreed to fight with you ? ” inquired Gouache. 

“ We are more polite in France. We sal|^te :Oiir 
adversaries before beginning the combat;? 
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, Therewith the Zouave saluted Giovanni 
(iourteously and turned on his heel, leaving the 
latter in an even worse humour than he had 
found him. Gouache was too much surprised at 
the interview to reason connectedly about the 
causes which had led to it, and accepted the 
duel with Sant’ Ilario blindly, because lie could 
not avoid it, and because whatever oflenco he 
himself had luiwktingly given ho had in turn 
l>een insulted by Giovanni in a way wliich loft 
him no alternative but that of a resort to anus. 
His adversaty had admitted, had indeed boasted, 
of having entered Gouache’s rooms, and of 
having taken thence the letter and the pin. 
This alone constituted an injury for which 
reparation was necessary, but not content with 
with this, Sant’ Ilario had given him tlie lie 
direct, ^falters were so confused that it was 
hard to tell which was ilie injured party ; but 
since the prince had undoubtedly furnished 
a pretext nioi*e than sufficient, the soldier had 
sijized the opportunity of proposing to send Jiis 
friends to aemand satisfaction. It was clear, 
ho’wever, that the duel could not take place at 
once, since Gouache was under arms, ana it was 
imperatively necessary that he should have 
permission to risk his life in a private quarrel at 
such a time. It wavS also certain that his 
superiors w’ould not allow" anything of the kind 
at present, and Gouache for his part w-as glad of 
the fact. He preferred to be kille<l before the 
enemy rather tlian in a duel for w’hich there was 
no adequate explanation, except that a man who 
had been outrageously deceived by a person or 
persons unknown hml cliosen to attack liiin for 
a thing he had neVer done. He had not the 
.slightest intention of avoiding the encounter, 
but he preferred to sec some active service in 
a cause to w’hich he was devoted >>efore being 
nm through the liody by one who w-as Ins 
enemy only by mistake. Giovanni’.s reputation 
a.s a swordsman made it probable that the issue 
W"Ould be unfavourable to Gouache, and the 
latter, with the simple fearlessness that belonged 
his character, meant if possible to have 
a chance of distinguishing himself before being 

Half an hour later, a couple of officers of 
Zouaves called upon Sant’ Ilario, and found his 
representatives waiting for them. Giovanni 
had hail the good fortune to find Count Spicca 
at home. That melancholy gentleman had 
Wien his second in an affair with Ugo del Feri<io 
nearly three years earlier and had subsefpienlly 
killed one of the latter’s seconds in consequence 
of hi.s dishonourable Ixjhaviour in the field. He 
had been absent in consequence until a few 
weeks*before the present time, when matters 
been arrangeo, and he hacl found himself 
to ret urn unmolested. It had lieen remarked 
at the club that something w ould happen lie fore 
iio had been in Rome many days. Ho was 
a very tall and cadaveious man, exceedingly 
prone to take offence, and exceedingly skilful in 
exacting the precise amount of blwa which ho 
considered a lair return for an injury* He had 
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never been known to kill a man by accident, but 
had rarely failed to take his adversary’s life 
when he had determiaed to do so. 8picca had 
brought another friendc'yrhom it is unnecessary 
to describe. The interview 'was short and 
conclusive. 

The two officers had instructions to demand 
a serious duel, and Hjiicca and his companion 
had been told to make the conditions even more 
dangerous if they could do so. On the other 
hand, the officers explained that as Rome was in 
a state of siege, and Garibaldi almost at the 
gates, the encounter could not take place until 
the crisis was past. They undertook to apjjear 
for Gouache in case ho chanced to be shot in an 
engagement. 8pioca, wlio did not know the 
real cause of the duel, and w as indeed somewhat 
siupris(>d to learn that Giovanni had quarrelled 
with a Zouave, made no attempt to force an im¬ 
mediate meeting, but begged leave to retire and 
consult with his principal, an informality wdiich 
ivas of course agreed to i)y the other side. In 
five minutes he returned, stating that he accepted 
the provisions proposed, and that ho should' 
expect t'vventy-four hours’ notice when Gouaclio 
should ho ready. The four gentlemen drew up 
the necessary “protocol,” and parted on friendly 
terms after a few minutes’ conversation, in 
which various proposals w ere made in regard to 
the ground. 

Spicca alone remained behind, and ho immedi¬ 
ately w’cnt to (Jiovauni, carrying a copy of tlie 
protocol, oii w'hich the ink was still wet. 

“ Here it is,” he said sadly, as he entered tlio 
room, holding up the paper in liis hand. “ These 
revolutions are ,>"ery annoying ! There is no end 
to the ineonvenienee they cause.” 

“ I suppose it could not be helped,” answered 
Giovanni, gloomily. 

“No. I believe I have not the reputation of 
W'asting tihie in these matters. You must try 
and amuse yourself as best you can until tho 
day conies. It is a pity you have not some 
other affair in the meanwhile, just to make the 
time pass pleasantly. It would keep your hand 
in, too. ihit tlioii you have the pleasures of 
anticipation.” 

(Giovanni laughed hoarsely. Spicca took a 
foil from the w"all and played with it, looking 
along the thin blade, then setting tho point on the 
carpet and bending thf3 w"eapon to see whether 
it would s}iriiig back properly. Giovanni’s eyes 
follow'ed his movements, watching tho slender 
steel,’and then glancing at Spieca’s long arms, 
his nervous fingers and peculiar grij). 

“ How do you manage to kill your man when¬ 
ever you choose ? ” asked Sant’ Ilario, half idly, 
half in enriosity. 

“It is perfectly simple, at least with foils,” 
replied ^*tho other, making passes in the air. 
“ Now, if you will lake a foil, I will promise to 
run you through any part of your body wfihin 
three minutes. You mt^ make a chalked mark 
on the precise si^ot. If I miss by a hair’a-breatli 
I will lot you lunge at me without guarding. 

“ Thank you,” said Giovanni; “1 do not cai‘S 
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to be run through this raorniiig, but I confess 
I would like to know how you do it. Could not 
you touch the spot without thrusting home ? ” 

“ Certiuinly, if you do not mind a scratch on 
the shoulder or .the afe ^ I will try and not 
draw blood. .Come on—so—iii guard—wait a 
minute! Where will you bo hit? That is 
rather important.” 

Giovanni, who was in a desperate humour and 
cared little what ho did, rather relished the 
idea of a bout wliicli savoured of reality. There 
was a billiard-table in the adjoining room, and 
4 ie fetched a piece of chalk at once. 

“Here,” said he, making a small white spot 
upon his coat on the outside of his right 
shoulder. 

“Very well,” observed Spi<;ca. “Now, do 
not rush in or I may hurt you.” 

“Am I to thrust, too?” asked Giovanni. 

‘‘ If you like. You cannot, touc:h mo if you do.” 

“ We shall see,” answered Sant’ Ilario, nettled 
at Spioca's poor opinion of his skill. “In 
guai d ! ” 

, They fell into position and began play. 
(Jiovaiini irnmediatelj^ tried bis special methf^l 
of disarming his adversary, w^hich ho had scarcely 
ever known to fail. Ho forgot, however, that 
Spicca had seen him practice this piece of 
strategy with success upon Del Ferice. The 
melaiielioly duellist had sx)cnt weeks in studying 
the trick, and had completely mastered it. To 
Giovanni’s surprise, the Count’s hand turned 
aa easily as a ball in a socket, avoiding the 
pressure, wdiilo his point scarcely deviated from 
the straight line. Giovanni, angry at his failure, 
made a quick feint and a thrust, lunging to his 
full reach. 8picca parried as easi ly and carelessly 
as though the prince had been a mere bi'ginner, 
and allowed the latter to recover himself before 
ho replied. A full two seconds after Sant’ Ilario 
hfirl resumed his guard, Spicca’s foil ran over his 
with a .s][)eed that defied parrjdng, and he felt a 
short, sharp prick in his right .shoulder. JSpicca 
sprang hack and lowered liis weapon. 

“I think that is the spot,” he said coolly, and 
then came forward and examined (xiovaimi’s 
coat. The point had penetrated the chalked 
mark in the centre, inlli(Jting a w-ound not more 
than a (juarter of an inch d<‘ep in the muscle of 
41 ie ftJiouldor. .. 

, ‘H)bsBrve,” he continued, “that itw^as a simple 
tierce, without a feint or any tri^k whatever.” 

On realising his absolute inferiority to such 
It master of theart, ( Jiovanni broke into a hearty 
laugh at his own discomfiture. So long a 5 he 
had supposed that some sort of equality existed 
betw^eeii them ho had been angry at being 
outdone ; but when ho saw with what ease 
Spicca had accomplished his purpose, his admira¬ 
tion for the skill displayed made hiin forgot his 
annoyance. 

“ How in the w'orld did you do it?” ho laid. 
“ I tlloughb I could parry a simple tierce, even 
though I might not be a match for you ! ” 

“ Many people have thought the same, my 
frietid. There are two or three elomonta in 
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iiiy process, one of wdiich is my long reach. 
Another is the knack of thrusting very quickly, 
which is partly natural and partly the result of 
practice. My trick consists in the way I hold 
my foil. Look hero. I do not grasp the hilt 
w'ith all my fingers as you do. ’The whole art 
of fencing lies in the use of the thuml) and fore¬ 
finger. I la^ my forefinger straight in the 
direction of tho blade. Of course I cannot do 
it with a basket or a bell hilt, but no one ever 
objects to common foils. It is dangcroirs— 
yes—I might hurt my finger, but, ^bSi, I am 
too quick. You ask the advantage ? It is very 
simple. You and I and ever3’^one are accustomed 
from childhood to point with the forefinger 
at things wq see. The accuracy with w’hich we 
point is much more surprising than 3^011 imagine,. 
We instinctively aim the forefinger at tho 
object to a hair’s-breadth of exactness. I only 
make my ])oint follow my forefinger. The im¬ 
portant thing, then, is to grasp tho hilt xwy 
firmly, and yot leave the wrist limber. I shoot 
in tho same wa3’^ with a revolver, and pull the 
trigger with my middle finger. I scarcely ever 
miss. You might amuse yourself by trying 
these things while you aro ^vaiting forGouaeiit'. 
They wnll make the time jiass pleasantly.” 

Spicca, wdiose main pleasure in life was in tho 
use of weapons, could not conceive of any more 
thoroughly delightful occupation. 

“ I will try it,” said Giovanni, rubbing his 
shoulder a little, for the scratch irritated him. 
“It is very interesting. I hope that fellow 
will not go and have himself killed by tho 
Garibaklians before I get a chance at him.” 

“ You are absolutely determined to kill him, 
then?” Spicca’s voice, which had grown ani¬ 
mated during his exposition of his method, now 
sank again to its habitually melancholy tone. 

(liovanni only shrugge<i his shoulders at the 
question, as .though any answer were needless. 
He hung the foil he had used in its place on the 
wall and began to smoke. 

“ You will not have another bout ?” inquired 
tho Count, putting awa3' his weapon also and 
taking his hat to go. 

“ Thanks—not to-day. Wo shall meet soon, 
I hope. I am very grateful for your gootl 
offices, Spicca. I wouUl ask 3"0u to stay to 
breakfast, but I do not want my father to know 
of this affair. Ho would suspect something if 
he saw you here.” 

“ Yes,” returned tho other quietl3% “people 
gerierall3' do. I am ratlier like a public execu¬ 
tioner in that resj^ect. ]\ry visits often precede 
a catastrophe. What woukl 3^011 have ? I am 
a lonel3^ man.” 

“ You, who have so many friends !” exclaimed 
Giovanni. 

“ Bah ! It is time to bo off,” said Spicca, 
and shaking his friend’s hand hastily ho left the 
room. 

Giovanni stood for several minutes after ho 
had gone, wondering a vague curiosity 

what this man’s history had been, ag*many had 
wondered before. There was a fatal savour 
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of cTeath about Spicca'which everybody felt who 
came n^r him. Ho was dreaded, as one of the 
wor^'teiQTOred men and one of the most remark¬ 
able aworasmen in Europe. He was always 
qonaulted in affairs of honour, and his intimate 
^tequaititancewith the code, his austere integrity, 
ana his vast experience, made him invaluable m 
such matters. But he was not |^nown to have 
any intimate friends among men or women. He 
neither gambled nor made love to other men’s 
wives, por did any of tiiose things which too 
easily lead^ to encounters of arms ; and yet, in 
his cold and melancholy way he was constantly 
quarrelling and fighting and killing his man, till 
it was a wonder that the police would tolerate 
him in any European capital. It was rumoured 
that he had a strange history, and that his life 
had been embittered in his early youth by some 
tragic circumstance, but no one could say w’hat 
that occurrence had been nor where it had taken 
place. He felt an odd sympathy for Giovanni, 
and his reference to his loneliness In his parting 
speech was unique, and set his friend to wonder¬ 
ing about him. 

Giovanni's mind was now as much at rest as 
was possible, under conditions which obliged 
him to postpone his vengeance for an indefinite 
period. He liad passed a sleex^less niglit after 
nis efforts to find Gouache, and liad risen early 
in the morning to be sure of catchHig him. He 
had not seen his father since their interview of 
the previous evening, and had hoped not to 
see him again till the moment of leaving for 
^racinesca. The old man had understood him, 
ai^ that was all that was necessary for the 
present. He suspected that his father would 
not seek an interview any more than he did 
himself. But an obstacle had presented itself 
in the way of his departure which he had 
not expected, and which irritated hiuv beyond 
measure. Corona was ill. He did not know 
whether her ailment were serious or not, but it 
was evident that he could not force lier to leave 
her bed and accoroi>any him to. the country, 
So long as the doctor declared that she could 
not l»e moved. When Spicca was gone, he did 
not know what to do with himself. Ho would 
not go and sec his wife, for any meeting mu.st 
be most unpleasant. He had nerved himself to 
conduct her to the mountains, and had expected 
that the long drive would be passed in a dis¬ 
agreeable silence. So long as Corona was well 
and strong, he could have succeeded well enough 
in treating her as lie l^elieved that she deserved. 
Now that she was ill, he felt how iinnossible it 
would be for him to take good care of her with¬ 
out seeming to'relent, even if he did not relent 
in earnest; and on the other hand his really 
noble nature would have prevented him from 
being harsh in his manner .to her while she was 
Eufferingi 

Until he had been convinced that a duel with 
Gouache was for the present impossible, his 
anger had supported ihim, and had made the 
time pa«s*quickly throughout the sleepless night 
and through the events of the morning. Now 
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that he was alone> with nothing to do: but>:.ta^ 
meditate upon the situation, his savage humpui!^ 
forsook him and the magnitude of his misf6rtUne> 
oppressed him and nearly drove him mad« Ho 
wont over the whole ^Tain of evidence agadn 
and again, and as often as'he reviewed what 
had occurred, his conviction grew deeper and 
stronger, and ho acknowledged that he had been 
deceived as man was never deceived before. He 
realised the boundless faith he had given to this 
woman who had betrryed him; ho recollected 
the many proofs she had given him of her loyo ; 
he drew upon the store of his past happiness 
and tortured himself with visions of what could 
never be again ; he called tip in fancy Corona’s 
face when he had led her to the altar and the 
very look in her eyes was again upon him 5 he 
remembered that day more than two years ago 
when, upon the highest tower of Baracinesca, 
he had asked her to be his wife, and he knevr 
not whether he desired to bum the memory of 
that first embrace from his heart, or to dwell 
upon the sweet recolleetion of that moment and 
suffer the wound of to-day to rankle more hotly 
by the horror of the comparison. When he 
thought of what she had been, it sceUietl 
impossible that she could have fallen ; when ho 
saw what she had become lie could not believe 
that she had ever been innocent. A baser man 
than Giovanni w'ould have suffered more in his 
personal vanity, seeing that his idol had been 
degraded for a mere soldier of fortune—or for 
a clover artist—whichevg Gouache called him¬ 
self, and such a hiisbaiMp would have forgiven 
her more easily had she forsaken him for one 
of his own standing and rank. But Giovanni 
was far above and hpyond the" thought of 
coTnx>aring his enemy 'wnth himself. He was 
wounded in what ^ 5|iad held most sacred, 
which was his hearty amd in what had grown 
to be the mainspring of his existence, his trust 
in tlie woman he loved. Those who readily 
believe are little troubled if one of their many 
little faiths be shaken ; but men who believe in 
a few things, with the whole strength" of their^ 
being, are hurt mortally when that on which 
they build their loyalty is shattered and over¬ 
turned. 

Giovanni was a just man, and was rarely 
carried aAvay by appearancot; least of all oou!^ 
he have shown any such weakness when thq 
yielding to it involved the destniction of all 
that he c^ircd for in life. But the evidence was 
overwhelming, and no man qould be blamed fot 
acebpting it. There was no link wanting in the 
chain, and the denials made by Corona and*' 
Anastaso could not have influenced anv man in 
his senses. What could a woman do but deny 
all ? What was there for Gouache but to swear 
that the accusation was untrue? Would not 
any other man or woman have done as mc^ch t 
Th^re was no denying it. The only person who 
remained unquestioned was Faustina Moiite*. 
varchi. Either she was the innocent girl she 
appeared to be or not. If she were, how eould 
Giovanni explain to her that she had be<^: 
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dupedi and made an instrument in the hands of 
Qouanhe and Corona? She would not know 
wHat he meant. Even if she admitted that she 
loved G^ache, was it- ,not clear that he bod 
desired her tops |or tlie sake of making an 
aocomplioe of one who was constantly with 
Corona? Her love for the soldier could not 
explain the things that had passed between 
Anastase and Giovanni’s wife, which Giovanni 
had seen with his own eyes. It could not 
account for the whisperings, the furtive meeting 
and tender words of which he had been a witness 
ito his OTO house. It could not do away with 
the letter and the pin. But if Faustina were 
not innocent of assisting the two, she would 
deny everything, even as they had done. 

As he thouglit of all these matters, and foI< 
lowed the cruelly logical train of reasoning 
forced upon him by the facts, a great davkness 
descend^ upon Giovanni’s heart, and ho knew 
that his happiness was gone from him for ever.. 
Henceforth nothing remained bub to watch his 
wife jealously, and suffer his ills with the best 
heaiC^ ho could. The very fact that ho loved 
her still, with a passion that defied all things, 
added a terrible bitterness to what he had to 
bear» for it made him despise himself as none 
would have dared to despise him. 


CHA [^R XII 

As Giovanni sat in solitude in his room, be was 
not awar& that his father had received a visit 
from no less a personage than Prince Monte- 
varchi. Tlie latter founa Saracinesca very much 
preoccupied, and in no;ihbpd for conversation, 
and consequently did not s£ky very long. When 
he went aw'^ay, however, ho carried under his 
arm a bundle of deeds and documents which 
he had long desired to see, and in the perusal 
of which ho promised himself to spend a very 
Interesting day. He had come with the avowed 
object of getting them, and he neitlier antici¬ 
pated nor met with any difficulty in obtaining 
what he wanted. He spoke of nis daughter’s 
approaching marriage with San Giacinto, and 
«ter expressing hir satisfaction at the alliance 
with the Saracinesca, remarked that his son-in- 
la^ had told him the story of the ancient deed, 
and begged permission to see it for himself. 
The request was natural, and Saracinesca was 
not suspicious at any time ; at present, ho was 
\oo much occupied with his own most unjffcasant 
reflections to attach any importance to tiie 
incident. Montevarchi thought there was 
sometjhing wrrong with his friend, but inasmuch 
as he hi^ received the papers, ho asked no 
qacs 6 ions, and piresently depart^ with th^ni, 
mstening homewards in order to lose no time 
in satisfying his curiosity. ^ 

Two hours later he was still fitting in his 
disthal study, with the manuscripts before him. 
HoAad lkiim^tained to know— 


namely, that the papers' really existed and 
were drawn up in a legal form. He had 
hoped to find a rambling agreement, made 
out principally by the parties concern^, and 
copi^ with some improvements by the family 
notary of the time, for he had made up his 
mind that if any flaw could be discovered 
In the deed, San Giacinto should become Prince 
Saracinesca, and should have possession of 
all the immense wealth that l>elonged to the 
family. San Giacinto was the heir in thq direct, 
line, and although his great-grandfather had 
relinquished his birthright in the firm expecta¬ 
tion of having no children, the existence of his 
descendants might greatly modify the provisions 
of the agreement. 

Mon tevarchi’s face fell when ho had finished 
deciphering the principal document. The pro¬ 
visions and conditions were short and concise, 
and were contained upon one large sheet of 
parchment, signed, witnessed, and bearing the 
official seal and signature which proved that it 
had been ratified. 

It was set forth therein that Don Ijcone Sara- 
cinesca, being the eldest son of Don Giovanni 
Saracinesca, deceased. Prince of Saracinesca, 
of Sant’ Ilario and of Torleone, Duke of Barda, 
and possessor of many other titles, Grandee of 
Spain of the first class, and Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, did of his own free will, by his 
own motion and will, make over and convey to, 
and bestow upon, Don Orsino Saracinesca, his 
younger and only brother, the principalities of 
Saracinesca—here followed a complete list of 
the various titles and estates—including 
titles, revenues, scigncurial rights, appanages, 
holdings, powers, and sovereignty attached to 
and belonging to eaeli and everyone, to him, 
the aforesaid Don Orsino Saracinesca and to 
tlie heirs of his body in the male line direct for 
ever. 

Hero there was a stop, and the manuscript 
began again at the top of tho other side of the 
sheet, Tlie next clause contained the solitary 
provision to the effect that Don Leone reserved 
to liimself the estate and title of San Giacinto 
in tho kingdom of Naples, which at his death, 
he having no children, should revert to the 
aforesaid Don Orsino Saracinesca and his heirs for 
ever. It was further stated that the agreement 
was wholly of a friendly character, and that Don 
Leone bound himself to^tako no steps whatever 
to reinstate himself in the titles and p<)ssessions 
which, of his own free will, he relinquished, tho 
said agreement being, in the opinion of both 
imrties, for the advantage of the whole house of 
Saracinesca. 

“ He bound himself, not his descendants,” 
remarked Montevarchi at last, as lie again bent 
his head over the document and examined the 
last clause. “And he says ‘havingno children’ 
—in Latin the words may mean in case he had 
none, being in the ablative absolute. Having no 
children, to Orsino and 4 iis heirs for ever—but 
since he had a son, the case is altered? Ay* but 
that clause in the first part says to Orsino and 
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Jus hoir» for ever, and says nothing about Leono 
having no children. It is n^ore absolute than 
the ablative. Tliat is bad.** 

For a Jong time he pondered over the writing. 
The remaining documents wore merely transfers 
of the individual estates, in each of wliich it was 
briefly stated that tlio property in question was 
conveyed in accordance with the coiulitions of 
the main deed. There w^as no ditficulty there. 
The Saroeinesca inheritance depended solely on 
the exyttonco of this one pie<?e of parchment, 
and of tlic copy or registration of it in the 
government ofhees. IVftmtovarehi glanced at 
the candle that stocxl before him in a battered 
brass candlestick, and his old heart beat a little 
hister than usual. To burn the sheet of parch¬ 
ment, and then deny on oath that he had ever 
seen it—it w^as very simple. Saracinesca w'ould 
find it hard to prove the existence of the thing. 
Montevarchi hesitated, and then laughed at 
himself for his folly. It would bo necessary 
first to ascertain w li'at there was at tlie Chancei v 
olhce, otherwise he would be ruining himself 
for nothing. That was certainly the most im¬ 
portant step at present. He pondered over the 
matter for some time and then rose from his 
chair. 

As he stood before the table he glanced once 
more at the sheet. As though the greater dis¬ 
tance made it more clear to his old sight, he 
noticed that there was a blank space, capable of 
containing tliree lines of writing like what was 
aboye, while still leaving a roasonablo margin 
the bottom of the ]>age. As the secr>nd 
dlpfce was the shorter, the seril>e had doubtless 
tfiought it better to begin afresh on the other 
side. 

Montevarehi sat down again earn! took a largo 
sheet of jMiper and a [>cri. He rapully copied 
the first clause to Uic end. but after Uie w'ords 
“ in the male lino direct for (;ver his pen still 
ran on. The dc*od then read as follows :— 

. In the male lirie direct for over, }>ro- 
vuled that the aforesaid Don Leone Saracinesca 
shall have no son born to him in wedlock, 
Mn which case, and if such a son be lw>rn, 
this present deed is w'lioUy null, void, and 
ineifectual.” 

Montevarehi cli<l not .stop liere. He c.arefnlly 
copied the remainder as it stood, to the last 
w^ord. Then he put away the original, and ri'fid 
Av'liat he liad written very slowdy and (‘arefuliy. 
With the addition it Wiis ptnfoctly clear llait 
San Oiacinto must be eonsidcred to be the 
lawful and only Friiice Saracincrica. 

“ How W'cll thoHo few words would look at 
the bottom of the page!*’ exclaimed the old 
man, half aloud. Ho sat still aiid gloated in 
imagination over the immense w'ealth which 
would thus be brought into his family. 

“ They shall be there—they must be there ! ’* 
ho muttered at last. “ Millions I mlllionH ! 
After all it is only common justice. The old 
reprobate would never Iftive disinherited his son 
if he had e*xpccted to have one.** 

Ilia k»ng, thin fingers crooked themselves and 
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scratched the shabby green baize that Covered 
the table; as though heaping*togother little piles 
of money, and then hiding them under the palm 
of his hand. ^ 1 

“Even if there is ^ copy,*’ he said again, 
under his broiith, “ the little w^ork will look as 
prettily upon it as on this—if only*the shoots 
are the same size and there is the same space,” 
he added, liis face falling again at the disagroe- 
able reflection that the duplicate might differ in 
some respect from tho'original. 

I'he plan was simple enough in appearance, 
and provided that the handwriting could Ikj 
successfully forged, thei‘e was no reason why 
it shouhl not succeed. JClie man who could do 
it, if he w ould, w as in the house at that moment, 
and Montevarehi knew it. Arnoldo Meschini, 
the shrivelled little secretary and librarian, who 
had a j3rofound knowledge of the law and spent 
his days as w'ell as a\ost of his nights in poring 
over crabbed manuscripts, w’^as the very person 
for such a piece of w'ork. Hq understood 
the smallest vaiiations in handwriting which 
belonged to different periods, and the minu^.st 
details of . old-fashioned })enmanship were as 
familiar to him as the common alphabet. But 
would he do it? Would ho undertake the 
responsibility of a forgery of which the success 
w^ould produce such tremendous respousibilitios, 
of which the failure would involve such awdul 
disgrace? Montevarehi had reasons of his ow'n 
for believing that Arnoldo Alcschiiii W’ould <1(» 
anything ho was ordered to do, and w'oiild more¬ 
over keep the secret faithfully. . Indeed, as far 
as discretion w'as concerned, ho W''ouU^ in case 
of exposure, have to bear the penalty, MonU?- 
varchi would arrange that. if discovered it 
would be easy for him to protend that, being 
unable to rcacl the mainisoript, he had employe j 
Ids secretary to do so, and that the latter, in the 
hope of rew-ard, luwl gratuitously imposed upon 
the prince and the courts of law' before w'hom 
the would be tried. 

One thing wa.s necessary. San Oiacinto must 
newer see tlie documents until they were pro- 
el need as evidence. In the first place it was 
important that he, who was tho person nc.arcst 
concerned,shendd b*e in reality perftx-lly innocent, 
and should bo himself as much deceived as any¬ 
one. Nothing impresses ju^Iges like real ancP' 
Unairccted iunoceiice. 8e-c<»ndly, if ho were- 
|<*onsnlted, it was imj)os.sible to say what view 
he might take of the matter. Montevarehi sus-^^ 
)cetcd him of possessing son?,e of the hereditary 
xddiiess of the ►Saracinesca. He might refuse 
to be a part y in a decept/ioii, even tlunigh he ' 
hini.solf was to bciiefit by it, a eonsideratiun 
which chilled the okl man’s blood and deter^* 
mined him at once to confide tho secret to no 
one bi^t Arnoldo Meschini, who was complottjly 
in hi,s power. •• 

The early history of this remarkaVde individual 
W’as uncertain He liad ^reeeive<i an ex($llont 
educatif)!!, and it is no exaggeration to call him 
learned, for he possessed a surprising kil,pwledgo 
of ancient manuscripts and a gr6a^;eix]^rie*i^ce 
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jn everything conneetcd witli this branch ofj 
archseology. lb* was generally believed that he 
had been bred to enter the church, but he 
himself *nevcr admitted that ho had been any¬ 
thing more than a schohil in a religious Beminary. 
Ho had subsoquontiy studied law, and had 
practised for some time, wlicii he liad suddenly 
abandoned his profession in order to accept the 
ill-paid post of librarian and secretary to the 
fatlior of the present Prince Montevarohi. 
Probably his love of mcibaival loro had got the 
better of his desire for money, and during the 
^hve and twenty years he had spent in the palace 
he had never been lieard to complain of his con¬ 
dition. He lived in a small chamber in the 
attic and passed his days in the library, winter 
and summer alike, perpetually poring over the 
manuscripts and making endless extracts in his 
odd, old-fashioned handwriting. The icsultof 
his labours \yas never published, and at first 
sight it would have l>een hard to account for 
his enormous industry and for the evident 
satisfaction' he derived fi‘om ' ‘ rk. The 
iial^uro of the man, however, was peculiar, and 
his occupation was undoubtedly congenial to 
him, and far more profitable than it appeared 
to h 

Arnoldu Mescliini was a forger. He was one 
of that band of manufacturers of antiquities 
who have played such a part in the dealings of 
foi’eign collectors dui iiig the last century, and 
whoso occupation, though slow and laborious, 
occasionally produces.immense profits. Ho had 
not given uj) his calling with the deliberate 
intention of resorting to this ni(*thod of earning' 
a snbsistiuicc, but had drift(‘d into Ids evil 
])raetices by degretis. In tlie first instance he 
liad quitted the bar in eoiisecpicnce of liavijig 
been coiniecUul with a scandalous case of extor¬ 
tion and blackmailing, in \vi)icli he had bc<ui 
suspected of constructing forged documents foi 
his client, though tlie crime had not been proved 
against him. His repiitatinji, h()wevcr, had 
been ruined, and he had been forct'd lo seek his 
bi'ead elsewliere. It chanced tliat the former 
librarian of the MoiUevarchi died at that time 
and that tlie prinee was in seai cli of a learned 

an ready to give his ‘ fu stipend 
about equal to the wages of a footman. 
‘Meschirii presented himself and got tlie placcc 
The.old ])rinc,e was delighted with liim and 
agreed to forget the aforesaid disgiaco he had 
(iiiCiirred, in consideration of his exceptional 
(pialitios. He sot himself systenffitieall^" to 
study the contents of the ancient library, with 
the intention of publishing the contents of the 
more precious inannscripts, and for two ortln-ee 
^'ears he fjursiied his object with this laudable 
purpose, and with the full (?onseiit of his 
ernployor. 

One day a foreign newspaptu* fell inU) his 
hands coiitaining an account of a recent sale in 
whicn Ruiidi'y old mattliscripts had brought large 
prices. A new idea crossed his mind, mid the 
pr^poct of uneypeeted wealth unfolded it.self to 
imagination. For several months ho studied 
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even more industriously than before, until, 
liaving made up his mind, he began to attempt 
the reproduction of a certain valuable writinjj 
lating from the fourteenth century. He worked 
in his own room during tho evening and allowed 
no one to see what lie was doing, for although it 
was rarely that tho old prince honoured the 
library with a visit, yet Meschini wa.s inclined 
to run no risks, and proceeded in his* task with 
the utmost secrecy. 

•Nothing could exceed the care he sljowed m 
the prcpai’ation and use of his materfaks. One of 
his few acquaintances w^as a starving, but clever 
chemist, who kept a dingy shop in the neighbour¬ 
hood of tho Ponte Quattro Capi. To this poor 
man ho applied in order to obtain a knowdedge 
of the ink used in tho old writing.s. He professed 
him.self anxious to get all possible details on the 
subject for a work ho was preparing upon 
medircval caligraphy, and his friend soon set his 
mind at rest by informing him that if the ink 
contained any metallic patts he would easily 
detect them, but that if it was composed of 
animal and vegetable matter it v/oiild be almost 
impossible to give a sati.sfactory analysis. At 
the end of a few days Meschini was in possession 
of a recipe for concocting what he wanted, and 
after numerous experiments, in the course of 
which he himself acquired great practical 
knowledge of the subject, he succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing an ink apparentlj^ in all respects similar 
to that used by the scribe whose w^ork he 
proposed to copy. He had meanwhile busied 
iiirnself xvith the preparation of iiarchment, 
which is by ]io means an easy matter tvhen it is 
ncccasary to give it tho colour and consi.stoncy 
of very ancient skin. He learned that the 
ligneous acids contained in the smoke of 
wood could bo easily detected, and it v’as 
only tlirough tlio assistance of the chemist 
that he finally liit upon the method of staining 
tho sheets with a thin broth of untamicd 
leather, of whicli tho analysis would give 
a result closely approaching that of the parch¬ 
ment itself. Moreover, lie made all sorts of 
trials of quill pcuis, until he had found a method 
of cutting which produced tho exact thicknco.s 
of stroke required, and during the wliole time 
he exenused himself in copying and recopying 
many ])ages of the iiiaiiusctipt upon common 
paper, in older to familiarise himself xvith the 
luethod of forming tho letters. 

It was nearly two years before ho felt liimself 
able to begin his first imitation, but Iho time 
and study lie liad expemh'd were not lost, and 
tho result surpassed liis expeetatious. Ho' 
ingeniously perfect was tlie fac.siinile when 
liniBiied that Meschini himself would have 
found it hard to swear to the identity of the 
original if ho had not been alloivod to see eitJicr 
of tho two for some time. The minutest 
stains were reproduced wdth scrupulous fulelity. 
The slightest erasure was copied minutely. Ho 
examined every sheet to ascertain (exactly how 
it had been worn by the fingers rubbing on tho 
corners and spent days in turning a pago 
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thousands of I^Lmes, till the ofton^rcpeated 
toubh'Of his thumb had deepened the colour to 
the tint. 

When the work * was finished he hesitated. 
It seemed to him very perfect, but he feared 
lest he should be deceiving himself from having 
seen the thing daily for so many months. He 
took his copy one day to a famous collector, and 
submitted it to him for examination, asking at 
the same time what it was worth. The 
#piecialist, spent several hours in examining the 
writing, and pronounced it very valuable, 
naming a large sum, while admitting that he 
was unable to buy it himself. 

Amoldo Meschini took Lis work home with 
him, and spent a day in considering what he 
should do. , Then ho deliberately placed the 
facsixnile in his employer’s library, and sold 
the original to a learned man who was collecting 
for a great public institution in a foreign 
country. His train of leasoning was simple, 
for he said to himself that the forgery was less 
likely to he detected in the shelves of the 
Montevarchi’s palace than if put into the hands 
of a body of famous scientists wip naturally 
distrusted what was brought to them. Col¬ 
lectors do not ask questions as to whence 
a valuable thing has been taken; they only 
examine whether it be genuine and worth the 
money. 

Emboldened by his success, tlic forger had 
continued to manufacture facsimiles and sell 
originals for nearly twenty years, during w^hich 
he succeeded in producing nearly as many 
copies, and realised a sum which to him 
appeared enormous and wdiich was certainly not 
to be despised by anyone. Some of the works 
he sold were published and annotated by gi’eat 
scholars, some were jealously guarded in the 
libraries of rich amateurs, who treasured them 
with all the selfish vigilance of the bibliomaniac. 
In the meanwhile Meschiiii's learning and skill 
constantly increased, till he possessed an almost 
diabolical skill in the art or imitating ancient 
writings, and a familiarity with the subject 
which amazed the men of learning who 
occasionally obtained permission to enter the 
library and study there. Upon these, loo, 
Meschini now and then experimented with his 
forgeries, not one of which was ever detected. 

Prince Montevarchi saw in his librarian only 
a poor wretch whose passion for ancient litera¬ 
ture seemed to dominate his life, and whose 
untiring industry had made him master of the 
very secret necessary in the present instance. 
He knew that such things as he contemplated 
had been done before, and he supposed that 
they had been done by just such men as Arnoklo 
Mesebinh He knew the history of the man’s 
early disgrace and calculated wisely enough 
that the fear of losing his situation on the one 
band, and the hope of a large reward on the 
other, would induce him ta undertake the job. 
To all appearances he was as poor as when he 
had entered the service of the prince’s father 
five-and-twenty years earlier* The promise of 


a few hundred scudi, thought Montevarchii 
would have immense weight with such'a pahOv 
In his eagerness to accomplish his purpose, the 
nobleman never sus ; that the would 
be refused by a lellow whe/ had narrowly 
escaped being convicted of forgery in his youthi 
and whose poverty was a matter Concerning 
which no doubt could exist. 

Montevarchi scarcely hesitated before going 
to the library. If ho paused at all, it was mere 
to consider the words Ue intended to use than to 
weigh in his mind the propriety of using them. 
The library was a vast old hall, surrounded on 
all sides, and nearly to the ceiling, with carved 
bookcases of walnut blackened with age to the 
colour of old mahogany. There were a number 
of massive tables in the room, upon which the 
light fell agreeably from high clerestory windows 
at each fend of the apartment. Meschini himself 
was shufiling along in a pair of ancient leather 
slippers with a large volume under his arm, clad 
in very threadbare black clothes a|id wearing 
a dingy skullcap on his head. He was a liian 
somewhat unaor the middle size, badly^ 
made, though possessing considerable physical 
strength. His complexion was of a muddy 
yellow, disagreeable to see, but his features 
rendered him interesting if not sympathetic. 
The brow was heavy and the grey eyebrows 
irregular and bushy, but his grey eye.s were 
singularly clear and bright, betraying a hidden 
vitality which would not hare been suspected 
from the whole impression he made. A high 
forehead, very prominent in the upper and 
middle part, contracted below, so that tltere ' 
was very little breadth at the temples, but 
considerable expanse above. - The eyes were 
near together and separated by the knifeliko 
bridge of the nose, .the latter descending in 
a fine curve of wonderfully delicate outline. 
The chin was pointed, and the compresfcd 
mouth showed little or nothing of the lips. On 
each aide of his head the coarsely-shaped and 
prominent cars contrasted disagreeably mth the 
fine keenness of the face. He stooped a little 
from the neck, and his shoulders sloped in 
a way that made them look narrower than they 
really were. 

As the prince closed the door behind him and 
orlvanced, Mescliini lifted liis cap a little ami 
laid down the book he was cairying, wondering 
inwardly what had brought his employer to see 
him at that hour of the morning. 

“Sit doVn,” said Montevarchi, with more 
than usual affability, and setting the example 
by seating himself upon one of the high-W^keil 
chairs which were ranged along the tables/ 
“ Sit down, Meschini, and let us have a little 
conversation.”* , 

“Willingly, Signor Principe,” returned the 
librarian, otJeying the command and placing 
himself oi)posito to the prince. 

“I have been thinking about you . this 
morning,” continued the latter. .*<You have" 
l>ecn with us a very long time, Lot lUe see* 
How many years? Elght^n? Twenty?” 
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i* Twepty-fiv0 year#* Excellency. It is a long 
time, indepdl’*; 

Twenty-five years I Dear me 1 How the 
thoughts takes me b«ck to my poor father I 
Heaven bless him, he was a good man. But, as 
1 was saying, Meschini, you have been with us 
many years, and we have not done much for 
yon. No, Do not protest! I know your 
modesty, but one must bo just before all things. 
I think you draw fifteen scudi a month ? Yes. 
I have a good memory, you see. I occupy 
myself with the cares of my household. But 
♦you are not so young as you were once, my 
friend, and your faithful services deserve to bo 
rewarded, Shall we say thirty scudi a month 
in future ? To continue all your life, even if— 
heaven avert it—you should ever become disabled 
from superintending the library—yes, all your 

Moschini bowed as he sat in acknowledgment 
of so much generosity, and ass\imed a grateful 
expression suitable to the occasion. In reality, 
his salary was of very little importance to him, 
^9 compared with what he realised from his 
illicit traffic in manuscripts. But, like his 
employer, he was avaricious, and the prospect 
of throe hundred and sixty scudi a year was 
pleasant to contemplate. He bowed and smilcil. 

** 1 do not deserve so much liberality, 8igrior 
Principe,^* ho said. “ My poor services-” 

“ Very far from poor, my dear frieiid, 
very far from poor,” interrupted Montevarchi. 

Moreover, if you will have confidence in mo, 
you can do me a very great service indeed. But 
it is indeed a very private matter. You are 
a discreet man, however, and have few friends. 
You are not given to talking idly of what 
concerns no one but yourself.” 

'‘No, Excellency,”replied Meschini, laughing 
inwardly as he thought of the deceptions he had 
been practising with success during a quarter of 
a century. 

“ VV'^cll, well, this is a matter between our¬ 
selves, and one which, as you will see, w ill bring 
its own rew^ard. For although it might not pass 
muster in a court of law — the courts, you 
know, Meschini, are very sensitive about little 

things-” ho looked keenly at his companion, 

whose eyes were cast down. 

“ Foolishly sensitive,” echoed the librarian. 

* "Yes. I may say that in the present instance, 
although the law might think diflercntly of the 

iitniattor, wo shall be doing a good deed, redressing 
a great injustice, ri^storing to the fatherle?^ his 
^ birthright, in a woixl fulfilling the will of 

* Heaven, while perhaps paying little attention 
to the laws of man. Man, my friend, is often 
very unjust* in his wisdom.” 

" Very. I can only applaud your Excellency’s 
sentiments, which do justice to a ipan of 
heftii.” * 

" No, no, I want no praise,” replied the prince 
in a tone <|f'jdepi^ "What I need in 

order to aooomplUh this good action is your 
assistance and Irtefidl j Jielp. To whom should 
i turn* but ,|iOthe<dt]y^d eonfi^^^ friend of 
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the family? To a man whose knowledge of the 
matter on hand is only equalled by his fidelity 
to those who have so long employed him ? ” 

" You are very good, Signor Principe, I will 
do my best to serve you, as I have served you 
arid his departed Excellency, the Signor Principe, 
your father.” 

"Very well, Meschini. Now I need only 
repeat that the reward for your services will 1^ 
great, as I trust that hereafter your recompense 
may bo adequate for having had a share in so 
good a deed. But, to be short, the best way to 
acquaint you with the matter is to show you 
this document which I have brought for the 
pui'iioso.” 

Montevarchi produced the famous deed and 
carefully unfolded it upon the table. Then, after 
glancing over it once more, he handed it to the 
librarian. The latter bent his keen eyes upon 
the page and rapidly deciphered the contents. 
Then he read it through a second time, and at 
last laid it down upon the table, and looked up 
at the prince with an air of inquiry. 

" You see, ray dear Meschini,” said Monte- 
varchi in suave tones, "this agreement was 
made by Don Leone Saracinesca because he 
expected to have no children. Had he foreseen 
what was to happen—for he has legitimate 
descendants alive, lie would hav e added a clause 
here, at the foot of the firab page—do you see ? 
The clause ho would have added would have 
been very short—something like this, ‘ Provided 
that the aforesaid Don Leone Saracinesca shall 
have no son born to him in wedlock, in which 
case, and if such a son bo born, this present deed 
is w'holly null, void, and inetFectual.’ Do you 
follow me ? ” 

"Perfectly,” replied Meschini, with a strange 
look in his eyes. He again took ilie parchment 
and looked it over, mentally inserting the words 
suggested by his employer. “If those words 
were inserted, there cquld be no (question about 
the view the tribunals v'ould take. But there 
must be a fluplicatc of. the deed at the Cancel- 
Icria.” 

“Perhaps. I leave that to your industry to 
discover. Meanwhile, I am sure you agree with 
me that a piece of horrible injustice has been 
caused by this document; a piece of injustice, 

I repeat, wliieh it is our sacred duty to remedy 
and set right.” 

“ You propose to me to introduce this clause, 
as I understand, in this document and in the 
original,” said the librarian, as though he 
wished to be quite certain of the nature of the 
scheme, 

Montevarchi turned his eyes away and slowly 
scratched the table with his long hails, 

“ I mean to say,” he answered iii a lower 
voice, “ that if it could lie made out in law that 
it was the intention of the person, of Don 
I.<eone-” 

“ Let us speak plainly,” interrupted Meschini. 
"We are alone. It is <lf no use to mince matters 
here. The only M ay to accompliall what you 
desire is to forge the words in both parchments. 
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The thing can be done, and I can do it. It will 
bo snocesfifnl, without a shadow of a doubt. 
But I must have my price. There must bo no 
misunderstanding. I do not think much of 
your considerations of justice, but I will do 
w-hat you require, for money,” 

“ IIow much ?” asked Montevarchi in a thick 
voice. His heart misgave him, for ho had 
placed himself in the man's poM^er, and Alcschini’s 
authoritative tone showpd that the latter knew 
it, and meant to use his advantaso* 

“ I will be moderate, for I am a poor man. 
You shall give me twenty thoiisaml scudi in 
cosh on the day the verdict is given in favour 
of Don Oiovanni Samcinesea, Marehcse di San 
Giacinto. That is your friend's name, I believe. ” 

^lontevarchi started as the librarian named 
the sum, and ho turned very pale, passing his 
bony hand upon the edge of the table. 

“ I would not have expected this of 3^011 !” he 
exclainuM]. 

“ You have j-our choice,” returned the other, 
bringing his yellow face nearer to his cmplo^xr’s 
and s^ieaking very distinctly. “ You know wluit 
it all means. Saracinosca, Sant’ Ilario, and 
Jkirda to 3’our son-in-law, licsides all the rest, 
amounting, i)erhaps, to several millions. To 
mo, who get vou all this, a paltry tw’enty 

thousand. Or else-” he paused and his bright 

eyes seemed to penetrate into ^^ontevai•olli's 
soul. Tlie latter’s face exhibited a sudden 
terror, 'which Meschini understood. 

Or else?” said the prince. “Or else, 
I suppo.se \oii will try and intimidate me by 
threatening to expose what I have told you?” 

‘‘Not at all, Excellencj',” replied the old 
^scholar with sudden humility. “ If you do not 
care for the bargain let us leave it alone. I am 
only your faithful servant, 8igfi(n* Frinciiie. 1 )o 
not suspect me of such ingratitude ! 1 only say 
th«at it we undertake it, the plan will be 
successful. It is for \'ou to decide. Millions 
fir no iniliions, it is the same to rno. 1 am 
but a poor .student. But if 1 help to gi*t tinmi 
for you‘ --or for your son-in-law- I must have 
what I asked. It is not one per cent.—scarcc^Iy 
a broker’s comiiiissirm ! And 3 011 will have 
so much. Not but what your Excellency 
deserves it .all, and is the best judge.” 

“One? per cent.?” muttered Montevarchi. 
“ Perhaps not more than half per cent. Jhit is 
it safe?” he a-sked suddenlv, hi.s fears all at 
once asserting themselves with a force that 
bewildered binn 

fiCave all that to me,” answered Meschini 
confidf3ntl3% “The insertirm .shall be made, 
utiknown to an3'ono, in this parohmont anrl 
in the one in the Chancery. I'ho documents 
shall lie returntxl to their place.s wdth no observa¬ 
tion, arnl a month or two later the Marchese <Ii 
San Giacinto can institute proceedings for the 
recovery of his birthright. 1 would only advise 
you not to mention the matter to him. It is 
essentwl that he shouM be quite innocent in 
order that the tribunal may suaptret nothing. 
You aiul I, Signor I’rincipe, can sta3" at home 


while the case is proceeding. We shall not 
even see the Si^ior Marchese’s lawyers, for 
what have we to do with it all ? But the Signor 
Marchese himself must really free Jrom all 
blame (m he wdll shfAV'^'a wcifk point. Now, 
wdmn all is ready, he should go to the Cancel- 
Icria and examine the papers there for himself. 
Ho himself will suspect notliing. Ho will be 
agroeabl3f surprised.” 

“ And how long will it take you to do the— 
the WTjrk ?” asked Montevarchi in hesitating 
tones. 

“ Let mo SCO,” Meschini began to make, 
a calculation under his breath. “ Ink, two 
days — preparing parciiinent for exjjeriments, 
a week—W'liting, twice over, two da3's—giving 
age, drying and rubbing, three days, at least. 
Two, mno, eleven, fourteen. A fortnight,” he 
said ali>iul. “I cannot do it in Ic.^js lime than 
that. Jf the copy^ in the Chanct.M'y is by another 
hand it will take longer.” 

“ But how ejin you work at the (iianccry ?” 
asked tho prince, a.s tlunigli a new objection liad 
prcaeiitcMl itself. 

“ Have no fear, Exeelleticy. I will manage it 
so tliat no one sliall lind it out. 'J’wo visits 
will pultice. Shall I begin at once? Is it 
agreed ? ” 

Montevarchi w'as silent ff)r several minutes, 
and his hands moved uneasily. 

“ Begin at once,” he said at last, as tliough 
forcing hinuself to niaico a determinatiou. lie 
rose to go a^ho spoke. 

“ Tw'eufy thousand scudi on tlio day the 
verdict is given in favour of the Signor Marchese. 
Is that it ? 

“ Yos, \X‘S. That is it. I le.wve it all to 
you. 

“ I will .servo \auii* EvcelicTiey' faithfully , 
never feal‘.” 

“Do, Meschini. Yes. Be faithful as you 
lia\'o alvvoys Ixm o. Kimiomhcr, 1 am not 
.avaricious. It is in the eau.so of sound jii.stieo 
j that I stoop to assuTiio the appearance of dis- 
i honcst3\ G.ui a niaii do more? Cai! one go 
1 fartlier than to lose one’s self-esteem i)y app(‘iir- 
I ing to transgres.s the laws of honour in order lu 
I accomplish a g(Mj<l object; for tlio sake of 
restoring the bii thright to ike fatherless and 
the portion to tho wi<low,r.or indeed to the 
widower, in this case? No, rn3'^ dear friend., 
Tlie means are more than justilicd by tlio 
righteousness of our purpose. Believe mo, iny 
good Meschini—3^03, yon ai \0 good in tho best 
sense of the word—beliovo me, tlie justice of 
! this w'orhl is not }ilwa3’s tlie same a.s tho justif^e 
of Hc^aven. 'Jiio dispensations of Providenco 
are mysterious.” t 

“ And must remain so in this case,” observed 
the lil^rar ian with an evil smilo^. ’ 

“,Ycs, 'nnfortunatcl3q in this' yaso wo chall 
not reap the worldly prai.so wliicU kind an 
action undoulitcdly deserves. Bub we'must 
have patience under yic.so j^iats* > Goqd-byo, 
Meschini, good-bye, fr^^L luust 

rn3'self with tlu 3 houseU'old. 
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Every man must do his duty in this world, you her alone. When little Orsino was br4>\sght 
know.” in to them, the two men looked at each other. 

The scholar bowed his employer to the door, and while the younger bit his lip and suppressed 
and then went back to the parchment, which all outward signs of his agony, tho tears more 
he studied attentivelj^for more than an hour, than once stole into the old prince’s eyes so that 
keeping a huge i^olio wi'ume open before him, he would turn away and leave the room. Then 
into which he might slip the precious deed in (liovanrii would take the child upon his knee and 
case ho were interrupted in his occupation. look at it earnestly until tho little thing was 

frightened and held out its arms to its nurse, 


CHAPTER XIH 

8 ant’ Ilarto could not realise that the course 
of events had been brought to a standstill at the 
very moment when his passions were roused to 
fury. Ho could not fight Gouaclio for tho 
present, and Corona was so ill that he could 
not see her. Had he wished to vist har, the 
old-fashioned physician would probably have for¬ 
bidden him to do so, but in reality he was glad to 
ho spared the emotions of a meeting which must 
necessarily ue inconclusive. His first impuls' 
had been to take her away from Rome and force 
lier to live alone with liim in tho mountains. 
He felt that no other coTirse was open to him, 
for he knew that in spite of all that had hap¬ 
pened he could not bear to live without her, 
and yet ho felt that he could no longer suffer 
her to come and go in the midst of society, 
whore she must necessarily often moot the man 
she had chosen to love. Nor could he keep her 
in Rome and at the same time isol^e her as lie 
desired to do. If the world mu^ talk, he 
would rather not be where lie could hear what 
it said. The idea of a sudden journey, termi¬ 
nating in the gloomy fortress of Saracinesca, 
was pleasant to his humour. The old place was 
ten times more grim and dismal in winter than 
in summer, and in his savage mood he fanciec! 
himself alone with his wife in the silent halls 
making her feel the enormity of what she had 
done, while jealously keeping lier a prisoner at 
his mercy. 

But her illn(‘ss had put a stop to his plans for 
her safety, wliilc the revolution had effectually 
interfered with ilio execution of his vengeance 
upon Gouache. Ho could find no occupation 
which miglit distract his mind from the thouglil; 
♦hat beset him, ard no outlet for the vcstlcsi 
^temper that craved some sort of action, in 
matter what, ^ as the expression of what In 
uffered. Ho and his father met in silence a. 
heir nieaks, and though Giovanni felt that 
had the old man’s, full sympathy, ho could not 
bring himself to speak of what was nearest tc 
his heart. Ho remembered that his marriage 
had been of his own socking, and his pride kept 
him from all mention of tho catastrophe by 
which his happiness had .been dcstroyea<. Old 
Saraeinosca suffered in his own way almost as 
much as Ins son, and it was fortunate that he 
was pifevented from seeing Corona at that time, 
for it is not ^obablo that ho would have con¬ 
trolled hinis$>Tf ha4^he^^|feon able to talk with 


crying to be taken away. Thereupon Sant’ 
Ilario’s mood grew more bitter than before, for 
he was foolish enough to believe that the child 
had a natural antipathy for hiin^ and would 
grow np to hate tho sight of its father. Those 
were miserable days, never to l:>0 forgotten, and 
each morning and evening brought worse news 
of Corona’s state, until it was clear, even to 
Giovanni, that she was dangerously ill. Tho 
sound of voices grew rare in the Palazzo Sara- 
cinesca and tho servants moved noiselessly about 
at their work, oi3pressed by the sense of coming 
disaster, and scarcely speaking to each other. 

San Giacinto came daily to make incpiiries 
and spent some time with the two unhappy men 
without wholly understanding what was pass¬ 
ing. He Avas an astute man, hut not possessed 
of the delicacy of feeling whereby real sympathy 
sometimes reaches the ti’uth by its own intuitive 
reasoning. Moreover, he Avas wholly ignorant of 
haAung played a A^ery important part in bringing 
about the troubles which noAv beset Casa 8ai‘a- 
cinesca. No otio but himself knew how he hafl 
i Avritten the note that had caused such disastrous 
results, and he had no intention of confiding his 
exploit to anyone of his acquaintance. He had 
of course not been able to ascertain whether the 
desired effect had been produced, for ho did 
not know at Avhat church the meeting between 
Faustina and Gouache aa^jis to take place, and 
he was too cunning to follow her as a spy when 
he had struck so bold a blow at her affection for 
tho artist-soldier. His intellect was keen, but 
his experience had not been of a high order, and 
he naturally thought that she Avould reason as 
he had reasoned himself, if she chanced to see 
him Avhile she AA^as waiting for the man she 
loved. She knew that ho Avas to marry her 
sister, and that ho miglit therefore ho supposed 
to disapproA'c of an affair Avhich could only load 
to a derogatory match for herself, and ho had 
therefore carefully abstained from following 
her on that Sunday morning Avhen she had met 
Anastaso. 

Nevertheless he could see that something had 
occurred in his cousin’s household Avhich AA^as 
beyond his comprehension, for Corona’s illness 
Avas not alone enough to account for the manner 
of the Saracinesca. It is a social rule in Italy 
that a person sutferiug from any calamity mu.st 
bo amused, and 8an Giacinto used Avhat talents 
ho possessed in that direction, doir'g all he could 
to make the time hang less heavily on Giovanni’s 
hands. Ho made a point of gathering all the 
neAvs of tho little war m order to repeat it in 
minute detail to his coumna. He even prevailed 
upon Giovanni to walk with him sometimes in 
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.th^ erf thci day, and Sant* Ilario seemed to 

iakea iangoid interest in the barricades erected! 

gates of t!ho city, and in the arrangements 
ifor jnsniitaiiiing quiet within the walls. Rome 
presented a strange as^ct in those days. All 
who were not Romans kept their national flags 
permanently hung from their windows, as a sort 
of protection in case the mob should rise, or in 
the event of the Garibaldians suddenly seizing the 
capital. Patrols marched everywhei*e about the 
streets, and mounted gendarmes were stationed 
at the esmers of the principal squares and at 
intervals alcftg the main thoroughfares. Strange 
to say, the numerous flags and uniforms that 
were to be seen produced an air of festivity 
strongly at variance with the actual state of 
things, and belied by the anxious expressions 
visible in the faces of the inhabitants. All 
these sights interested San Giacinto, whose 
active temperament made him very much alive 
to what went on around him, and even (iriovanni 
thought less of his great sorrow when he suftered 
himself to be led out of the house hy his cousin. 

When at last it was known tliat the French 
troops were on their way from Civita A'ecehia, 
the city seemed to breathe more freely. (Jenoral 
Kaiizler, the commander-inchief t>f tlie pontifical 
forces, had done all that was humanly possible tc 
concentrate his little army, and the arrival of 
even a small body of Frenchmen made it certain 
that Garibaldi could be mot with a fair chance 
of success. Of all who rejoiced at the prospect 
of a decisive action, there was no one more 
sincerely delighted than Anastasc Gouache. 

So long as the state of siege lasted and he 
was obliged to follow the regular round of his 
almost mechanical duty, ho was unable to take 
any step in the direction whilher all his hopes 
tended, and he lived in a state of |x;rpetual 
suspense. It was a small consolation that he 
found time to reflect upon the dilHcultie.s of his 
situation and to revolve in his mind the language 
he should use when he went to ask the hand of 
Montevarchi’s daughter. Ho was fully de¬ 
termined to take this Indd step, and thougli ho 
realised the many objections which tlic old 
prince would certainly raise against the match, 
he had not the slightest doubt of his pov,<*r 
overcome them all. Ho could not imagi?ie m hat 
it would be like to fail, and he clu'ii'^hcd and 
reared what should iiave been but a slender ho]r)c 
until it seemed to .be a certainty, ''riic un¬ 
expected quarrel thrust upon him by Sant’ Jlario 
troubled him very little, for he was too hopeful | 
by nature to expect any serious catastrophe, and 
he more th<an once laughed to liimself when he | 
thought Giovanni was really jealous of him. I 
The feeling of reverence and respectful admira¬ 
tion which he had long entertained for Corona 
was'SO far removed from love as to make! 
Giovanni's wrath appear ridiculous. He would | 
far sooner have expect<:d a challenge from one 
of Faustina's brothers than from Corona's hus¬ 
band, but, since Sant' Hjirio had determined to 
quarrol, there was no help for it, and ho must ^ 
give him all satisfaction as .soon as possible, j 
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That Giovanni had insulted him by entanag 
his lodgings unbidden, and bjy taking 
objects away which were practfcalljj^ the Artist^if 
property was a minor consideration, since it 
was clear that Giovanip had acted All along 
under an em egioiis misapprehencion. One thiiig 
alone puzzled Anastase, and tliat was the lettei? 
itself. It seemed to refer to his meeting with 
Faustina, but she had made no mention of it 
when ho had seen her in the church. Gouache 
did not suspect Giovanni of having concocted 
the note for any purposes of his own, and quite 
believed that lie hatl found it as he had slated, but 
the more the artist tried to explain the existence' 
of the letter, the further he found himself from 
any satisfactory solution of the question. He 
intorrogateil his landlady, but she would say 
nothing about it, for the temxitation of Giovanni’s 
money sealed her lips. 

The week passed somehow, unpleasantly 
enough for most of the persons concerned in 
this veracious history, but Saturday night came 
at last, and brouglit with it a series of events 
whicli modified the existing sitnatioji. Gouache 
was on duty at t he barracks when orders were 
received to the etreel that the whole available 
force in Rome was to march soon after midnight. 
His face brightened when he heard the news, 
although he realised that in a few hours he was 
to leave bcdiiiid him all that ho held most dear 
and to face death in a manner new to him, and 
l>y no means pleasant to most men. 

Fetweeii two and three o’clock on Sunday 
morning Goiiaclie found himself standing in the 
midst of a corps of fifteen hundred Zouaves, 
in almost total darkness and under a cold, 
drizzling November rain. His teeth chattered 
and hi.s wet hands seemed to freeze to the 
I polished fittings of his rifle, and he had not the 
I slightest doubt that everyone of his comrades 
experienced the same unenviable sensations. 
From time to time the clear voice of an officer 
was heard giving an order, and then the ranks 
closed up nearer, nr executed a sidelong move¬ 
ment by which greater spact? waRaflc>rd^d to the- 
other troops that constantly came up toAvards * 
the Porta Pia. There wa.s little talking during 
an hour or more while the last preparations for 
I the march Avere being made, though the men 
exchanged a few vvonls from time to time in an 
undertone. 'J’he splashing tr'arnp of feet on tht^ 
Avet road Avas heard rapidly approaching every* 
now’ and then, folioAved by a dead silence when 
the officers’ voices gave the order to halt. Thert 
a shiitlling sound follow'ed as the ranks moved 
into the exact places assigned to them. Here^ 
and there a huge torch was blazing and spliit*' 
toring in the fine rain, making the darkness 
around it seem only thicker by the controsti, 
hut lighting up fragments of ancient masonry 
and gleaming upon little poifls of water in 
the«o|)en .spaces between the ranks. It^was 
a dismal night, and it vi'as fortunate th^t the 
men who Avere to march wore in good spirits 
end encouraged by the arrival of the Frenehi 
w ho made the circuit itrf tfie oiCy and werp to 
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ioin: thejii upon the toad in order to strike tiie 
iiridi blow against Garibaldi and hiS Volunteers. 

The Zouaves wet© fifteen hundred, and there 
^were’ about as many^^iore of the native troops, 
making three tkoiisand' in all. The French were 
two thousand. The Gari baldiaiis were, according 
to all accounts, not less than twelve thousand, 
arid were known to V)e securely entrerudied at 
Monte Jlotpndo and further protected by the 
strong outpost of Montana, which lies nearly on | 
tlie direct road from Roine to the former jilace. 
Considering the relative positions of the two 

• armies, the odds were enormously in favour of 
Garibaldi, and had ho possessed a skill in 
generalship at all equal to his undoubted per¬ 
sonal courage, he should have been able to drive 
the Pope’s forces back to tlio v(U’y gates of 
Rome, He was, howevfT, under a twofold dis¬ 
advantage which more than counlerhalaiifed the 
numerical superiority of the body he commanded; 
He possessed little or no military scieiK^e, and i 
his men were neither confident nor determined. 
His plan had been to create a revolution in 
,Rome, and to draw out the papal army at the 
same time, in order that the latter might find 
itself between two fires. His men had expected 
that the country would rise and welcome tliem 
as liberators, whereas they were received as 
brigands and opposed with desperate energy at 
every point by the peasants themselves, a turn 
of affairs for which they were by no mt?ans pre- 

ared. Monte Rotoiido, defended by only thr(M> 
undred and fifty soldiers, resisted Garibaldi’s 
attacking force of. six thousand during twenty- 
seven hours, a feat whieli must have l)eeii quite 
impracticable had the inhabitants themselves 
not joined in the defence. The revolution in 
Rome was a total failure, the mass of the people 
looking on with satisfaction while the troops 
shot down the insurgents, and at times even 
demanding arms that they might join in sup¬ 
pressing the disturbance. 

The Rome of 18 G 7 was not the Rome of 1870 , 
as will perhaps be understood horeafUn-. With 
the exception of a few turbulent spirits, the city 
contained no revolutionary clement, and very 
few who sympathised with the ideas of Italian 
Unification. 

But without going any further into political 
Considerations for the present, let us follow 

• Anastase Gouache and his fifteen hundred com¬ 
rades who marched out of the Porta Pia before 

^lawn on the 3 rd of November. The battle that 
followed merits so«iie attention as having been 
the turning-point of a stirring time, and also as 
having piodueed certain important results in the 
life of the French arli.st, which'again reacted in 
ftome measure upon the family liistory of the 
Sarocinesca. 

Monto Rotondo itself is sixteen miles from 
Roifle, but Montana; which on that day wat the 
out|)0|t of the Garibaldians and became tJie 
scene of their defoat, is two miles nearer to 
the city. Most people who liave ridden much in 
the, Campngna Know the road Which branches 
tb^the left alK)ut kvo miles beyond tlio Ponte 


Noraen tano. I’here is perhaps no more desolate; 
and bleak part of the undulating waste of land 
that surrounds the city on all sides. "J’he way 
is good as far as the turning, but after that it is 
little better than a country lane, and in rainy 
weather is heavy and sometimes almost im¬ 
passable. As the rider approaches Mentana the 
road sinks between low hills anrl wooded knolls 
that dominato it on both sides, ntlording 
excellent positions from which an enemy might 
harass and even destroy an'ailvancing force. 
Gratlually the country becomes more broken 
until Mentana itself appears in view, a formid¬ 
able barrier rising upon the direct line to Monte 
Rotondo. On all sides are irregular hillocks, 
groups of trees growing upon little elevations, 
solid stone walls surrounding scattered farm¬ 
houses and cattle-yards, every one of which 
could be made a strong defensive post. Mentana, 
toc^ possesses an ancient castle of some strength, 
and has walls of its own like most of the old 
towns in the Campagna, insignificant, perhaps, 
if compared vvitii nu>der« fortifications, but well 
able to resist for many hours the fire of light 
tield-guns. 

It was past midday when Gouache’s column 
first came in view of the enemy, and made 
out the bright red shirts of tlie Garibaldians, 
which peejicd out from among the trees and 
from behind the walls, and were visible in some 
places massed in considerable numbers. The 
intention of the commanding otlicers, which was 
carried out with amazing ease, was to throw 
the Zouaves and native troops in the face of the 
enemy, while the Frencli chasseurs, on foot and 
mounted, made a flanking movement and cut off 
Garibaldi’s (;ominuiiication with ]Monte Rotondo, 
attac king Mentana at the same time from the 
opposite side. 

Gouache experienced an odd .sensation when, 
the first orders were given to fire. His ex¬ 
perience had hitherto been limited to a few' 
skirmishes with the outlaws of the Samnite 
hills, and the idea of standing up and deliberately 
taking aim at men who stood still to be shut at, 
so far as he could see, w^as not altogether 
pleasant. He confessed to himself that though 
he wholly approved of the cause for which ho 
was about to fire his musket, he felt not the 
slightest hatred for the Garibaldians, individu¬ 
ally or collectively. They were extremely 
picturesque in the landscape, with their flaming 
shirts and theatrical hats. They looked very 
much as though they had come out of a scene in 
a comic opeia, and it seemed a pity to destroy 
anything that relieved the dismal greyness of 
the November day. As he stood there he felt 
much more like the artist he was than like 
a soldier, and he felt a ludicrously strong desire 
to step aside and seat himself upon a stone wall 
in order to get a better view- of the whole scene. 

Presently as he looked at a patefi of red threta 
or four hundred yards distant, the vivid colour 
was obscured by a little row of puffs of smoke. 
A rattling report follow^ed, which reminded him 
of the discharges of the tiny mortars the Italian 
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peasants love to fire at their village festivals. 
Then almost simultaneously ho heard the curious 
swinging whistle of a dozen bullets flying over 
his head. Tliis latter sound roused him to an 
understanding of the situation, as he realised 
that any one of those small missiles might have 
ended its song hy coming into contact with his 
own body. The next time ho heard tlie order 
to fire lie aimed as well as he could, and pulled 
the trigger witli the best possible intention of 
killing ait' enemy. 

For the most part, the Oaribaldians retired 
after each round, reappearing again to discharge 
their rifles from behind the iSielter of walls and 
trees, while the Zouaves slowdy advanced along 
the road, and began to deploy to the right and 
left wherever the ground permitted such a move¬ 
ment. The firing continued uniuterruptedly 
for nearly half an liour, but though the rifles of 
the papal troops did good execulfcon upon th(^ 
enemy, the bullets of the latter seldc^ra 2>roduccd 
any effect, 

Suddenly the order was given to fix bayonets, 
and immediately afterwards came the command 
to charge. Gouache w*as all at once aware that 
he was rusliing uphill at the top of his speed 
tow’ards a small grove of trees that crowned the 
eminence. The bright red shirts of the enemy 
were visible before liim amongst the dry under¬ 
brush, and before he knew what he was about 
be saw that he had run a Garibaldian through 
the calf of the leg. The man tumbled down, 
and Gouache stocxl ovt r him, looking at him in 
some surju'ise. While he w’as staling at his 
fellow-foe the latter liulled out a pistol and fired 
at him, but the wea2:)on only snai>ped liarmlessly. 

“As the thing won’t go ofiV' said the man 
coolly, “perhaps you will be good enough to 
take your ba^’onct out of my leg.” 

He spoke in Italian, with a foreign accent, 
but in a tone of voice and wdtb a manner wdiich 
proclaimed him a gentleman. There was a look 
of half comic discomfiture in his face tliat 
amused Gouache, who carefully extracted the 
steel from the wound, and ofrort3d to help his 
prisoner to his feet. The latter, however, found 
it hard to stand. 

“ Circumstances point to the sitting posture,” 
he said, sinking dow a again, “ 1 suppose 1 am 
3'our prisoner. If you have anything to do, 
pray do not let me detain you. I cannot get 
away, and you wdll probably find mo here when 
you come back to dinner. I will occupy myself 
in cursing you while you arc gone,” 

“You are very kind,” said Gouache, with 
a laugh. “May I offer you a cigarette and 
a little brandy?” 

The stranger looked up in some astonish¬ 
ment as he heard Gouachee voice, and took the 
proffered flask in silence, as well as a couple of 
cigarettes from the case. 

^ “ Thank you,” he said after a pause. “1 will 
not curse you q^uite as ^partily as I meant to do. 
You are very civil.” 

“Do not mention it,** leplied Gouache. “I 
wish you a very good morning, and I hope to 
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have the pleasure of your company at dinner 
to-night.** 

Thereupon the Zouave shouldered his rifle and 
trotted on dowm the hilly The whole incident 
had not occupied more titan three minutes and 
his comrades were not far off*, pursuing- the 
Garibaldiaiis in tlie direction of a large farm¬ 
house, which afforded the prospect of shelter 
and the means of defence. Half a dozen killc<l 
and wounded remained uf)on the hill besides 
Gouache’s prisoner. 

The Vigna di Santucci, as the farmhouse w'as 
called, w'as a stroi^g buildijig siin'ounded by' 
w’alls and ’fences. A large number of the enemy 
had fallen back upon this jioint, and it now 
became evident that they -meant to make 
a dotorinined resistance. As the Zouaves came 
up, led by Chareite in person, the Reds opened 
a heavy hre upon their advancing ranks. The 
I sliots rattled from the w^alls and windows in 
! rapid succession, and took deadly effect at the 
■ short range. ^J’he Zouaves blazed away in roj)ly 
>vith their ohassepots, but the deep embrasures 
and high parai^cts offered an excellent sheltpr^ 
for the l iflemen, and it W'as no easy matter to 
find an aim. The colonel’s magnificent figure 
and great fair beard W'cro conspicuous as he 
moved about the ranks, encouraging the men and 
searching for some means of sealing the high 
walls. Though anxious for the safety of his 
troops, he stiemed as much at lioimj as thougl) 
he w'ere in a drawing-room, and paid no more 
attention to the whistling bullets than if they 
had been mere favours showered ui)un liim in an 
afternoon’s carnival. TJie liring grew hotter 
every moment and it w'as evident that unless 
the place could be carried Ijy assault at oneo, 
tlie Zouaves must suffer terrible losses. The 
difficulty was to find a i)oint where the attempt 
might be made wdth a good chance of success. 

“ It seem.s to me,” said Gouache, to a big man 
w ho stood next to him, “ that if w'C wore in 
Paris, and if that were a barricade instead of 
an Italian farmhouse, wo should get over it.** 

“I think so, too,” replied his comrade, with ‘ 
a laugh. 

“ Let us try,” suggested the artist quietly. 

“ VV’e mav as well have made the attempt, 
instead of standing hero to catch cold in this 
horrible mud. Come along,’* ho added c^uickly^ 
“ or wo shall be too late. The colonel is going, 
to order the assault -do you see ? ” 

It was true. A loud voice gave a word o^ 

I conMuand which was echoe^l and ro2)eated by 
I a number of officers. The men closed in and 
made a rush for the farnihouso, trying to* 
acrainble upon each other’s slioulders to reach 
the t<^p of the wall and the windows of the low 
I first story. The attempt lasted several minutes, 
during which the enemies* rifles poured down 
a murderous fire iirxm the struggling solciiers. 
The latter fell bock at last, leaving one man 
alone clinging to the top of the walk * 

“It is Gouache !** cried a hundred voices at' 
once. He was a favourite with officers and nien 
and was recognised immediately. ' ‘ 
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He was in imminent peril of his life. Standing 
upon the shoulders of the sturdy comrade to 
wnom he had been speaking a few minutes 
before ho had made a‘Spring, and had, succeeded 
in getting hold*of the topmost stones. Taking 
advantage of the slight foothold afforded by the 
crevices in the masonry, he drew himself up 
with catlike agility till he was able to kneel 
upon the narrow summit. He had chosen a spot 
for his attempt where he had previously observed 
that no enemy appeared, rightly judging that 
there must be some reason for this peculiarity, 
of which he might be able to take advantage. 
This proved to be the case, for he found himself 
immediately over a horse ])oud, which was sunk 
between two banks of earth that followed the 
wall on the insid (3 up to the water, and upon 
which the riflemen stood in safety behind the 
parapet. The men so stationed had discharged 
their pieces during the assault, and were busily 
employed in reloading when they noticed the 
Zouave perched upon the top of the wall. One 
or two who had pistols Art I them at him, but 
vritViout effect. One or two threw stones from 
tlie interior of the vine-yard. 

Gouache threw himself on his face along the 
wall and began quickly to throw down the 
topmost stones. The mortar was scarcely more 
solid than dry mud, and in a few sccoiwls he had 
made a perceptible impressi(m upon the masonry'. 
Jbit the riflemen had meanwhile finished rek)ad- 
ing and one of them, taking careful aim, fired 
upon the Zouave. The bullet hit him in the 
fleshy part of the shoulder, causing a stinging 
pain and, what was worse, a shock that nearly 
sent him rolling over the edge. Still he 
clung on desperately, loosening tlu5 stones with 
a sti*eiigth one would not have expected in his 
spare frame. A minute longer, during wfliich 
half a dozen more balls whizzed over him or 
flattened themselves against the stones, and 
then his comrades made another lush, con¬ 
centrating their force this time at the spot 
wliere he had succeeded in lowering the barrier, 
flis left arm was almost powerless from the 
flesh-wound in his shoulder, but with his right 
ho helped the first man to a footing b(‘sidc him. 
In a moment more the Zouaves swarming 
over the wall and dropping down by scores into 
the shallow' pool on the other side. 

The fight was short but desperate. The 
enemy, driven to bay in the eorners of the yard 
«and within the farmhouse, defended themselves 
manfully, many of them being killed and many 
more wounded. But the place was carried and 
the great majority fled prccii^iiately through 
the exits at the back and made the best of their 
Vay towards Montana. 

An hour later Gouache was still on his legs, 
but exhausted by his efforts in scaling the w'all 
and^ bv loss of blood from his w’oi4nd, h© felt 
that ^he could not hold out much longer. 
The position at that time was precariou.s. It 
was nearly four o’clock and the days were .short. 
Th^ artillery w^as playing against the little town, 
hilt tho guns were light field-pieces of small 


calibre, and though their position was frequently,^ 
changed they made but little impression upon 
the earth'sforks thrown up by the enemy. The 
Garibaldians massed themselves in large numbers 
as they retreated from various points upon 
Men tana, and though their weapons were 
inferior to those of their opponents their 
numbers made them still formidable. The 
Zouaves, gendarmes, and legionaries, however, 
pressed steadily though slowly onward. The 
only question w'as whether the da3dight would 
last long enough. Should the enemy have the 
advantage of the long niglit in which to bring up 
reinforcements from Monte Rotoiido and repair 
the breaches in their defences the attack might 
last through all the next day. 

The fortunes of the little oattle were decided 
by tlie French chasseurs, who had gradually 
vorked out a flanking mov'ement under cover of 
tho trees and the broken country. Just as 
Gouache felt tliat he could stand no longer, 
a loud shout upon the • right announced the 
charge of the allies, and a few minutes later the 
day was practically won. The Zouaves rushed 
forw'ard, clieered and encouraged by the prospect 
of immediate success, but Anastase staggered 
from the ranks and sank down under a tree 
unable to go any farther. He had scarcely 
settled himself in a comfortalfle position when 
he lost consciousness and fainted awav'. 

Montana w as not taken, but it surrendered-on 
the following morning, and as Monte Rotondo 
had been evacuated (luring the night and most 
of the Garibaldians had escaped over tho frontier, 
the figlitiiig w'as at an end, and the campaign of 
tw'onty-foiir hours terminated in a complete 
victory for the Roman forces. 

When Gouache came to himself his first 
sensation was that of a fiery stream of liquid 
gurgling in his mouth and running down 
his throat. He swallowed the liquor half 
uncousciousl3r, and opening his ey^es for 
a moment w'as aware that two men were 
standing beside him, one of them holding 
a lantern in his hand, the rays from which 
dazzled the woundcid Zouave aiui prevented him 
from recognising tho persons. 

“Where is he hurt?” a.sked a voice that 
j sounded strangely familiar in his ears. 

I cannot tell .yet,” replied the other man, 
kneeling downi again beside him and examining 
him attentivclj'. 

“It is only iny shoulder,” gasped Gouache. 
“ But I am very weak. Let mo sleep, please.” 
Thereupon he Jainted again, and w'as conscious 
of nothiiig more for some time. 

Tlie two men took him up and carried him to 
a place near, where others were waiting for him. 
The night was intensely dark, and no one spoke 
a word, as tho little party picked its way over 
tho battlefield, occasionally stopping to avoid 
treading upon one of the numerous prostrate 
Ixidies that lay upon t||e ground. The man who 
had examined (jlouache generally stooped down 
and turned the light of his lantern upon the 
faces of the dead men, expecting that some one of 
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might sWs of life. But it wa&very 
JiS^, and the woundi^ had already been earned 
away. Gdiiache alone seein^l to ha^ escaped 
observation, an accident probably due to the 
fact that he had been able to drag himself to a 
sheltered spot before losing his senses. 

During nearly an hour the men trudged nhmg 
the road with their burden, when at last they 
saw in the distance the bright lamps of a car¬ 
riage shining through the dai^ness. The injured 
soldier wae carefully placed among the cushions, 
and the two gentlemen who had found him got 
in and closed the door. 

Gouache awoke in consequence of the pain 
caused by the jolting of the vehicle. The lan¬ 
tern was placed upon one of the vacant seats 
and illuminated the faces of his companions, one 
of whom sat behind him and supported his weight 
by holding one arm around his body. Anastase 
stared at this man’s face for .some time in silence | 
and in evident surprise. He thought he was in 
a dream, and he spoke rather to assure himself 
that he was awake than for any other rwison. 

You were anxious lest I should escape you, 
after all,” he said. “You need not be afraid. 

1 sh.all be able to keep my engagement. ” 

“ I trust you will do nothing of the kind, my 
dear Gouache,'” answered Giovanni Saracinosca. 


CHAPTER XIY 

Ox the Saturday afternoon preceding the battle 
of Mentana, Sant’ Ilario was alone in his own 
room, trying to pass the weary hours in the 
calculation of certain improvements he meditated 
at Saracincsca, He had grown very thin and 
careworn during the week, and he found it hard 
to distract his mind even fora moment from the 
thought of his misfortunes. Nothing but a 
strong mental effort in another direction could 
any longer lix his attention, and though any 
kind of work was for the present distasteful to 
him, it was at least a temporary relief from the 
contemplation of his mi.sfortunes. 

He could not bring himself to see Corona, 
thouj^h she grew daily worse, and both the 
physicians and the attendants who were about 
her looked grave. Hi.s action in this respect 
did not proceed from heartlessness, still less 
from any wish to add to her sufTerings; on the 
contrary, he knew very well that, since he eould 
not speak to her with words of forgiveness, the 
sight of him would very likely aggravate her 
state. He had no reason to forgive her, for 
nothing had happened to make her guilt seem 
more pardonable than before. Had she been 
well and strong as usual, he would have seen 
her often, and would very likely have reproached 
her again and again most bitterlv with what she 
had done. But she waa ill and wholly iinabje 
to defend herself; to inmet fresh pain at such a 
time‘Would have been mean and cowardly.’ He 
kept away and did his best not to go mad, 


though he felt tha€ he could iibt bear thd.!ati*aiu 
much longer. 

As the afternoon light faded from his chamber 
he dropped the iienciT and/ aper with which he 
had been working and leaned back in his chair. 
His face was haggard and drawn, and sleepless 
nights had made dark circles about his deep* 
set eyes, while his face, which was naturalty 
lean, had grown suddenly thin and hollojw. 
He was indeed one of the most unhappy rhen 
in Rome that day, and^so far as ho could see,, 
his misery had fallen upon him through no fault 
of his own. It would have been a blessed relief, 
could he have accused himself of injustice, or of 
any misdeed which might throw the weight and 
responsibility of Corona’s actions back upon his. 
own soul. lie loved her still so well that he could 
have imagined nothing sweeter than to tlirow 
himself &t her feet and cry aloud that it was he 
who had sinned and not she. He tortured his 
imagination for a moans of proving that she 
might be innocent. But it was in vain. The drain 
of circumstantial evidence was complete and 
not a link was missing, not one point uncertam. , 
He w'ould have given her the advantage of any 
doubt which could bo thought to exist, but the 
longer he thought of it all, the more sure he 
grew that there was no doubt wliatever. 

He aat quite still until it was nearly dark, 
and then with a sudden and angry movement 
quite unlike him, he sprang tc) his feet and left 
the n>om. Solitude was growing unbearable to 
him, and Ihougli he cared little to see any of his 
I as.y()ciates, the mere })r(i.sence of other living' 
beings would, he thought, be better than 
nothing. lie was about to go out of the house 
when he met the doctor coming from Corona’s 
apartments. 

“Ido not wisli to cause you imneoessary pain,” 
i said the physician, “ hut I think it would be 
Ixitter that you should see the princess,” 

“Has she asked for me?” inquired Giovanni, 
gloomily. 

“ No. But I think you ought to see Jier.” 

“Is she dying?” »Sant’ Ilario spoke under 
his breath and laid his hand on the doctor’s arm. 

“Bray be calm, Signor Principe. I did not 
say that. But I rej>eat-” 

“Be good enough to say what you mean 
without repetition,” answered Giovanni almost^ 
savagely. 

The physician’s face flushed with annoyance', 
but as Giovanni was such a very high and| 
mighty personage he controlled his anger and 
rcphxjd as calmly as he could. 

“ The princes.s is not dying. But she is very 
ill. She may bo worse before morning. You 
had l)etter see her now* for she will know you,* 
Later she may not.” 

Without waiting for more Giovanni turned on 
his keel aqd strode towards his wife’s rdbni. 
Passing through an outer chamber he saw dno 
of her women sitting in a comer arid sh&dirig 
copious tears. ’’She looked up arid pointed to 
the door in a helpless fashion. Li ano^eif 
moment Giovanni was at Corona’s bedside. , * 
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not have i*eoognised her. Her face 
was i>rastecl and white, and lobked ghastly bv 
contrast with the masses of her black hair which 
wero spread over the broad pillow. Her 
colourless lips were parted and a little drawn, 
and her breath came faintly. Only her eyes 
retained the expression of life, seeming larger 
arid more brilliant than he had ever seen them 
held re, 

Giovanni gazed on her in horror for several 
seconds. In his imagination he had supposed 
that she would look as when ho had seen her 
last, and the shock of stjcihg her as she was, 
unstrung his nerves. For an instant he forgot 
everything that was past in the one strong 
passion that dominated him in spite of himself. 
His arms went round her, and amidst his 
Vdindirig tears he showered hob kisses on her 
death like fac.‘. With a supremo effort, for 
she was so weak as to be almost powerless, she 
clasped her hands about liis nock and pressed 
her to him, or he pressed her. The embrace 
lasted but a moment and her arms fell again 
like lead. 

^ You know the trufli at last, Giovanni," 
she said, feebly. “ You know’ that I am 
innocent or you w ould not-” 

He did not know whether her voice failed he 
from weakness, or whether she was liesitating. 
He felt as though she had driven a sharp 
weapon into his breast by recalling all that 
separated them. Ho drow^ back a little, and 
his face darkened. 

What could ho do? Slio was dying, and it 
would be diabolically cruel to undeceive her. 
In that moment he would havt; given his soul to 
bo able to ^de, to put on again the expression 
that was in his faco wdien he had kissed her 
a moment before. But the suffering of w'hich 
she reminded him w’as too great, the sin too 
eiiormous, and though he tried bravely he could 
not succeed. But he made the effort. He 
tried to smile, and the attempt was horrible. 
He f^ke, hut there w’as no life in his words. 

“Yej, dear,” be said, though the words 
choked him like hot dust, “ 1 know^ it was all a 
mistake How oaii 1 ever ask your forgiveness ? ” 

Corona saw that it was not the truth, and 
with a dc^spairing cry she turned away and hid 
her face in the pillow^ Giovanni felt an icy 
chill of horror desceiuling to his heart. A more 
terrible moment could soareely be imagined. 
There ho stood beside his dying wife, the convic¬ 
tion of her sin burnt in upon his heart, but loving 
hot tierccly still, wdlling in that supreme tjrisis 
to make her think shc^was forgiven, striving to 
tell the kind lie that nevertheless would not be 
,told, pow^erless to deceive lier wdio had so 
horribly betrayed him. 

Oneb more he bent over her and laid his hand 
on tubers. The touch of her wasted * fingers 
brought the tears to his eyes again, buT the 
mottt*nt of passion wtis past. He bent down 
anB would have comforted her ha<l he known 
hpw, hut not a word w ould form itself upon his 
iipS, Her face was tunvetl aw ay, ami he could 


j^ee that she w^as determined not to look at him. 
Only now and then a passionate sob shook her' 
and made her tremble, like a thing of little 
weight shaken by the wind. 

Giovanni could bear it no longer. Once more 
he kissed her heavy hair and then quickly went 
out, he knew not whither. When he realised 
wlmt he was doing, he found himself loaning 
against a damp wall in the street. He pulled 
himself together, and walked away at a brisk 
pace, trying to find some relief in rapid motion. 
He never knew how far he walked that night, 
haunted by the presence of Corona’s deathly 
face an<l by the sound of that despairing cry 
which he had no power to check. He went on 
and on, challenged from time to time by the 
sentinels, to whom bo mechanically showed his 
pass. Striding uphill and dowm through the 
highways and through the least frequented 
streets of the city, it was all the same to him in 
his misery, and he had no consciousness of wdiat 
ho saw or heard. At eight o’clock in the 
evening he was opposite Saint Peter’s ; at mid- 
j night he was standing alone at the desolate 
, cross roads before Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, 

1 beyond the Lateran, and only just within the 
walls. From place to place he wandered, 
feeling no fatigue, but only a burning fever in 
his head and an icy chill, in his henrt. Some¬ 
times he would walk up and down some broad 
s((uarc twenty or thirty times ; then again ho 
' followed a long thoroughfare throughout its 
whole length, and retraced his steps without 
seeing that lie passed twice through the same 
street. 

At last be found himself in a great crowd of 
people. Had ho realised that it was nearly 
three o’clock in the morning, the presence of 
such a concourse would liave astonished him. 
But if be W’as not actually ill and out of his 
mind, he w’as at all events in such a confused 
state that he did not even ask himself w’bat^was 
the meaning of the demonstration. 

The tranq) of marching troops recalled the 
thought of Gouache, an<l sud<lenly he uiider- 
vstood what was happening. The soldiers were 
leaving Rome to attack the Garibaldiaiis, and 
ho w\as near one of the gates. By the liglit of 
flaring torches, he recognised at some distance 
the hideous arcliitoeture of the Porta Pia. II 
caught sight of the Zouav(». uniform under the 
glare and pressed forward instinctively, trying 
, to see the faces (jf the men. But the crowal w’as 
closely packed, and he could not obtain a view, 
try as he might, and the darkness was so thick 
that the torches only made tie' tiir darker around 
them. 

He listened to the tramp of feet and the ring 
of steel arms and accoutrements like a man in 
an evil dream. Instead of passing quickly, the 
time now seemed interminable, for he w'as 
unable to move, and the feeling that among 
I those thousands of moving soldiers there w'as, 
[perhaps, that one nmn for whose blood he 
; thirsted, w as iutolcrahle. At last the tramping 
j died away in the distance, and the crowed 
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loosenea itself and began to break up. Giovanni 
Ifas carried with the stream, and once more it 
became indifferent to him whither he went. 
All at once he was aware of a very tall man who 
walked beside him, a man so large that he looked 
up, sure that the giant could be none but his 
cousin, San Giacinto. 

“ Are you here, too! ” asked the latter in a 
friendly voice, as he recognised Giovanni by the 
light of a lamp, under which they were passing. 

*‘I came to see them off,’* replied Sant’ Ilario, 
coldly. It seemed to him as though his com¬ 
panion must have followed him. 

“So did I,” said San Giacinto. “I heard the 
news late last night, and only lay down for an 
hour or two. ” 

“What time is it?” asked Giovanni, who 
supposed it was about midnight. 

“ Five o’clock. It will be daylight, or dawn 
at least, in an hour.” 

Giovanni was silent, wondering absently where 
he had been all night. For some time the two 
walked on without speaking. 

“ You had better come and have coffee with 
me,” said San Giacinto, as they passed through 
the Piazza Barbarini. “ I made my man get up 
so that I might have some as soon as I got 
home." 

Giovanni assented. The presence of someone 
with whom he could speak made him realise 
that he was almost exhausttMl for want of food. 
It was morning, and he had eaten nothing since 
the preceding midday, and little enough then. 
In a few minutes thev rcachc<l San tiiacinto’s 
lodging. There was a lamp burning brightly 
on the table of the sitting'ro<3m, and a little fire 
was smouldering on the hearth. Giovanni sank 
into a chair, worn out with hunger and fatiguci 
while the servant brought the coffee and set it 
on the table. 

“ You look tired,” remarked San Giacinto. 
“ One lump or two ? ” 

Giovanni drank the beverage witliout tasting 
it, but it revived him, and the warmth of the i 
I'obm comforted his chilled and tired limbs. He | 
did not notice that Han Giacinto was lookiri 
hard at him, woiirlering, indeed, what could 
have producwl so strange an alteration in his 
appearance and manner. 

“ How is the princes.s ?” asked the big man in 
a tone of sympathy, as he slowly stirred tlie 
sugar in his coffee. 

“ Thank you - .she is very well,” answered 
Giovanni, mechanically. In his mind the secret 
which he must conceal w’as so closely connected 
with Corona’s illness that he almost uncon¬ 
sciously included her state among the things of 
which he w*ould not speak. But Han Giacinto 
looked sharjdy at him, wondering what ho 
meant. 

“ Indeed ? I tliought she was very ill.” 

“ So she is,” replied Sant’ Ilario, bluntly. 
“ I forgot—I do not know what 1 was thinking 
of. I tear she is in a very dangerous condition. ” 

He was silent again, and sat leaning upon the 
table abfsently looking at the objects that lay 


before him, an open portfolio and writing 
materials, a bit of sealing-wax, a small dictionary, 
neatly laid in order upon the dark red clotn. 
He did not know why he had allowed himself 
to be led to the place, but felt a sense of rest 
in sitting there quietly in silence.® San Giacinto 
saw that there was something wTong and said 
nothing, but lighted a black cigar and smoked 
thoughtfully. 

“ You look as though you had been up all 
night,” he remarked, after a long pause. 

Giovanni did not answer. His eyes did not 
look up from the red blotting-paper in the 
open portfolio before him. As he looked down 
Sail Giacinto almost believed he was asleep, and , 
shook the table a little to see whether his 
cousin w^ould notice it. Instantly Giovanni laid 
his hand upon the writing-booK to steady it 
Ixffore h\m. But still he did not look up. 

’ You seem to be interested,” said San 
Giacinto, with a smile, and ho blew'a cloud of 
smoko into the air. 

Giovanni was indeed completely absorbed in 
his studies, and only nodded his head in answer. 
After a few minutes more ho rose and took thb 
portfolio to a dingy mirror that stood over 
the chimney-piece of the lodging, and held np 
the sheet of red blotting-paper before the 
reflecting surface. Apparently not satisfied 
wdth this, he brought the lamp and set it upon 
I tlie shelf, and then repeated the process, 
j “ You are an infernal scoundrel,” he said in 
a low voice, that trembled w'ith wrath, as he 
turned and faced San Giacinto. 

“What do you mean?” intpiired the latter 
with a calrnncwss that would have sttaggered 
a less angry man. « 

(iiovanni drew from his po(;ki.‘t-l:>ook the note 
ho had found in Gouache’s rgom. For a w'eck 
he had kept it about him. Without paying 
any further attention to San Giacinto, he held 
it in one hand and again placed the blotting- 
paper in front of tlie mirror. The impression of 
tlie writing corresponded exactly with the 
original. As it consisted of but a very few words 
and had been written quickly, almost every 
stroke had been reproduced upon the red paper 
in a reversed facsimile. Giovanni brought the 
two and held them before San Giacinto’s eyes. 
The latter looked surprised but did not betray^ 
the slightest fear. 

“ Do you mean to tell me tliat you did not ‘ 
write this note?” asked Giovanni, savagely. 

“Of course I wrote it,” replied the othert 
coolly. 

Giovanni’s teeth chattered with rage. He < 
dropped the portfolio and the letter and seized 
his cousin by the throat, burying his fingers in 
the tough flesh with the ferocity of a wild* 
animal. Ho was very strong and active and 
had faflen upon his adversary unawares, so j^hat 
ho hhd an additional advantage. But for all 
that ho was no match for his cousin’s *.giant 
strength. Han Giacinto sprang to his feet and 
his great hands took hold of Giovanni’s arms 
above the elbow, lifting him from the ground 
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and shaking him in the air as easily as a cat 
worries a mouse. Then he thrust him into his 
chair again and stew'd holding him so that he 
could not niOTPO. 

“ I do not want to hurt you,” he said, “ but 
1 do not like to be attacked in this way. If you 
try it again I will break some of your bones.” 

Giovaimi was so much astonished at finding 
himself so easily overmatched that he was silent 
for a moment. The ek-innkeeper relinquished 
his hold and picked up his cigar, which had 
fallen in the struggle. 

“ I do not propose to wrestle with you for 
a match,” said Giovanni at last. “You are 
stronger than I, but there are other weapons 
than those of brute strength. I repeat that 
you are an infernal scoundrel.” 

“You may repeat it as often as you please,” 
i-eplied San Giacinto, who had recovered his 
composure with marvellous rapidity. “ It dotis 
not hurt ino at all.” 

“ Then you are a contemptible coward,” cried 
Giovanni, hotly. 

“ That is not true,” said the other. “ I never 
ran away in my life. Perhaps I have not miujh 
reason to avoid a fight,” he added, looking down 
at his huge limbs with a smile. 

Giovanni did not know what to do. He had 
never ha<l a quarrel with a man who was able 
to break his neck, but who would not fight like 
a gentleman. He grew calmer, and could have 
laughed at the situation had it been brought 
about by any other cause. 

“ Look here, cousin,” said Kan Giacinto, 
suddenly and in a familiar tone, “ I am as good 
a gentleman as you, though I have kept an inn. 
If it is the custom here to play with swords and 
such toys I will take a few lessons and we will 
have it out. But I confess that I would like to 
know why you are so outrag(;ously angry. How 
did you come by that letter? It was never meant 
for you, nor for any of yours. 1 pinned it upon 
Gouaclje’s dressing-tahhj with a pin I found 
there. I t«x)k the paper from your wife's tabl 
a week ago yesterday. If you want to know all 
about it I will tell you.” 

“ And whom did you intend for the author of 
the letter ? Whom hut my wife ? ” 

“ Your wife ! ” cried San Giacinto in genuine 
astonishment. “ You arc out of your mind. 
Gouache was to meet Faustina Montevarchi on 
. Sunday morning at a church, and 1 invented the 
note to prevent the meeting, and put it on his 
table during the previous afternoon. I am going 
to marry Donna Flavia, and I do not mean to 
allow a beggarly Zouave to make love to my 
•future sister-in-law. Since you took the note 
they must have met after all. I wish you liad 
left it alone,” ^ 

Oriovanni sank into a chair before the •'table 
and buried his face in his hands. San (liacinto 
stoocf looking at him in silence, beginning to 
comprehend what liad happened, and really 
disjbrossed that his comparatively harmless 
stratagem should have caused so much trouble. 
He looked at things from a lower point of view 


hail Giovanni, but he was a very human man, 
after all. It was hard for him to believe that 
his cousin could have really suspected Corona 
of loving Gouache; but Giovanni’s behaviour 
left no other explanation. On the other hand, 
he felt that whatever might be thought of his 
own part in the affair, it was Giovanni’s own 
fault that things had turned out as they had, 
seeing that he had been guilty of a very serious 
indiscretion in entering Gouache’s iooms un¬ 
bidden and in reading what was meant for the 
Zouave. 

Giovanni rose and his face was pale again, but 
the expression had utterly changed in the course 
of a few seconds. He suffered horribly, but 
with a pain more easy to bear than that which 
had tortured him during the past week. Corona 
was innocent, and he knew it. Every word she 
had spoken a week ago, when he had accused 
her, rang again in his ears, and as though by 
magic the truth of her statement was now as 
lear as the day. He could never forgive him¬ 
self for having doubted her. He did not know 
whether he could ever atone for the agony he 
must have caused her. But it was a thousand 
times better that he should live long years of 
bitter self-reproach than that the woman he so 
loved should have fallen. He forgot San Giacinto 
and the petty scheme which had brought about 
such dire consequences. He forgot his anger of 
a moment ago in the supreme joy of knowing 
that Corona had not sinned, and in the bitter 
contrition for having so terribly wronged her. 
If he felt anything towards Kan Giacinto it was 
gratitude, but he stood speechless under his 
great emotion, not oven thinking what he should 
say. 

“ If you doubt the truth .of mv explanation,” 
said Kan Giacinto, “go to the Palazzo Monte¬ 
varchi. Opposite the entrance you will see some 
queer things painted on the wall. There are 
Gouache’s initials scrawled a hundred times, and 
the wonis ‘ Sunday ’ and ‘ Mass ’ very ODii- 
spicuous. A simple way, too, woiild be to ask 
him whether he did not actually meet Faustina 
last Knndaj^ morning. a man advertises 

his meetings with his lady-love on the walls of 
the city, no one can be blamed for r<?ading the 
advertisement.” 

He laughed at th(3 conceit and at his own 
astuteness; but Giovanni scarcely heeded him 
or his words. 

“Good-bye,” said the latter, holding out his 
hand. 

“ You do not want to fight any more, then?” 
asked Kan Giacinto. 

“Not unless you do. Good-bye.” 

Without another word he left the room and 
descended iuU) the street. The cold grey dawn 
was over everything, and the air was raw and 
chilly. There is nothing more dismal than early 
dawn in a drizzling rai^ when a man has been up 
all night, but Giovanni was unconscious of any 
discomfort, and there were wings under his feet 
as ho hastened homeward along the slippery 
pavements. 
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The pjtllor in his face ha<l ^ven way to 
a $light flush that gave colour and animation to 
hia cheeks, and though his eyes were bright, 
their expression was more natural than it had 
been for many days. He was in one of the 
strangest humours which can have sway over 
that unoousciously humorous animal, man. In 
the midst of the deepest self-abasement his 
heart was overflowing with joy. The combina¬ 
tion of 8ii>rrow and happiness is a rare one, 
not f<tund every day, but the condition of 
experiencing both at the same time and in the 
highest degree is very possible. 

(Jiovanni, indeed, could not feel otherwise 
than he did. Had he .svispeeted Corona and 
accused her on grounds wholly frivolous and 
untenable, in the unreasoiving outbreak of 
a fotflish jealou.w, he could not have Vjeen so 
persuaded of her guilt as to feel the keenest joy 
on finding her innocent. In tliat case his 
remorse would have outweighed his satisfaction. 
Had he, on the other hand, suspected her 
without making the accusation, he wcnild have 
been happy on discovering his mistake, but could 
have felt little or no remorse. As it was, he had 
accused her upon evidence which most tribunals 
w’ould have thought sufficient for a conviction, 
and on seeing all doubt cleared away he roali.sed 
with terrible force the extent of the pain he had 
inflicted. While ho had still believed that she 
lia^i fallen, he had still so loved her as to wish 
that he could take the burden of her guilt 
upon his own shoulders. No\v that her innocence 
>vafl proved beyond all doubt, he had no thought 
hut to a.sk her forgiveness. 

He let himself in with a latch-key, and ran 

• up the dim stairs. A second key opened the j 
[jolished door into tlie dark vestibule, and in 
a moment i^ore he was in the ante-chamber of 
Coronii’s apartment. Two or three women, pale 
with watching, were standing round a table, 
upon which something was heating over a spirit 
l^pap. Giovanni stopjicd and spoke to them. 

“ How ia she ?” he asked, his voice unsteady 
w-ith anxiety. 

. The women shook their head.s, and one of 
them began to cry. They loved their mi.stress 
,.i:learly and had little hope of Jier recovery. 
They liad been amazed, too, at Oiovanni\s 
apparent indiflerence during the whole week, 
ana seemed surprised when he w'ent towarcls 
the door. One motioned to him to make no 
, noise. He turned the latcli very gently and 
advanced into the darkened chamber. 

Corona was lying as ho had seen her on the 
previous evening, and there seemed to be little 
or no change in her state. Her eyes were 
. closed and her breathing was scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. A nurse was nodding in a cliair near 
the night light and looked up as Giovanni 
entere(T. He pointed to the door and she went 
out. All was so exactly as it had been twelve 
hour.s earlier that he could hardly realise the 
immense change that had taken place in his own 
heart during the interval. He stood looking at 
his wife, scarcely breathing for fear of disturbing 
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her, and yet wisKing that she might iviko ib 
hear what he had to say. But she did hot 
nor show any signs of consciousness. Hbr 
delicate, thin hand lay upon the coverlet. He 
stooped down very slowly and cautiously and 
kiss^ the wasted fingers. Then he drew back 
quickly and noiselessly as though he had done 
something wrong. He thought she miist be 
asleep, and sat down in the chair the nurse had 
vacated. The stillness was profound. The lijtle 
night light burned steadily without flickering 
and cast queer long shadows from the floor 
upwards over the huge tapestries upon the wall. 
The quaint figures of heroes and saints, that 
had seen many a 8aracinesca born and many a 
one (lie in the ancient vaulted room, seemed to 
take the expressions of old friemds watching 
over the sullering woman. A faint odour like 
that of ether pervaded the still air, an odour 
Giovanni never forgot during his life. Every¬ 
thing w'as so intensely quiet that he almost 
thought he could hear the ticking <Sf his watch 
in his pocket. » , 

Corona stirred at last, and slowly opening her 
eyes, turned them gradually till they met her 
husband’s gaze. At the first movement she 
made be had risen to his feet and now stood 
close beside he;r. 

“ Did you kiss my hand -or did I dream it?” 
she asked faintly. 

“ Yes, darling.” He could not at once find 
W'ords to say wliat ho wanted. 

“ Why did you ? ” 

Giovanni f<dl on liis knees ])y the bedside and 
took her hand in both his own. 

“ Corona - Corona—forgive me f” The cry 
came from his heart, and was uttered with an 
accent of des]7air that there was no mistaking. 
She knew, faint and scarcely (‘onseious though she 
was, that he was not attempting to deceive her 
lliis time. But he could say no more. Many a 
strong man would in that moriKmt have sobbed 
aloud and shed tears, but Giovanni w';:^s not as 
other men. Under great emotion all expression 
w'as hard for him, and the spontajieity of tears 
would have contradicted his nature. 

Corona w^ondered what had happened, and 
I lay quite still, looking at his Ixuit head and 
feeling the trembling touch of hia hands oi*i 
hers. F(jr several seconds tlie stillness was. 
almost as profound as it had bec^n befoie. Then 
Giovanni spoke out slowly and earnestly. ^ 

*‘#My beloved wife,” he said, looking up into 
her face, “I know all the truth now. I know^ 
what I have done. I know what you have' 
suffered. Forgiv^e me if you can. I will give 
iiiy whole life to desei*ve your pardon,” 

For an instant all Corona’s beauty returned 
to he» face as she heard his W'ords. Her eyes 
shone softly, the colour mounted to her;'pale 
cheeks, ana she breathed one happy sign of 
relief and gladness. Her fingers contracted $nd 
closed round his with a tender pressure. 

“It is true,’’ she said, scarcely audibly. 
“ You are 'not trying to deceive me in order to 
keep mo alive.” 
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ittte, ho answered. ** San 

wrotQ the letter. It was not even 
xheiint to eeem to come from you. Oh, Corona— 
you ever |orgive me ? ” 

She tinned so as to see him better, and looked 
ion^ into his eyes. The colour slowdy faded 
aglBAn from her face, and her expression changed, 
growing suddenly sad. 

“ I wiirforgive you. I will try to forget it 
a-U, Giovanni. You sjioiild have believed me, 
for i have never lied to you. It will be long 
before I am strong again, and I shall have much 
time to think of it.’^ 

Giovanni rose to his feet, still clasping her 
hand. Something told him that she was not a 
woman who <^ould either forgive or forget such 
an injury, and her tone was colder than he had 
hoped. The expiation had begun, and he was 
already suffering the punishment of liia unbelief. 
Ho boro the pain bravely. What right had he 
to expect that she would suddenly become as 
she had teen before? She had been and still 
was, dangerously ill, and her illness had been 
caused by his treatment of her. It would be 
long before their relations could be again what 
they had once been, and it was not for him to 
complain. She might have sent him aw^ay in 
anger; he would not have thought her too 
unkind. But when he remembered her love, he 
trembled at the thought of living without it. 
His voice was very gentle as he answered her, 
after a short pause. 

*‘ You shall live to forget it all, Corona. I will 
make you forget it. I will undo w hat I have 
done.'’ 

“ Call ytu, Giovanni ? Is there no blood upon 
your hands ? ” She knew her husband w'ell, and 
could hardly believe that he had refrained from 
taking vengeance upon Gouache. 

** There is none, tliank God,” replied Giovanni. 
“ But for a happy accident I should have killed 
the man a week ago. It was all arranged.” 

** You must tell him that you liave been mis¬ 
taken,” said Corona, simply. 

. ** Yes, I will.” 

“Thank you. That is right.” 

“ It is the least I (uin do.*’ 


paused, not taking her eyes fhim his. “Ki^s 
me,” she added at last, with a faint smile. 

A moment later he was gone^ She gazed long 
at the door through which he had left the room, 
and her expression changed more IJhan pnee, 
softening and hanlening again as the thoughts 
chased each other through her tired brain. At 
last she closed her eyes, and presently fell into 
a peaceful sleep. 

Giovanni waited in his room until his father 
was awake and then w'^ent to tell him what had 
happened. The old gentleman looked weary and 
sad, but his keen Mght noticed the change in 
his son’s manner. 

“You look better,” he said. 

‘ ‘ I have been undeceived,” answered Giovanni. 

I have been mistaken, misled by the most 
extraordinary set of circumstances I have over 
heard of. ” 

Saracinesca’s eyes suddenly gleamed angrily, 
and his white beard bristled round his face. 

You have made a fool of yourself,” he 
growled. “You have made your wife ill and 
yourself miserable in a fit of vulgar jealousy. 
And now you have been telling her so.” 

“ Exactly. I have been telHng her so.” 

“You are an idiot, Giovanni. I alw^ays 
knew it.” 

“ I have only just found it out,” answered the 
younger man. 

“Then you are amazingly slow at discovery. 
Why do you stand there staring at me ? Dp you 
expect any sympathy? You wull not get it. 
Go and say a litany outside your wife’s door* 
You liave made me .spend the most horrible 
w’'eek I ever remember, just because you ai’e not 
good enough for her. How could you ever dare 
to susjicct that w'oman? Go aw'ay. I shall 
strangle yon if you stay here ! ” 

“That consideration would ndt have much 
weight,” replied Giovanni. “ I know how mad 
I have been much better than you can tell me. 
And yet I doubt whether anyone was ev^ so 
strangely mistaken before.” 

“ Witli your intelligence the wonder is that 
you are not alwa 3 "s mistaken. Upon my soul, 
the more I think of it the more I am amazed 


Giovanni felt that words w ere of very little at your folly. You acted like a creature in the 
use, and even bad he wislied to say more he theatre. With 3 'our long face and your mystery 
would not have knowm how to speak. There and your stage despair, j^ou even made a fool of 
was that between them w^hich. was too deep for me. At all events, I shall knowAvhat to expect 
all expression, and he know that henceforth he the next time it happens. I hope Corona will 
could only hope to bring back Corona’s love by have the sense to make you do penance.” 
his own actions. Besides, in her present^state, To tell the truth, Giovanni had not expected 
he guessed that it would be wiser to leave her any better treatment from his fatlier than he 
UiaiCto prolong the interview. actually received, and he w^as not in a humour 

“I will go now,” he.^jaid. “ You must rest, to resent reproaches wdiicli he knew to be well 
darling, and be quite well to-morrow.” deserved. Ho had only intended to tell the 

** Yes. I can rest now'.” ^ prince the result of what had occurred, and he 

saW nothing about seeing him again, relaxed nothing of his determination, even 
With a humility almost pathetic in* such though he might have persuaded the old 
a m 4 in^ he bent down and touched her hand with gentleman that the accumulated evidence had 
lips.' Then he would have cone aVay, but undoubtedly justified^his doubts. With a shprt 
she held his. fingers and long into his fsalutation he left the room and went out, hopit^ 

;; that Gouache had not accompany the expedi- 

**I ain sotty for you, dear,” she said, and tion to Mentana, improbable ae that seeraea. 
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r He waSj of coiirse, disappointed, for while he 
was making inquiries'Gouache was actually on 
th^ way to the battle with Ids corps, as has 
been alrearly seen. Giovanni spent most of the 
day in €!ie house, constantly inquiring after 
CJoroha, and trying to occupy liia mind in 
reading, though with little success. The idea 
that Gouache might be killed without having 
learned the truth began to take pt)ssession of 
him, and causeii liim an annoyance he could not 
explain. *dt was not that he felt any very pro¬ 
found remorse for having wronged the man. 
His nature was not so senaitive as that. It was 
rather, perhaps, because he regarded the ex¬ 
planation with Anastase as a part of what he 
owed Corona, that he w^as so anxious to meet 
him alive. Partly, too, his anxiety arose from 
his restlessness, and from the desire for action 
of some sort in wdiich to forget all he had 
suffered, and all he was still snffi ring. 

Towards evening lie went out and lu*ai'<l news 
of the engagement. It was already known that 
the enemy had fallen back upon Montana, and 
no one doubted th ultimate result of the day's 1 
fighting. People w ere ab eady Wginning to j 
talk^ of going out to take assistaiu o to the j 
W'ounded. The idea struck Giovanni as plausi ble, 
and he determined to act upon it at once. He 
took a surgeon and several men with him, and 
drove out across the (Annpagna to the scene of 
the battle. 

As has been told, he found Gouache at last, 
after a long and ilifiicult search. 1111 ? ground 
was so broken and divided by ditches, walls, 
and trees, that some of the w ounded were not 
found until the middle of the next <lay. Unless 
Giovanni had undertaken the search Anastase 
might have escaped notice for a long time, and 
it was no wonder if ho expressed astonish¬ 
ment on waking up to find himself comfortably 
installed in Saracinesca’s carriage, tended by 
the man who a few days earlier had wanted to 
take his life. 


CHAPTER XV 

Gouache’s wound was by no means dangerous, 
and when he had somewhat recovered from the 
combined effects of lo.ss of blood and excessive 
fati^e he did not feel much the worse for 
having ‘ ball in his shoulder. Giovanni and 
the doctor gave him food and a little wine in 
the carriage, and long before they reached the 
gates of the city the Zouave was well enough 
to have heard Sant’ Ilario’s explanation. The 
presence of the surgeon, however, made any 
intimate conversation difficult. 

“ I came to find you,” said Giovanni in a low 
voice, because everything has been set right 
in your absence, and I pras afraid y^ou might 
be killed at Montana without receiving my 
apology.” 

Gouache looked at his companion in some 


surprise. He knew very well that Sant’ Ilario 
was not a man to make excuses without some 
very extraordinary reasons for such a step. It 
is a prime law of the code of honour, however, 
that an apology duly made must lio duly accepted 
awS putting an end to any quarrel, and Anastase 
saw at oneo that Giovanni had relinquished all 
intention of fighting. 

“I am very glad that everything is ex¬ 
plained,” answei*ed Gouache. “I coniess that 
I ua.s surprised beyt>ruV measure by the whole 
alHiir." 

“ 1 regri^t having entered \’our rooms without 
your permission,” continued Giovanni, who 
intended to go to the cud of what he had 
undertaken. “The pin was my wife’s, but the 
letter was written by another person with a view 
to influencing your conduct. I cannot explain 
hero, but you shall know whatever is necessary 
when wo are alone. Of (course, if you still desire 
any satisfaction, I am at your service.” 

“ Pray do not suggest sucdi a thing. I have 
no furthei* feeling of annoyance in the matter.” 

CJouaeho insisted on being taken to his own . 
h)dgiiig.s, though Sant’ Ilario offered him the 
hospitality of tlie i’ala/zo Saraeiiiesea, By four 
o'clock in the morning the ball was e.xtracted 
and the surgeon took his leave, recommending 
j sleep and quiet for his patient. Gouache, how'- 
! ever, would not let Giovanni go without hearing 
■ the end of the stcuy. 

! “ The tacts are very ftjw,'’ said the latter 

; after a moiucnt’.s ln*sitation. “ It appears that 
; you had arranged to a hwly on Sunday 

; morning. A certain tieiaon whom I will not 
name discovered your intention, anjl conceived 
the idea of preventing the meeting by sending 
you a note purporting to come from the lady. 
As he could get none of her notepaper he pos¬ 
sessed himself of some of my wife’s. He pinned 
the note on your table witli tho pin you had 
chanced to find. I was foolish enough to enter 
your room and I recognised the pin and the 
paper. You un<lerstarKl the rest.” , 

Gouache laughed merrily. 

“ I understand that you did me a great 
service. I met the lady after all, but if I h.ad 
received the note I would not have gone, and 
she would have waited for me. Do you mind 
telling me the name of the individual who tried* 
to plav me the trick ? ” 

“ If you will excuse my <liscretion, 1 would 
rather not. He knows that his plan failed., 
I should not feel justified in telling you his 
name, from other motiv('s.” 

** As you please,” said Gouache. “ I dare say 
I shall nnd him out.” 

So the interview enbed and Giovanni went 
home to rest at last, almost as much worn out 
as Goufwche himself. He was surprised at the 
ease with which everything had been arranged, 
but he was satisfied with the result and felt 
that a weight had been taken from his mind. 
He slept long and soundly, and awoke thb 
next morning to hear that Corona was much 
better. ' ’ 
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The events of Saturda^^ and Sunday had to 
all appearances smoothed many difficulties from 
the lives of those with whom my history is con* 
cetned. Corona aru.l Giovanni were once more 
united, thougii the circumstances that liad 
produced so terrible a breach between them had 
left a shadow on their happiness. Gouache had 
fought his battle and had returned with a slight 
wound, so that as soon as he could go out he 
would be able to renew his visits at the Palazzo 
Montevarclii and see F/:ustiiia without resorting 
to any more ingenioiis .stratagen)3. San Giaointo 
had failed to pioduce the trouble he liad 
planned, but his own prospects were brilliant 
enough, llis marriage with Flavia was to take 
place on the last of the month and the prelimi¬ 
naries wore being arranged as fjuickly as possilde. 
Flavia herself was delighted with the new 
dignity she assumed in the family, and if she 
was not positively in love with San Giacinto. 
was enough attracted by him to look forw'aid 
with pleasure upon the prospect of becoming 
his wife. Old Montcv^aichi alone seomecl 
preoccupied and silent, but his melancholy mood 
was relieved by occasional moments of antici¬ 
pated triumph, while he made frcipieiit visits 
to the library and seemed to find solace in the 
conversation of tlio librarian, Anioldo Mescliini. 

In the future of each of those persons there 
an element of uncertainty which most 
of them disregarded. As C.-'oroua recover(‘d, 
Giovanni began to think that she would n^ally 
forget us well as forgive all ho had made her 
sutler. Gouache on hi.s part entertained the 
most .sanguine liopcs of marrying Paustinu. 
Montevarclii lookeil forward with assurance to 
the success of his plot against tlie Saracinesca. 
San Giacinto and Flavia were engaged, indeed, 
blit were not yet married. And yet the i.ssue 
of none of these events was absolutely sure. 

The first matter with which wo are concerned 
is the forgery of the clauses in the documents, 
which Meschini had undertaken to accomplish 
and actually finished in less than three weeks. 
It was indeed an easy task for a man so highly 
skilled in the manufacture of chirographic anti- 
Cjuities, but he had found himself unexpectedly 
balked at the outset, and the ingenuity ho dis 

a ed in overcoming the difficulties ho mot 
is worth recording. 

It w^as necessary in the first place to ascertain 
whether tliere was a copy of the principal dce<l 
at the Chancery. Ho had no trouble in finding 
that such a copy exi.stod, and was indeed fully 
jirepared for the contingency. But when the 
parchment was produced, his face fell. It was 
a smaller sheet than the first and the writing 
was a little wider, so t^iat the space at the foot 
of the first page was considerably less than in 
the original. He saw at once that it ^ould be 
impossible to make the insertion, evon^ if he 
could get possession of the document fob a time 
lon^ enough to execute tlie work. Moreover, 
though ho was not actually watched while he 
read it, Iio could see that it would bo almost 
• impracticable to use writing materials in the 


office of the Chancery without being observed. 
He was able, however, to take out the origina^ 
which he carried with him and to compare it 
with the copy. Both were by one hand, and 
the copy was only distinguished by the seal of 
the government office. It was kepfi5“ like all 
such documents, in a dusty ca.s 0 ’ upon which 
were written the number and letter of the 
alphabet by which it was classified. 

Mesrdiini liesitated only a moment, and then 
decided to .substitute the original for the copy. 
Hliould the kcepbr of the archives chance to look 
at the parchment and discover the aKseneo of 
tlie .seal, Meschini could easily excuse himself 
by saying that ho liad mi.staken the two, and 
indeed with that ora exception they ivere very 
much alike. Tin ket^pf.T, however, noticed 
nothing and Arnoldo had the, .satisfaction of 
seeing him iinsuspieiously return the cardboard 
case to its place on tlio shelves. He went back 
to llis room and set to w'ork. 

1'ho longer ho looked at the sheet the more 
clearly he saw that it would be impossible to 
make tlie insertion. There was nothing to be 
done but to forgo a new' document with th<' 
added words. He did not like the idiLa, though 
ho belit‘vo(l liim>e]f fully able to carry it out. 

^ There was a risk, he thonglit, wiiicli ho had not 
I meant to undertake ; but on the other hand the 
reward was great. Ho })ut forth all his skill to 
produce tlie imitation an<l completed it in ton 
lays to his entire satisfaction. He understood 
the pre])aiati(>n of seals as well as the rest of his 
art, ami had no difficulty in making a die which 
correspoiulcd pna-isely with the wax. In the first 
place he took olV the impre.ssion carefully wdtli 
km;aded bread. From this with a little plaster' 
of Paris he reproduced the seal, wffiich he very 
carefully retouched with a tine steel instrument 
until it was quite iierfect. Over this again ho 
poured melted lead, thus making a hard die 
with which ho could stamp the wax without 
danger of breaking the instrument. Once more 
he retouched the lead wdth a graving tool, using 
a lens for the work, and ultimately turning out 
an absolutely accurate copy of the seal used in 
the Chancery office. He made experiments as 
he proceeded, and w hen he was at last satisfied 
ho turned to the actual forgery, wffiich was 
a longer matter and required greater skill and 
patience. Nothing w'as omitted which could 
make the fraud complete. The parchment 
assumed tho exact shade under his marvellous 
manipulation. The smallest roughness wa.s 
copied with faultless precision, and then by 
many hours of liandling and the use of a littl 
dust collected among the books in tlio library, he 
imparted to tho whole the appearance of 
age wduch w^as indispensable. When he had 
finishcil ho shoAved hivS work to old Moiite- 
varchi, but by an inherent love of duplicity 
did nob toll him that the whole document was 
forged, merely pointing to tho inserted ellipse 
as a masterpii'co cf i«nitation. First, however, 
he pretended that tho copy had actually con¬ 
tained the inserted w'ords, and the prince fmind 
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#-ibe^ tiO believe that this was not the case. 
y^dfS triumphant. 

ho returned to the Chancery and 
s^l^jtit^ted what he had written for the first 
origihaLjppon which ho had now to make the 
insfertioff^^ Xhei*o was no difficulty hero, and 

safer after all to forgo tlic whole of the 
second as he had done the first. A slip of the 
pen, an unlucky drop of ink might mar 
the work ^ind excite suspicion^ w hereaa if he 
made a mistake upon a fresh sheet of parchment 
he could ahva 3^8 begin again. There was only one 
danger. The Saracinesca might have made some 
private mark upon the original which should 
elude even his microscopic examination. He 
spent nearly a day in examining the sheet with 
a lens, hut could discover nothing. Being 
satisfietl of the safety of the proceeding he 
executed the forgery with ilic same care he liad 
iKjsto^vctl upon the first, and showed it to liis 
employer. The latter could scarcely believe 
his eyes, and was very far from imagiiung that 
the two originals were intact and carefully 
locked up in Meschini's room. The prince took 
the document and studied its contents again 
during many hours before he finally decided to 
return it to old SaracixR\>ca. 

"It was a moment of intense excitement. He 
hesitated whether ho should take the manu¬ 
scripts liack himself or send lliem by a 
messenger. Had he been sure of contiolling 
hiin.self, lie would have gone in person, but he 
knew that if fSaracinesca .should chance to lor»k 
over the writing when they Avero together, it 
would be almost inipo.ssiV>le to conceal emotion 
under such a trial of nerve. \Vhat he really 
hoped was that the prince would tliiiik no more 
of the matter, and put away the parcel without 
examining the contents. 

Montevarchi pondered long over the course he 
should pursue, his eyes gleaming now and tijcn 
with a wild triumph", and then growing dull and 
glassy at the horrildc thought of <iis<*overy. 
Then again the consciousiu s.s that lie was c<jm- 
mitting a great crime overcame him, and he 
twisted his jingers nci A (.msly. lie had embarked 
upon the undertaking, Jiowevcr, and he fully 
belitued that it would l>e impossible to draw 
hack <M‘c.n had he wished to do so. Th> 
insertions Avere made and could imt be erased. 
It !.s ]>ossible that at one moment, had Monte- 
varchi known the truth, he would have drawn 
back ; l>ut it is equally sure that if lie had doi»e so 
ho W’ouid sooner or later have regretted it., and 
would have done all in his power to recover lost, 
round and to perpetnite the fraud. The 
ominant passion for money, when it is on the 
point of being satisfied, is one of the 8trongC3.st 
rticentives to evil deeds, and in the present case 
the stake was enormous. He w'ould not let it 
through his fingers. He rejoiced that the 
Was done and that the millions of the 
Saracina^a were already foredoomed to be his. 

It is doubtful whether he was able to form 
a clear conception of what would take place i 


after the trial was over and tfie property 
awwdod to his son-in-law. It was/perbagf 
enough for his ambition that hia daughtei* sh6ti|9 
be Princess Saracinesca, and he did hot dhhbt 
his power to control some part af the fortune/ 
San Giaciuto, who was wholly innocent in the 
matter, would, he thought, be deeply grateful 
for having been told of his position, and would 
show his gratitude in a befitting manner.: 
Moreover, Aloiitevarchi’s avarice was on a 
grand scale, and it Afias not so much dis¬ 
possession of more money for himself that;^ 
coveted, as the aggrandisement of his chlldf^eh 
and grandchildren. The patriarchal system 
often produces this result. He would scarcely 
have known what to do with a greater fortune 
than he possessed, but he looked fonvani with 
a wild delight to seeing his descendants masters 
of so much wealth. The fact that he could not 
hope to enjoy his satisfaction very long did 
not detract from its reality or magnitude. The 
miser is generally long-lived, and does not begin 
to anticipate death until the catastrophe is near 
at hand. Kven then it is a compensation to 
him to feel that the heirs of his body arc to 
be made glorious by what he has accumulated, 
and his only fear is that they will squander 
v hiit he has spent his strength in amassing. 

I He educates his children to be thrifty 
! and rejoices when tliey spend no money, 

! readily believing them "to be a.s careful as 
I him seif, and seldom reflecting that, if he 
I furnished them with the means, their true dis- 
i ]K>sitiou might turn out to be very ditFerent. 
jit i.s so intensely painful to him Vo think of 
wealth being wasted that he cultivates the 
belief in the ihriftiness of those who must profit 
by his death. If he has been born to worldly 
state as well as to a great inheritance, he 
extiTids the desire of accumulation to the 
fortunes of his relations and de.scendants, and 
i sliow.s a lajidable anxiety that they should 
jKjsse.s.s all that he can get for them, provided it 
is quite impossible that he should get ^ it for 
himself, 'the powers of the world liave been to’ 
a great extent built up on this principle, and 
' it is a maxim in many a great family that there 
is no economy like enricliing one’s "relatives to 
I the third and fourth generation. 

The stnigglo in Montcvarclri\s mind was so 
j in.^iguificant, and lasted so short a time, that it" 

I might be disregarded altogether wore it not 
I almost universally true that the human mind 
! hc.«;itates at the moment of committing a crime. 

I That moment of hesitation has prevent^l 
I millions of frightful deeds, and has betraye<i 
j thousands of carefully plotted conspiracies whose 
success seemed assured,® and it is amazing to 
think what an influence has been exerted upon 
the destkiies of tlie human race by the instinctive 
fear of crossing the nariow. boundary betweifen 
right and wrong. The time occupied in such 
reflection is often only infinitesimal. It^hasr 
been called the psychological moment, aiid if 
the definition means that it is the instant dnrii^g 
which the soul suggests, it is a true 6ne. It is 
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tjiott our. iiaiural repukiou ioi* evil asnerts 
iiseU? it is then that tlie consequences of what 
we are about to do fiso clearly before us as in 
a oiirror; it is^then that our courage is suddenly 
sirengtheued to do the right, or deserts us and 
loaves us mere instruments for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the wrong. If humanity had not an 
element of good in it, there would be no hesita¬ 
tion in the jKsrpetration of crime, any more than 
a wild beast pauses before destroying a weaker 
cs^ature. Perhaps there is no clearer proof of 
tfiS existence of a divine soul in man, than las 
intuitive reluctamn? to do what in the lower 
animals would be most natural. Circumstances, 
education, tho accidents of life, all tend to make 
this psychologic moment habitually shorter or 
longer. The suspense? created in the consfjieiice, 
during which the intelligence is uncertain how 
to ac?t, may last a week or a second, a year or 
a quarter of an hour; but it is a stage through ' 
which all must pass, both tho professional j 
criminal and . the just man wlio is perhaps i 
tempted to commit a crime but once during his | 
fife. I 

Old Lotario Montevarchi had never been | 
guilty of any misdeed subject to the provisions | 
of the penal code ; but lie luid done most things ; 
in his love of money which were not criminal 
only because the law had not foreseen the 
tortuous peculiarities of his mind. Even now 
he persuaded himself that the end was a 
righteous one, and that his course w^as morally 
justifiable. lie had tliat power of deceiving 
himself which eharactc.riscs the accomplished 
hypocrite, and he easily built up for San Giacinto 
a W'hole edifice of sympathy which scicmed in 
his own view very real and moral. He rellectcd 
with satisfaction upon the probable feelings of 
tho old Leone Saracinesca, wfiicn, after relin¬ 
quishing his birthright, he found himself marr ied 
and the father of a son. How the poor man 
must have cursed his folly and longed for some 
means of undoing the deed! It was but 
coinmdu justice after all—it was but common 
justice, and it was a mere acctidont of fate that 
Leone’s great-grandson, who was to be 

reinstated in all the glories of his prineedy 
jX)Ssessions, was also to marry Flavia Monte- 
varehi. 

The prospect was too alluring, and tlie sus¬ 
pense lasted but a moment, though he believed 
that he spent much time in considering tire 
situation. The thoughts tlrat really occupied 
him w^'ere not of a nature to Inhaler the ffc(?om- 
plishment of his plan, and he was not at all 
surprised witli himself wdieii ho finally tied up 
the packet and rang mcs.songcr. Detection 
was impossible, for by Moschini’s skilfid man¬ 
agement, tho original and the ofiicj^il copy 
CO/responded exactly, and w^oro such marvellous 
forgeries as to defy discovery. Wlien it is con- 
sidefed that the greatest scientists and specialists 
in Europe have recently disagreed concerning 
document^ which arc undoubtedly of modern 
mknufacturr^, and w^hich were produced by 
just Bitch men as Amoldo Mesclvini, it need 


not appear surprising that the latter should' 
successfully impose upon a court of law. The 
circumstances of the Saracinesca family history, 
too, lent an air of probability to tho allegm 
facts. The poverty and temporary Atoppear^ 
ance of Leone’s decendants explained why they 
had not attempted to recover tlieir rights. Na^ 
more, since Leone had died when his son was 
an infant, and since there was no copy of the 
locurncnt among his papers, it was more than 
probable that the child on growing up had 
never known the nature of the deed, and would 
Jiol have been likely to suspect what was now 
put forward as the truth, unless his attention 
were called to it Vry some person possessed of 
tlie necessary knowledge. 

Tlie papers were returnecl to Prince .Saracinesca 
in the afterooii with a polite note of thanks. It 

ill he remembered that the prince had not read 
the documents, as he had meant to do, in con¬ 
sequence of the trouble between (dovanni and 
Lorona which had made him forget his intention. 
He had not looked over them since he had been 
a young man and the recollection of their contents 
A\as far from clear. Having always supposed 
the collateral branch of his family to be extinct, ‘ 
it was only natural that he should have bestowed 
very little thought upon the ancient deeds whij^h 
ho believed to have been drawn up in due form 
and made perfectly legal. 

When ho came home towards evening, he found 
the sealed packet upon his t.ablc, and having 
opened it, was about to return the papers to 
their place in the andiives. It chanced that he 
had a letter to write, however, and he pushed 
the documents aside before taking them to the 
library. While ho was writing, Giovanni entered 
the room. 

As has boon seen, the prince had been very 
angry with his son for having allowed himself 
to doubt Corona, and though several days bad 
elapsed since the matter had been explained, 
tho old man’s wrath had not wholly subsided. 
He still felt considerable resentment against 
i Giovanni, and his intercourse \vith the latter 
had not yet regained its former cordiality. As 
Sant’ Ilario entered the room, Saracinesca 
looked up with an expression which showed 
clearly that the interruption was unwelcome. 

“ l)o I disturb you?” asked Giovanni, noticing 
t he look. 

“ Do you want anything ? ” 

“ No—notliing especial.” 

Haraciiiesea’s eye fell iii>on the pile of manu¬ 
scripts that lay on the table. It struck him that 
Giova)ini might occupy himself by looking them 
over, while he himself finished the letter he had 
begun. 

“ 'J’here are those deeds relating to San 
Giacinto,” lie said, “ you might look through 
them before tliey are put away. Montevaremi 
borrowed them for a day or two and has just 
serit them back.’^ • 

' Giovanni took the bundle and established him* 
self in a comfortable chair beside a low stand, 
where tl\e liglit of a lamp fell upon the pages as 
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^ he^urned them. He made no remark^.but be^an here — eo tamen jmcto — that means * by tide 
td^e^mine the documents, one by one, running agreemeni ’—does it not ? X am not so rusty 
his eye rapidly along the lines, as he read on as you seem to think. ” ^ 

mechanjcally, not half comprehending the sense It means ‘ on this unciersta^jding, however.’ 
of the Words. He was preoccupied by thoughts C\o on. Quod si, that if—praedicto Domino 
of Corona and of what had lately happened, so Leoni, to the aforesaid Don Leone—ex legitimo 
that he found it hard to fix his attention. The matrimonio, from a lawful marriageheres 
prince’s pen scratched and spattered on the nasceretur, an heir should be born—hoc instru- 
paper, and irritated Giovanni, for the old gentle- montuin, this deed- shall be null, worthless, and 


man wrote a heavy, nervous handwiiting, and 
lost his temper twenty times in five minutes, 
mentally cursing the ink, the paper atid the 
pen, and wishing he could write like a shopman 
or a clerk. 

Giovanni’s attention was arrested by the parch¬ 
ment on which the principal deed was excuted, 
and he began to read the agreement w ith more 
care than he had bestowed upon the other 
papers. He understood Latin w ell enough, but 
the crabbed characters puzzled him from time 
to .time. , He read the last w^ords on the first 
page without thinking very much of w hat they 
meant. 

“ . . . . Eo tamen pacto, quod si praedicto 
Domino Leoni ex legitimo matrimonio heres 
nasceretur, instrumentum hoc nullum, vanum 
aU|uo plane invalidum fiat.” 

Giovanni smiled at the quaint law I^atin, and 
then read the sentence over again. His face 
grew' grave as he realised the tremendous im’port 
of those few' words. Again ami again he trans¬ 
lated the phrase, trying to extract from it 
some other ineaniiig than that whi<“h was so 
unpleasantly clear. No other construction, 
how'ever, could be put upon what w'as written, 
and for some minutes Giovanni sat staring 
at the fire, bewildered and almo.st terrified 
by his discovery. 

“Have you ever read tlio.se j * he 

asked at last, in a voice that made his fatlier 
drop bis pen and look up. 

“ Not for thirty years.” 

“ Then you ha<l better read them at once. 
San Giacinto is Prince Saraeinesca and you and 
I are nobotly,” 

Saraeinesca uttered a fierce oath and sj)rang 
from bis chair. 

‘What do you mean?” he asked, seizing 
Giovanni’s arm violently with one hand and 
taking the parchment with the other. 

“Read for yourself. There - at the foot of 
tlic page, from " eo tamen pacto.’ It is plain 
enough- It says, ‘On the uiiderstandiug that 
if an heir be horn to the aforesaid Don licone, 
in lawful wedlock, the present instrunicnt shall 
Ikj wholly null, void, and inefiicacioiis.’ An 
heir was born, and San (Haointo is that heir’s 
grandson. You may tear up the document. 
It is not wwtli the parchment it is written | 
upon, nor are we either.” 

“ You are mad, Giovaniiino !” exclaimed the 
prince, hoarsely, “ that is not the meaning ot 
the words. You have forgotten your Latin.” ^ 

“ I will get you a dictionary—or a lawyer— 
whichever you prefer.” 

“ You are not in earnest, niy Iniy. Tx>.»k 


invalid. You cannot got any otlier sense out of 
it. X have tried for a quarter of an hour. You 
and I aro beggars. Saraeinesca, Torleone, 
15 arda, and all the rest belong to San Giacinto, 
the direct descendant of your great-grandfathors’ 
elder breather. You are simple Don Leone, 
and I am plain Don Giovanni. That is wliat it 
means.” 

“ Good God !” cried the old man in extreme 
horror. “If 3'ou should be right-” 

“ I am right,” replied Giovanni, very pale. 

With wdld eyes and trembling hands the 
prince .spread the document upon the table and 
read it over again. He turiuHl it and w'ent on 
the end, liis excitement bringing back in 
the moment such scliolarship as he had once 
pn.ssoHsed and making every sentence as clear as 
the day. 

“ Not even San Giacinto—not even a title !” 
he exclaimed desperately'. Ho fell back in his 
chair, crushed by the tremendous blow that 
had fallen so unexpecjtcilly upon him in his 
old age. 

“ Not even San Giacinto,” repeated Giovanni, 
stupidly. His presence of mind began to for¬ 
sake him, too, and he sank down, burning his 
face in his hands. As in a dream ho saw 
his c(jU3in installed in the very cliair wdiere his 
father now sat, master of the house in wliicli he, 
(Giovanni, had b(H*ii born, like his father before 
liim, master of the furtres.scs and castles, the 
fair villas and the broad lands, tin*- }>alacos and 
the millions to which (Giovanni had thought 
himself heir, lord over the w'calth and in- 
h<*ritances of his race, dignified by countless 
titles and by all the consideration that falls to 
the lot of the great in this world. 

For a long time neither spoke, for both W'on^ 
ecjualK' overwlielmi 1 h\' the magnitude of the 
lisaster tliat hung over tluir heads. The^*' 
looked furtive-U'' at eacli other, and each saw 
that his companion was white to the lips. The 
old man was tlio first to break the silence. 

“ all events, San Giacjinto does not know 
how' the deed stands,” ho said, 

“ It will make it all the harder to tell him,” 
replied Giovanni. 

“ 'I’o tell him ? Youiodll not be so mad-” 

Do you think it would be honourable,” 
asked ,the younger man, “ for us to remain 
in possession of what clearly does not helmg 
to UH ? I will not do it.” 

“ We have been in possession for more'dhan 
a century.” 

“ That is no rcoi^on why wc should continue 
to steal another man’s money,” said Giovaifni.- 
‘ ‘ We are men. Let us act like men. It is bitter. 
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It is horrible. But we have no other course. 
After all, Corona has Astrardente. She will give 
you a home. Slio ip. rich.’^ 

‘ ‘ Me ? Whj^ do you say me ? Us both. ” 
will work for my living,” said Giovanni, 
quietly. “lam young. I will not live on my 
wife.’’ 

“It is absurd !” exclaimed the prince. “It 
is Quixotic. San Giacinto has plenty of money 
without ruining us. Even if he finds it out, 
I will fight the case to the end. I am master 
here, as my father and my father’s father were 
before me, and I will not give up what is miiie 
without a struggle. Besides, who assures us 
tliat ho is really what he represents himself to 
bo? What proves tliat lie is really the descendant 
of that same l^cone ? ” 

“For that matter,” answ^ered Giovanni, “lie 
will have to produce very positive proofs, valid 
in law, to show that he is really the man. I will 
give up everything to the lawful heir, but 
I will certainly not turn beggar to please an 
adventurer. But I say that, if San Giacinto 
represents the elder branch of our house, we 
have no right here. If 1 were sure of it I would 
not sleep another night under this roof.” 

The old man could not withhold his adinira- 
tion. There w^as something supremely noble 
and generous about Giovanni’s readiness to 
sacrifice everything for justice w^hich made his 
old heart beat witli a strange pride. If he was 
reluctant to renounce his rights, it was, after 
all, more on Giovanni’s account, and for the sake 
of Corona and little Orsino. He himself was an 
old man, and had lived most of his life out 
already. 

“ You have your mother’s heart, Giovannino,” 
he said simply, but there w\as a slight moisture 
in his eyes, which few' emotions had ever had 
the power to bring tlierc. 

“It is not a question of heart,” replied 
Giovanni. “We cannot keep what does not 
belong^ to us.” 

“ We will let the law decide what we can 
keep. Do you realise wliat it would bo like, 
W'hat a position we should occupy if we were 
suddenly declared beggars? We sliould be 
absolute paupers. We do not own a foot of 
land, a haudfuBof money that does not come 
under the provisions of that accursed clause.” 

“ Wait a minute,” exclaimed Giovanni, sud¬ 
denly recollecting tliat he possessed something 
of his own, a fact ho had wholly forgotten^in the 
excitement of his discovery. “ We shall not be 
wholly without resources. It* does not follow' 
from this deed that we must give to San Giacinto 
any of the property ou; branch of the family has 
acquired by marriage, from your great-grand- 
fatnors tinio to this. It must be very consider- 
al#e. To begin with mo, my fortune cam^ from 
my mother. Then tViero was your mother, and 
you? father’s * other, and so on. San Giacinto 
has no claim to anything not originally the 
property of the old Leone who made this 

* “ That IS true,” replied the prince, more hope¬ 


fully. “It is not so bad as it looked Ybii' 
must be right about that point.” 

“ Unless the courts decide that San Giacinto 
is entitled to compensation and interest, because 
four generations have been kept out of the 
property.” 

Both men looked grave. The suggestion was 
unpleasant. Such judgments had been given 
before and might be given again. 

“ We had better send for our lawyer,” said 
the prince at last. “ The sooner.wo*know the 
real valup of that bit of parchment, the better it 
w ill be for us. I cannot bear the suspense of 
waiting a day to know the truth. Imagine that 
the very chair I am sitting upon may belong to 
San Giacinto. I never liked the fellow, from 
the day w'hen I first found him in his inn at 
Aquila.” 

“It is not his fault,” answered Giovanni, 
quietly. “ Thi.s is a perfectly simple matter. 
Wo did not know what these papers were. 
Even if we had known, we should have laughed 
at them until w'e discovered that we had a 
cousin. After all, wo shall not starve, and what is 
a title ? The Pope will give you another when 
he knows what has haxipened. I w'ould as soon 
be plain Don Giovanni as Prince of Sant’ Ilario.” 

“For that matter, you can call yourself 
Astrardente.” 

“I would rather not,” said Giovanni, with 
something like a laugh. “But I must tell 
Corona this news.” 

“Wait till she is herself again. It might 
disturb her too much.” 

“ You do not know her 1 ” Giovanni laughed 
heartily this time. “ If you think she cares for 
such things, you are very much mistaken in her 
character. She will bear the misfortune better 
than any of us. Courage, padre mio ! Things 
are nev'er so black as they look at first.” 

“ I hope not, my boy, I hope not! Go and 
tell your wife, if you think it best. I w'ould 
rather be alone.” 

Giovanni left the room, and Saracinesca was 
alone. He sank back once more in his chair, 
and folded his strong brown liands together upon 
the edge of the table before him. In spite of all 
Giovanni could say, the old man felt keenly' the 
horror of his position. Only those who, having 
been brought up in immense w'ealth and 
accustomed from childhood to the pomp and 
circumstance of a very great position, are sud¬ 
denly deprived of everything, can understand 
what he felt. 

He was neither avaricious nor given to vanity^ 
He had not wasted his fortune, though he had 
spent magnificently a princely income. He had 
not that small alTection for greatness which, 
strange to say, is often found in the very great. 
But his position was part of himself, so that he 
could no more imagine himself plain Don Leone 
Saracinesca than he could conceive himself 
^boasting of his anoint titles. And yet it was 
quite plain to him that be must either cease to 
be a prince altogether, or accept a new title 
as a charity from his sovereign. As for his 
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•■fQrtuiie, it wa9 only too plain that the greater 
part 5 |jif it had tiever been nis. 

To a man of his temperament the sensation of 
landing liiniself a mere imposter Avas intolerfible. 
His first impulse had, ot course, been to fight 
the ease, and had the attack upon his position 
come from San Giaciiito, he would probably have 
done so. But his own sou had discov’^ered the 
ti'uth, and had put the matter clearly before him 
in such a light as to make an appeal to his 
honour. ‘ He^had no choice but to submit. He 
could not allow himself to be outdone in common 
honesty by the boy he loved, nor could he have 
l>een guilty of deliberate injustice, for his own 
advantage, after he had been convinced tliat he 
had no right to his possessions. He belonged to 
a race of men who had frecpiently committed 
great crimes and done atrocious deeds, notorious 
in history, from motives of personal ambition, 
for the love of women or out of hatred for men, 
but who had never had tlic reputation of loving 
money or of stooping to dishonour for its sake. 
As soon as he was persuaded that everything 
belonged to San Oiacinto, he felt that he must 
resign all in favour of the latter. 

One doubt alone remained to be solved. It 
was not absolutely certain that San Oiacinto 
was the man he represented himself to be. It 
was quite possible that he should have gained 
ossession of the papers he held by some means 
nown only to himself; such things ai^ oftcui 
sold as curiositle.s, and as the last of the older 
branch of whom there was any record proservc<l 
in Rome had died in obscurity, it was v'onceivablo 
that the ex-innkeeper might have found or 
bought the doeumente he had left, in order 
to call himself Marehese di San (liaointo. 
Saraciiiesca did not go so far as to believe that 
the latter had any knowledge whatsoever of tin* 
main dee<l w'hich was about to cause so miu^li 
trouble, unless he had seen it in the hands of 
Montevarchi, in which case he could not be 
blamed if he hroiiglit a suit for tlic recovery 
of so nuicli v.'caUh. 


CHAPTER XVI 

GioVAyN"! was quite* right in his prfidiction^-on- j 
coming Corona’s conduct. He found her in her | 
dressing-r<x)m, lying upon the conch near the 
fire, as bo had found her on that fatal evening 
three weeks earlier. Ho sat down beside her | 
and took her hand in his. She had not wholly 
recovered her strength yet, but her beauty had 
retume<l and seemed perfected by the sulfcring 
through which she liad passed. In a few words 
he told her the w hole story, to which she listened 
without showing any great surprise. Once or 
twice,, while he was speiAking, her dark eyes 
sought his with an expression he did not fulljf 
understand, but w'hich was at least kind and full 
"of sympathy. 
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“Are you quite sure of all the factsT** she. 
asked when he had finished, ‘ ‘ Are you certaiiY) 
that San Oiacinto is the ipan ? 1 tell 

why, but I have always distrusted him since lie 
first came to ua.” 

“That is the only point that remains to bo, 
cleared up,'' answered Giovanni. “ If he is not 
the man ho will not venture to take any steps 
in the matter, lest he should b(3 exposed and lose 
what ho has.” ^ 

“ What wdll you do ? ” 

I “I hardly know. If he is roall}" our cousin, 

I we must give up everything without a struggle.' 

! We are imi>ostors, or little better. I think 
; I ought to tell him jdainly how the deed is 
I made out, in order that he may judge wdiether 
or not he is in a position to prove his identity.” 

“ l>o you imagine that he doc.s not know all 
abf)ut it as well as we ourselves ? ” 

! “ Pr(»babW not—otherwise ]i(3 would have 

; spoken.” 

i “ The papers came back from iVIontevarchi 
to-day,” said Corona. “ It is gratuitous to 
suppose that the old man has not told his future 
son-in-law w'hat they contain. Yes- you see it 
1 yourself. Therefore San Giaciiito knows. Thore- 
I fore, also, if he is the man he pretends to he, he 
[will let you know his intentions soon enough. 

[ I fancy you forgot that in your excitement, 
i If lie savs nothing, it i.s because he cannot prove 
his rights.” 

I “It is true,” replied Giovanni, “ I did not 
j think of that. Xt^vertheless, L would like to 
, 1)(; beforehand. 1 wish him to know that we 
I shall make no opposition. It is a point of 
I honour.” 

i “ Which a woman cannot understand, of 
ailded Ccuona, calmly. 

I “ I did nob say that. I do not mean it.” 

* “ Well do you want my advice ? ” 

i “Alw^ays.”* 

The single word was uUered with an accent 
implying more than mere trust, and was ac- 
I companieil hy a look full of sti’ong fcelin|<. But 
i Corona’s expression did not change. Her eyes 
I returned the glance (jiiietly, without affectation, 
rieithcyr lovingly nor unlovingly, but indiflerently. 
Giovanni felt a sharp little pain iti his heart as 
he realised the cliange that had taken place in* 
his w'ife. 

“ My advice is to do notliing in the matter. 
San Oiacinto may be an impostor ; indeed, it is 
not at all unlikely. If he i.s, he will take 
advantage of your desire to act generously. 
Ho will ho forew'armjd and forearmed and will 
have time to procure all, the proofs he wants. 
What could you say him? ‘If you can 
prove vour birth, I give you all I possess.V 
He will^ab once see that nothing else is neces¬ 
sary, and^ if ho is a rogue ho will succeed. 
Bcsiifea, a*R I tell you, he knows what that deed 
exmtains as well as you do, and if he is thef man 
ho w’ill bring an action against your father in a 
w^eek. If ho <locs not, you gain the advantage 
of having discovered that he is an imposloit: 
without exposing yourselfIxr robbed.” . * 
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against thq.gmin,” said “Giovanni. 
** Btit O you are rigUt.” 

; Ybii will do as you think best, I have no 
powerJb make you rdloW my advice. ” 

“ No power?* Ah, Corohd, do not say that! ” 

A short silence followed, during which Corona 
looked placidly at the fire, Adiilo Giovanni 
gassed at her dark face and tried to read the 
thoughts that were passing in her mind. She 
did not speak, however, and his^guesswork was 
inconclusive. What hurt him most was her 
indiflferenee, and he longed to discover by some 
sign that it was only assumed. 

“ I 'W'ould rather do as you think best,” he 
said at last. 

She glanced at him and then looked bacjk at 
the blazing logs. 

“ I h<ave told you what 1 think,” she answered. 
“It is for you to judge and to decide. The 
whole matter alfeels you more than it docs me.” 

“ Is it not the same ? ” 

“ No, If, you lose the Saracinesca titles and 
property M^e shall still be rich enough. You 
have a fortune of your own, and so have I. The 
name is, after all, an affair whi(;h concerns you 
personally, I .should have mar!*ied you as 
readily had you been called anything else.” 

The reference to the past made Giovanni’s 
heart leap, and the colour came quickly to hi.s 
face. It was almost as though she had said 
that she woidd have loved him as well had ho 
home anotlier name, and that might mean that 
she loved him still. But her calmness belied the 
hasty conclusion he drew from lier words, lie 
thought she looked like a statue, as she lay 
therein her magnificent rest, her hands folded 
upon her knees before her, her eyes so turned 
that he could see only the drooping lids. 

** A personal affair ! ” he exclaimed suddenly, 
in a bitter lone. “ It was different once, 
Corona.” 

For the first time since they had been talking 
her face betrayed some emotion. There was 
the sligjitest possible quiver «»f the lip as she 
answered. 

“ Your titles were ncr. er anything but a 
personal affair.” 

“What concerns me concerns you, dear,” 
said Giovanni, tenderly. 

■' “ In so much ihiit J am very sorry—sincerely 
sorry, when anything troubles you.” Her voice 
was kind and gentle, but there was no love in 
the words. “Believe me, Giovanni, I would 
give all I possess to spare you this.” • 

**AU you possess—is there not a little love 
left in your all ? ” 

The cry^came from bj® heart. He took her 
hand in both of his» an<Mbaned forward towards 
her. Her fingers lay passively in his grasp, and 
the oolour di<f not change in her dark dieeks. 
A Aoment ago, there had been in her iK'art 
a po«8jibtiate longing for the past, which had 
alntost bqtray^i itself, but w^hen he spoke of 
presont love his words had no power to vouse 
a r^ponsive echo. And yet she could not 
abswer bun rotigbly, for he was evidently in 



earnest. 8he said nothing, therefore, but left 
her hand in his. His love, which had been aS 
fierce and strong as ever, oven while,h#had 
doubted her faith, began to take new propor¬ 
tions of which he had never dreamt. He felt 
like a man struggling with death in some visible 
and tangible shape. 

“Is it all over? Will you never love me 
again ? ” he asked hoarsely. 

Her averted face told 'no tide, and still her 
fingers lay inert between his broad harwls. She 
knew how he suffered, and yet shj would not 
soothe him with the delusive hope for w'hich he 
longed so intensely. 

“For God^s sake, Corona, speak to me! Is 
tliere never to V)e any love again ? Can you 
never ff)rgivc me ? ” 

“Ah, dear, T have forgiven you wholly— 
there is not an unkind thought left in my heart 
for you ! ” She turned and laiti the hand that 
was free upon his shoulder, looking into his face 
with an expression that >vas almost imploring. 
“ Do not think it is that, oh, not that! I would 
forgive you again, a thousand times—— 

“ And love me ? ” he cried, throwing his arms 
round her neck, and kissing her passionately 
again and again. Bub suddenly he dn>w back, 
for there was no response to his caresses. He 
turntd very pale as he saw the look in her eyes. 
There were tears there, for the love that liad - 
been, for his present pain, perhaps, but there 
was not one faint spark of tlie fire that had 
l)urned in other days, 

“I cannot say it!” she answered at last. 
“Oh, do not make me say it, for the sake of all 
that was once ! ” 

In Ins emotion Giovanni slipped from the Ipw 
chair and km;lt beside his wife, one arm still 
around her. The shock of disappointment, in 
the very moment wlien he thought she was 
yielding, was almost more than he could bear. 
Had not her lieart grown wholly cold, the sight 
of his agonised face would have softened her. 
She uas profoundly moved and pitied him 
exceedingly, but she could not do more. 

“ (^ iovaniii—do not look at me so ! If I could I 
If I only could——” 

“Are you made of stone?” he asked, in a 
voice choking with pain. 

“What can I do!” she cried in despair, 
sinking back and hiding Vier face in her hands. 
8he was in almost as great distress as he him¬ 
self. ^ 

“ Love me, Corona ! Only love me, ever so 
little ! Remember that you loved me once-^-” 

“ God knows how deaAy 1 Could I forget it, 

I might love you now-” 

“ Oh, forget it then, beloved ! Let it be 
undone. Let the past be unlived. Say that 
you never lovqd me before, and let the new life 
begin to-day—can you luff ? Will you not? It 
is so little I ask,"only the beginning. I wnll 
make it grow till it shall fill your heart. Sweet 
iQve, dear love! love* me but enough to say 

it-” ^ ' 

- “Do you think rwould not, if I could? Ah, 
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I would give my whole life to ining back what 
is gone, but I cannot. It is dead. You—no, 
not you—some exil thing has killed it. Say it ? 
Yes, dear, I would say it—I will say it if you 
bid me. Giovanni, I love you—yes, those are 
the words. Do they mean anything ? Can 
I make them sound true ? Can I make the dead 
alive again? Is it anything but the breath of 
my lips? Oh, Giovanni, my lost love, why 
are you not Giovanni still ? 

Agaii\ (his arms wont round her and iio pi esscd 
her passionately to his heart. She turned pale, 
and though she tried to hide it, she shrank troin 
his embrace, while her lips quivered and tln^ 
tears of pain started in her eyes. She sutiered 
horribly, in a way she had never dreamed of as 

E ossible. He saw what she felt and let her fall 
ack upon tlie cushions, while he still knelt 
beside her. He saw that his mere t(nich was 
repugnant to lier, and yet he eouhl not h‘avo 
her. He saw Imw bravely she struggled to bear 
his kisses, and how revolting they were to her, 
And yet the magic of her beauty held his 
passionate nature under a spell, while the lofty 
<iignity of her spirit enthralled hi.s soul. 8he 
was able to forgive, though he had so injured 
her, she was willing to love him, if she eoiild, 
though he had wounded her so eruelly; it was 
torture to think that she could gt> no furtlnu’, 
that he should never again hear the thrill of 
passion in her voice, nor see the whole strength 
of her soul rise in her eyes when his lips met hers. 

There was something grand and tragic in her 
sufiering, in her realisation of all that lie had 
taken from her l>y liis distrust. Site sank back 
on her couch, clasping lier hands together so 
tightly that the veins show'ed clearly beneath 
the olive skin. As she tried to overcome her 
emotion, the magnificent outline of her face was 
ennobled by her pain, the lids closed over her 
dark eyes, and the beautiful lips set themselves 
sternly together, as though resolved that no 
syllable should pass thorn which could hurt him, 
even though they could not formulate the words 
he would have given his soul to hear. 

Giovanni knelt bf3sirle her, and gaze<l into her 
face. He knew^ she had not fainted, and ho was 
almost glad that for a moment lie could not see 
her eyes. Tenderly, timidly, he put out his 
hand "and laid it on her clasped fingers, then 
drew it back Again very quickly, as though 
suddenly remeiriliering that the action might 
pain her. Her heav'y hair wan plaited into 
a thick black coil that foil upon the arm of the 
couch. He bent lower and pressed his lips upon 
the silken tress, noiselessly, fearing to disturb 
her, fearing lest she should even notice it. 
He had lost all his pride and strength and 
dominating pow'er of character and ho felt 
himself unworthy to touch her. 

But ho was too strong a man to continue long 
in such a state. Before Corona opened her eyes, 
he had risen to his feet and stood at some 
distance from her, re.stJ?ng his arm upon tl^e 
chimney-piece, watching her still, but with an 
expression which showed that a change had i 
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taken place in him, and that his resolute will 
had once more asserted itself. 

“Corona !” he said at last, in a voice that 
was almost calm. 

Without changing her position she looked up 
at him. She had heeii conscious that ho had 
left her side, and she exporicnccd a physical 
sensation of rcliijf. 

“Corona,” he ixqjcatcd, tvhen he saw that she 
heard him, “I do not complain. It is all my 
fault and my doing. Only, let it not be hate, 
dear. I will not touch you, I will not molest 
you. I will pray that you may love me again. 
I ^v\\\ try and do such things as may make you 
love me as you did once. F^giA'e if my 
kisses hurt you. I did not know tJicy woulu, 
hut 1 have seen it. I am not a brute. If 
I were, you would put something of the 
human Into my lu.'art. It sliall never happen 
again, that I forget. Our life must begin again, 
'I'lie old Giovanni Avas your husband, and 
is dead. It is for riio to win another love from 
you. Shall it be so, dear ? Is it not to be all 
different -even to my very name?” 

“ All, all flifferent,” rt^peated Corona in a low 
voice. “Oh, how could 1 be so unkind ! How 
coid<l I slu)w 3^)11 wliat I fc^lt? ” 

Suddenl 3 ’, and witlioub the least warning, she 
sprang to her ft‘et and made two step.s towards 
him. The impulse was there, but the real it v’ 
was gone. Her arms were stretched out, and 
there was a io(dv of supreme anguish in her eyes'. 
She stopped short, then turned away once 
more, and as she sank upon the couch, buiying 
her face in the cushirms, the long-restrained 
tears broke forth, and she sobbed as though her 
heart must break. 

Giovanni wished that his own sufiering coukl 
find such an outlet, but there was no such relief 
possible for Jiis hardy masculine nature. He 
could not bear thcksight of her grief, and yet ho 
knew that he could nob comfort her, that to lay 
his hand upon her forehead would only add 
a new sting to the galling wound. He turned 
his face awa 3 >^ and leaned against the heavy 
chimne 3 ’^-picce, longing to shut out the sound 
of her .«obs from liia ears, submitting to 
a torture that might well have expiated a 
greater misdeed than his. The time was past 
w'hen he could feel that an unbroken chain efi 
evidence had justified him in doubting and 
accusing C’orona. He know the woman he had 
injured better now than ho had known her then,^ 
for ho understood the whole depth and breadth 
of the love he had so ruthlessly destroye<]. It 
was incredible *10 him, now, that he should ever 
have mistrusted a creature so noble, sp infinitely 
grander than himself. €45very tear she shed fell 
like molten fire upon his heart, every sob that 
echoed through the quiet room was a reproach 
thab^ racked his heart-strings and penetrt-ted, 
to the secret depths of his soul. Ho could 
neither undo what he had done nor soothe the 
pain inflicted by his actions. He could only 
stand there, and submit patiently to the suffer* 
ing of his expiation. * 
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The passioaafce outburst subsided at last, 
and Corona lay pale and silent upon her 
cushions. She Knew what he felt, and pitied 
him more than hei^ jlf. 

‘‘It is foolisli*of me to cry,”3ljo said presently. 
“It cannot help you.’* • 

“Help mo?” exclaimed Ciovanni, turning 
suddenly. “ It is not I, it i.s you. I would 
have died to save you those tears. ” 

“ I know *it—would not T give my life to 
spare you tliis? And I will. Como and sit 
beside me. Take my hand. Kiss ine—be your 
own self. It is not true that your kisses hurt 

me—it shall not be true-” 

“ Yoif^do not mean it, dear,” replied Giovanni, 
sadly. “ I know how true it is.” 

“It shall not he true. Am I a devil to hurt 
you so? Was it all your fault? Wa.s I not 

wrong, too ? Indeed-” • 

“No, .my beloved. There is nothing wrong 

in you. If yon do not love me -” ^ 

“ I do. ^l»will in spite of myself.” 

“ You mean it, darling -I know. You are 
good enough, e^en for that. Hut you cannot. 
It must ])0 all my doing, now.” 

“I must,” cried Corona, passionately. 
“ Unle.ss 1 love you, I shall die. I was wrong, 
too, you shall let me say it. Was I not mad to 
do the things T did ? What man would not have 
suspected? Would a man.be a man at all, if 
he did not watch the woman ho loves? Would 
love bo love without jealousy when there seems 
to bo cause for it? Should I have married you, 
had I thought that you would be so careless as 
to let me ilo such things without interbu'ing ? 
^V’as it no^ my fnidt when I came back tlial 
night and would not tell yon wbat had 
happened ? .Was it not madness to ask you to 
trust me, instead of telling you all ? And yet,” 
she turned her face away, “and yet, it hurt 
nio so ! ” 

“ You shall not blame yourself, Corona. It 
was all my fault.” 

“C^no and sit here, beside me. There— 
take my hand. Does it tremble ? Do I draw 
it away ? Am I not glad that it should rest in 
yours ? Look at mo—am I not glad ? Giovanni 
-dear husband—true love! Look iiUo my 
eyes. Do you not see that I love you? Why 
’ <lo you shake 3 ^ur head and tremble ? It is 
true, I toll you.” 

vSmldenly the forced smile faded from her 
face, the artificial expression she tried so 
pathetically to make real, disappeared, and 
gave place to a look of horror and fear. She 
(Irew back her hand and tui^ied desperately 
away. 

“I am lying, lying—IPhd to you! ” she moaned. 
“Oh God! nave mercy, for I am the most 
miserable woman in the world ! ” ^ 

tliovanni sat still, resting his chin upon his 
han^, and staring at the fire. His hopes had 
risen for a moment, and had fallen again, if 
possible, more completely than before. Every 
liye of his strongly-marKed face betrayed the 
despair that overwhelmed him. And yet he 


was no hmger weak, as he had been the first 
time. He was wondering at the hidden depths 
of Corona’s nature which had so suddenly hecomo 
visible. Ho comprehended the magnitude of 
a passion which iii being extinguished could 
leave such emotions behind, and he saw with 
awful distinctness the beauty of what he harl 
lost, and the dejith of the abyss ))y which ho 
was separated from it. Only a woman who had 
loved to distraction could make- such desperate 
efforts to revive ai\ affection that w*is dead ; 
only a woman capalihj of the most lofty devotion 
could sink Iicr pride and her own agony in the 
attempt to make the man she had loved forgive 
himself. He conld have borne her reproaches 
more easily than tlio sight of her anguisli, but 
she would iK)t reproach liiin. He could have 
borne her hatred almost better ilian such un- 
seliish forgiveness, and yet she had forgiven 
him. Eor the first time in liis life he wished 
that ho might die—ho, who loved life so dearly. 
Perhaps it would be easier for her to see him 
dead at her feet than to feel tliat he must always 
be near her, and that slie could not love him. 

“It is of no ns(;, dear,” he said at last. 
“ I was right. Tlie old (Hovauni is dead. Wo 
must begin our life again. Will you let me 
try? Will you let mo do my best to live for 
yon, and to raise up a new love in your heart?” 

I “ Can you ? Can wo go back to the old limes 

hen wc first met? Can you? Can I?” 

“ If yt>u will— 

“If 1 will? Is there anything I would not 
do to gain Hint ? ” 

“ Our li\ os may become so diiferciit from what 
they now are as to make it more easy,” saitl 
Giovanni. “Do you realise how everything 
will bo changed when wo have given np this 
house? Perhaps it is better that it should be 
so, after all.” 

“Yes—far better. Oh, I am so sorry for 
you! ” 

“Who pities, may yet love,” he said in low 
tones. 

Corona did not make any' answer, but for 
many minutes lay watching the dancing flames. 
Giovanni know that it would be wiser to say 
nothing more which conld recall the past, and 
when he spoke again it was to ask her ox>iaion 
once more concerning the best course to pursue 
in regard bo the property. 

“ 1 still think,” answered Corona, ‘ that yon 
had better do nothing for the present. You 
will soon know what San Giacinto means to do. 
You may^ be sure that if he has any rights he 
i will not forget to press them. If. it comes to 
the worst, and you are quite sure that he is the 
i man, you—that is to say, your father—can give 
: up everything without a suit. It is useless to 
undertake the consequences of a misfortune 
which may never occur. It would be reckless 
to resign your inheritance without a struggle 
when San Giacinto, if he is an lionest man, 
iwould insist upon th% case being tried in law.” 

“That is true, I will take your advice. 
T am so much disturbed about other things that 
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I am to go to 9 >U extremea at once. 

WiU yoti dine with ns this evening ? ” 

** I think not. Give me one more day. I shall 
be stronger to morrow.’* 

“ I have tired you,” exclaimed Giovanni, in 
a tone of self-i'eproach. Corona did not answer 
the remark, but neld out her hand with a gentle 
smile. 

‘VGood-night, dear,” she said. 

Ab almost imperceptible expression of pain 
passed quickly over Giovanni’s face as he touched 
her fingers v: ith his lips. Then he left the room 
without speaking again.^ 

In some respects he^^as glad that he had 
induced Corona to express herself. He had no 
illusions left, for he knew the W'orat and under 
stood that if his wife was ever to love him again 
there must be a new wooing. It is not necessary 
to dwell upon what he felt, for in the course of 
the conversation he had not l)ecn able to conceal 
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was disagreeable to her hearings and the hobse 
she lived in had lost all. its old charm ifoafil^er.^ 
She would willingly have left Rome tb 
for a year or two rather thtih continue to inwafcft 
a place so full of painful reCpHeotions j' 6h© 
would gladly have sedh another name upon the 
cards she left at her friends’ houses—even the 
once detested name of Astrardente. Whon^&he’ 
had married Giovanni she had notheen consoious 
that she became richer than before. When Olio 
had everything, what difference could a fe^ 
millions more bring into life? It was almost 
a pity that they could not become poor and be 
obliged to bear together the struggles and 
privations of poverty. ' 


his feelings. Disappoint ment had come u|>on him 
very suddenly, and might have been follow'cd by 
"^rrible consequences^ had ho not foreseen, as in a 
dream of the future, a possibility of winning back | 
Corona’s love. The position in w hioh they sIockI j 
with regard to each other was only possible I 
because they were exceptional people, and had | 
both loved so well that they were willing to rlo ; 
anything rather than forego the hop(3 of loving | 
again. Another man would have found it hard ‘ 
to owni himself wholly in the wrong ; a woman 
less generous would have either pretended sue- | 
cessfullv that she still loved, or would not have | 


CHAPTER X\ll. 

San GiAeiNTo and Flavia were married on 
Saturday, the thirtieth of November, thereby 
avoiding the necessity of paying a fee for being 
united during Advent, much to the satisfaction 
of Prince Montevarchi. The wedding was a 
brilliant affair, and if the old prince’s hospitality 
left something to be desired, the display of 
liveries, coaches, and family silver was altogether 
worthy of so auspicious an occasion. Every¬ 
body was asked, and almost everybody went, 
from the Saracincsca to Anastasc Gouache, from 


acknowledged that she suffered so keenly in | Valdarno to Arnoklo Mcschini. Even Spicca 
finding her affection dead. Perliaps, too, if 1 w^as there, as melancholy as usual, but evidently 
there had been less frankness there migljt have ! interested in the pro<*eedings, chanced to 
been less difficulty in reviving the old passion, j find himself next to Gouache in the crowd, 
for love has strange ways of hiding himself, and | “I did not expect to see yon-here,” he re- 
soraetimes show^s himself in ways even more i marked. 

unexpected. I have been preserved from a variety of 

A profound student of human nature w’ould : dangers in order to assist at the ceremony,” 
have seen that a mere return to the habit of I answ'ered the Zouave, with a laugh. *^At one 
pleasant intercourse could not suffice to forge ; time I thought it more likely that T should be 
afresh such a bond as had been broken, wlierc the person of importance at a funeral.” 
two such persons were concerned. Something “So did I. However, it could not be helped.” 
more w^as necessary. It was in<lispendable that Spicca did not smile. 

some new force should come into play, to soften “ You seem to regret it,” observed Gouache, 
Corona’s strong nature and to show Giovanni | who knew his companion’s eccentric nature, 
in his true light. Unfortunately for them, such | “Only on genera) principles. For the rest 
a happy conclusion was scarcely to be expected. am dcliglited to see yon. Come and breakfast 
Even it the question of the Saracinesca property | with me w hen tliis affair is over. We will drirdc 
were decided against them, an issue wdiich, at j to the happines-s of two people who will certainly 
such a time, was far from certain, they would** be verj' unhappy before long.” ' 

still be rich. Poverty might have drawm them i “ Ourselves ? ” 

together again, but they could not be financially “No. The bride and bridegroom. * ‘ Ye, 
ruined. Corona would have all her owm fortune, wdio enter, leave all hope behind?* How can 
while Giovanni was more than w'cll provided people be so foolish as to enter into an engage- 
for by what his mother had left him. The ment from which thertfls no issue? Xh© fools 
blow would tell far more heavily w|K)n Giovanni’s are not all dead yet,” 

pride than u{>on his worldly wealth, severe as “I am one of them,” replied Gouache. " „ V 
tke loss must be in respect of the latter. It is “ You will proWbly have your wish. iPri)* 
impossible to say w hether Corona might not vidence has evidently preservcil you from a’ldden 
have suffered as much as Giovanni himself, had death in ordef to destroy you by lingering 
the prospect of such a’^catastrophe presen teil torture. Is the wedding-day fixed?”. 

earlier. At present it affected “I wish it were.” 
her very little. The very name of Saracinesca* “ And the bride?” 
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‘ V IIo w can; I teU ? ” 

,y ‘f jfjb you ^ean io say that, as an opinion, you 
would rather be noawied than not? The only 
exbtise for th» folly of marrying is the still 
greater folly of loving a woman enough to marry 
her. Of course, a man who is cajjable of that, is 
capable of anything. Here comes the bride with 
her father. Think of being tied to her until 
a merciful death Think of being son- 

in-law to that old man? until heaven shall be 
pleased to remove him. Think of calling that 
stout English lady, mother-in-law, until she is 
at last overtaken i)y apoplexy. Think of calling 
all those relations brothers and sisters, Ascanio, 
Onorato, Andrea, Isabella, Bianca, Faustina ! 
It is a day^8 work to learn their names and 
titles. She wears a veil—to hide her satisfaction 
- wreath of orange flowers, artificial, too, 
made of paper and paste and wire, symbols of 
innocence, of course, pliable and easily patched 
tegether. She looks down, lest the priest should 
see that her eyes are laughing. Her father 
• whispering words of comfort and encouragement 
into her ear. ‘ Mind your expression,’ he is 
saying, no doubt you must not look as though 
you were being sacrificed, nor as though you 
were too glad to be married, for everybody is 
watching you. Do not say, I will, too loudly 
nor inaudibly cither, and remember that you 
are my daughter.’ Very good advice. Now 
she kneels aown and ho crosses to the other 
aide. She bends her licad very low. She is 
looking under her elbow to see the folds of her 
train. Yon see - she moves her heel to make 
the gown fall better—I told you so. A pretty 
figure, all in white, before the great altar with 
the lights, and the priest in his robes, and the? 
drgan playing, and that Hercules in a black 
coat for a husband. Now she looks up. The 
rings, are there on the gold salver upon the 
altar. She has iiot seen hers, and is wondering 
whether it is of plain gold, or a band of 
diamonds, like the Princess Valdarno’s. Now 
then—ogo eoujungo vos—the devil, my friend, 
it is ail awful sight ! ” 

“ Cynic ! ” muttered Couache, with a sup¬ 
pressed laugh.. 

Tlicre—it is done now, and she is already 
thinking what it will be like to dine alone witli 
him this evening, and several thousand evenings 
liereafter. Cynic, you say ? There are no more 
cynics. They are all married, and must turn 
Stoics if they can. Let us be off. No—^lere is 
mass. Well then, go down on your knees and 
pray for their souls, for tliey 'are in a bad case. 
Marriage is Satan’s hot-houso for poisonous 
weeds. If anjrthing^^^an make a devil of an 
innocent girl it is marriage. If anything can 
turn an honest man into a fiend it 43 rnatri- 
diftity. Pray for them, poor creatures, there 
is finy available praying power left in you, 
ibfter attending to the wants of your own soul, 
which, boafidering your matrimonial intentions^ 
t should think very improbable.’^ 

Opuaishe looked at his companion curiously, 
.• Jbr Spicca%^ ^tonished him. He was 


not at all intirnato with the man and had never 
heard him express his views so clearly upon any 
subject. Unlike most people, ho was not in the 
least afraid of the melancholy Italian. 

“From the way you talk,” he remarked, 

“ one might almost imagine that you had been 
married yourself.” 

iSpicca looked at him with an odd expression, 
in which there was surprise as well as annoyance, 
and instead of making any answer, crossed him¬ 
self and knelt down Upon the marine pavement, 
(louache followed his example instinctively. 

Half an hour later the crowd moved slowly 
out of the church, and those who had carriages 
waited in the huge vestibule while the long line 
of equipages moved up to the gates. Gouache 
escaped from Spioca in the hope of getting a 
sight of Faustina before she drove away with 
lier mother in one of the numerous Montevarchi 
coaches. 8ant’ Ilario and Corona were standing 
by one of the pillars, conversing in low tones. 

“ Montevarchi looked as though he knew it,” 
said Giovanni. 

‘‘ What? ” asked Corona, quietly. 

“ ’riiat hie daughter is the future Princess 
Saracinesca.” 

“ It remains to be seen whether he is right.” 

Gouache had been pushed by the crowd into 
one of the angles of the pilaster wliile the two 
speakers stood before one of the four pillars of 
which it was built up. The words astonished 
him so much that he forced his way out until 
ho could see the Princess of Sant’ Ilario’s 
beautiful profile ilark against the bright light 
of tlie street. She was still speaking, but he 
could no longer hear her voice ; some acoustic 
peculiarity of the columns had in all probability 
been the means of conveying to him the 
fragments of conversation he liad overheard. 
Avoiding recognition, he slipped away through 
an opening in the throng and just succeeded 
in reaching the gate as the first of tlio Moiite- 
varchi carriages drew np. The numerous 
members of the family were gathered on the 
edge of the crowd, and Gouache managed to 
speak a few* words with Faustina. 

The girl’s delicate face lighted up w*hen she 
was consciou.s of his presence, and she turned 
her eyes lovingly to his. They met often now* 
in public, though Sail Giacinto did his best to 
keep them apart. 

‘‘Here is a secret, (aid Gouache in a quick 
whisper. *‘I have just lieard Sant’ Ilario tell¬ 
ing his ivife that your sister is the future 
Princess Saracincsca. ^Vhat does it mean ? ” 

Faustina looked at him in the utmost astonish¬ 
ment. It was clear that she knew nothing of 
the matter at present. 

“ You musthavo'heard wrt»ng,”she answered. 

“Will you come to early mass to-morrow.?” 
he asked hurriedly, for he had no time to lo^e. 

“ I will try—if it is possible. It will be easier 
now that San Giacinrto is to be away. He knows 
everything, I am sure.” 

“San Giacinto?” It was GouacheVtuny to 
bp^^Sjqnished. But explanations were impossible 
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in such a crowd, and Faustina was already! 
moving away. i 

“Say nothing about what I have told you/' 
Anastase whispered as she left him. She bowled 
her lovely head in silence and passed on. 

And so tlio Marchese di San Giacinto took 
Flavia Montevarchi for his wdfe, and all Homo 
looked on and smiled, and told iinaginar}'^ stones 
of his former life, acknowledging, nevertheless, 
that Flavia had done very well—the stock 
phrase- -sin^e there w^as no doubt whatever but 
that the gigantic bridegmom w^as the cousin of 
the Saracinosca, and rifri into the bargain. 
Amidst all the gossip and small talk no one, 
however, was found who posses.sed enough 
imagination to foretell what in reality was very 
imminent, namely, tliat the Marcliese might 
turn out to be the prince. 

The last person to suspect such a revelation 
wjvs San Giacinto himself. He had indeed at 
one time entertained some hopes of pushing 
forward a claim which W'as certiiinly founded 
upon justice4f not upon good law; but since 
Montevarchi had kept the documents relating 
to the c^se for many days, and had then 
returned them without mentioning the subject 
to his future son-in-law, the latter had thought 
it wiser to let the matter rest for the present, 
shrewdly suspecting that such a man as Monto- 
varchi w’ould not readily let such an opportunity 
of enriching his own daughter slip through his 
fingers. It has been already seen tliat Monte¬ 
varchi purposely prevented San Giacinto from 
seeing the papers in order that he might be in 
reality quite innocent of any complicity in the 
matter w^hen the proceeding.s were instituted, a 
pffirit very important for the success of the suit. 

Half an hour afterwards San Giacinto was 
closeted with tlie old ])niice in the latter’s 
study, which looked more than usually dismal 
by contrast with the brilliant assemblage in the 
drawing-rooms. 

“ Now that we are alone, my dear son,” began 
Montevarebi, who for a woiiflcrhad not changed 
his coat since tlie ceremony, “now that you are 
really niy son, I have an important commuiiitra- 
tion to make.” 

San Giacinto sat down, and an^'one might 
have seen from the expression of his square jaw 
and determined mouth that he w’as prcjKircd for 
battle. He did not trust his father-in-law in the 
least, and would not have been surprised if he 
had made an attempt to get back the money 
he ha<l paid into the lawyer’s hands as Flavians 
dowTy. But San Giacinto had taken all pre¬ 
cautions, and knew very well that he could not 
be cheated. Montevarchi continued in a bland 
voice. 

“ I have kept the matter as a surjirise for you,” 
he said. “ You have, of course, been very busy 
(juring these last weeks in making your prepara¬ 
tions for the solemn ceremony at w hich we have 
just assisted. It was therefore impossible fqr 
you to attend to the multifarious details which 
it.has loon my care, my privilege, to sift and 
exam|piv For it is a privilege we shofilij^^lue 


iiighly to labour for those we love, for those 
ivith whom we share our dearest afleotions. 

[ am now about to commurccate to you an afiair 
if the highest importance, which, when brought 
to a successful termination will exercise a 
tremendous influence over all your life. Let me 
say beforehand, however, and lest you should 
suspect mo of any umvorthy motives, that 
I expect no thanks, nor any share in-the immense 
:riumph in store for you. T)o not be surprised 
f I use somewhat strong language on such an 
occasion. I have examined every tiling, preserved ' 
very thing, taken the be.st legal advice, and 
consulted those without whose spiritual counsel 
I enter upon no weighty undertaking. My dear 
son, you, and none other, are the real and rightful 
Prince Saracinesoa.” 

The ‘climax to the long preamble was so 
unexpected that San Giacinto uttered a loud 
exclamation of surprise. 

“ Do not be ama/.ed at w'hat I liave told you,” 
said Montevarchi. ‘^ The documents upon which 
the claims of the Saracinosca rest were drawui 
up by a wnso man. AlUiough he had not at that 
ime any intention of marrying, he w'as aware 
that with Heaven all things are possible, and 
ntroduced a clause to the ellecit that if he should 
marry and leave heirs direct of his body, the 
whole deed was to bo null, void, and iiieflectual. 

I do not know enoiigli of your family history to 
understand wdiy neither ho nor his son nor his 
grandson ever ma<le any attempt to recover their 
birthright, but I know enough of law to aflirni 
that the clause is still good. It is identical”— 
the prince smiled pleasantly—“ it. is identical in 
the original and in the copy preserved in the 
Chancery archives. In my opinion you have 
only to present the two documents before a 
competent court in order to obtain a unanimous 
verdict in your favour.” 

San Giacinto looked hard from uiuler his 
overlianging brows at the old man’s keen face. 
Then, suddenly, he struck his heavy tist^into the 
palm of his left band, and rose from his chair, 
a gleam of savage triumph in his eyes. For some 
time he paced the room in silence. 

“ I wish Giovanni no ill, nor his father either,”" 
he said at last. 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaiftied Montevarchf, 
cro.ssing himself. *‘ And besides, as the property' 
is all yours, tliat would be of no use.” 

San Giacinto stared a miniiUs, and then hist 
deep voice rang out in a hearty laugli. He hod 
an intimate conviction that his devout father-in- 
law' was quite hapablo, not only of wishing evil 
to his neighbour, but of putting his wishes into 
execution if his intcMsts could be advanceii 
thereby. 

“Nc,” he said, when his merriment had s^b- 
.sided, “I wish them no evil. But, afteiT^U, 
they must know what is contained in the papers 
they have in their po.ssession, and they must 
know that I am the prince, and that they have 
kept me out of my inheritance. I will go jand 
tell them so. Since there is no doubt about thb 
case, I do not see why I should wait.**- 
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“ Nor I,” answered Montevarchi, with the air 
of a man who has done his part and expects 
others to finish what he has begun. 

“ It is fortunate that we have decided to go! 
to l^rascati instead dt^ making a journey to the 
end of Europe. •Not but that, as I have never 
seen Paris, I would have liked the trip well 
enough.'' 

** You will find Paris pleasanter when you 
are Prince Saracinesca." 

?‘That is true,” replied San Oiacinto, thought¬ 
fully. There was the deep light of anticipated* 
triumph in his eyes. “Will you see that the 
proper preliminary steps are taken ? ” he asked 
presently. 

‘ “I will engage lawyers for you. But you 
will have to do the rest yourself. The lawyers 
might go out and talk it over with you in 
Frascati. After all, you are a young man of 
good sense, and will not have any sentiment 
about being alone with your Avife.” 

“For the matter of that, I anticijmte much 
pleasure in the society of my wife; but when 
there is so much meat boiling, somebody must 
Wittch the pot, as we used to say in Naples. 
I am a practical man, you know.” 

“Ah, that is a great quality, one of the 
very greatest! If I had spent my life in a per¬ 
petual honeymoon with the princess, Casa 
Montevarchi would not be what it is, my son. 
I have always given my best attention to tlie 
affairs of my household, and I expect that you 
will continue the tradition.” 

“Nei'crfear ! If, by continuing the tradition, 
you moan that I should got what is mine, I Avill 
not disappoint you. Can you tell me when the 
case can be ^fied, and in what court it will be 
heard ? ” 

“With my influence,” replied Montevarchi, 

‘ ‘ the case may be put through at once. A month 
will suffice for the preliminaries, a day for tlie 
hearing. Everything is settled at once by the 
exhibition of the documents, wliich provide for 
you in the most explicit terms. You can come 
, in from ''die country and see them for yourself if 
you please. But I consider that quite unneces¬ 
sary. The lawyers will settle everything.” 

“Pardon my curiosity, but I Avould like to 
know why you thought it best not to tell me 
{\nything of the matter until now.” 

“ My dear son, you were so busy with the 
‘preparations for your marriage, and the ques¬ 
tions involved seemed at first so doubtful that 
•I thought it best not to trouble you with them. 
Then, when I knew the whole truth, the time 
> was so near that I preferred tp give you the 
information as a sort of wedding-present.” 

“A magnificent one ii^cd, for which I cannot 
find words to express niy gratitude. ” 

“ No, no ! J)o not talk of gratitude. I feel 
thaO am fulfilling a sacred duty in restoring to 
the iatherless his birthright. It is an act of 
divine*justice for the execution of which I have 
been chosen as the humble iiilstniment. Bo your 
duty by iny dear daughter, and render your 
gratitude to heaven— sunt Oasariny Civsariy 
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tt quee aunt Deiy Deo! Would that we coAdull 
live by that rule ! ” 

“ To Saracine.sca what is his, and to San 
Giacinto that which belongs to him—that is 
what you mean ? ” 

“Yes, my good son. I am glad to see that 
you understand Latin. It does you credit that 
amidst the misfortunes of your early life you 
should have so improved yourself as to po^ess 
the education necessary to the high rank 'you 
are about to assume. I tell you frankly that, in 
spite of your personal qualities, in spite of the 
great name and possessions which will soon ho 
yours, if I had not distinguished in you that 
refinement and instruction without which no 
gentleman is worthy of the name, I would not 
have bestowed upon you the hand of that sweet 
creature whom I have cherished as a flower 
in the house of my old age.” 

San Giacinto had made a study of old 
Montevarchi during a month past, and was not 
ill the least deceived by his rounded periods and 
well expressed moral sentiments. But he smiled 
and bowed, enjoying the idea of attributing such 
flattery to himself in proportion as he felt that 
he was unworthy of it. He had, indeed, done 
his best to acquire a certain amount of instruc- 
tijon, as his father-in-law called it, and his tastes 
were certainly not so coarse as might liave been 
expected; but he was too strong a man to be 
easily deceived concerning his own powers, and 
he knew w ell enough that he owxd liis success to 
his fortune. He saw, too, that Montevarchi, in 
giving him Flavia, had foreseen the possibility 
of his claiming the rights of his cousins, and if 
he harl not been thoroughly satisfied with his 
choice, he would have luiw’’ felt that he had 
been deceived. He had no regrets, however, for 
he felt that even had he already enjoyed the 
titles and w^ealth ho was so soon to claim, he 
w^ould nevertheless have cliosen Flavia for liis 
Avife. Of all the young girls he had seen in 
Rome she Avas the only one who really attracted 
him ; a fact due, perhaps, to her being more 
natural than the rest, or at least more like what 
he thought a A\"omaTi should naturally be. His 
rough nature would not have harmonised with 
Faustina’s character; still less could ho have 
understood and appreciated a woman like 
Corona, who was, indeed, almost beyond the 
comprehension of Giovanni, her own husband. San 
Giacinto was almost a savage, compared with 
the young men of the class to AAdiich he now^ 
belonged, and there w^as something wild and 
half-tamed in flavia Monte\^archi Avliich had 
fascinated him from the first, and held him by 
that side of his temperament by Avhich alone 
savages are governed. 

Had the bringing of the suit been somewhat 
hastened it is not impossible that San Giacinto 
and his Avife miglit have drh^en up to the 
ancient towers of Saracinesca on that Saturday 
afternoon, as GioA^anni and Corona liad done on 
their Ai^cdding-day two^ears and a half earlier, 
A% it Avas, they were to go out to Frascati to 
spend a AAeck in Montevarchi’a Adlla, as the 
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printe'^ aftd princess ajid all their married 
children had d^me befoiNd th^ 

^♦^Bh ! what a satisfaction !” exclaimed 
Flavia, with a sigh of relief as the carriage 
rolled out of the deep arch wav under the palace. 
Then she laughed a little and looked up at her 
hiisband out of the corners of her bright black 
eyes, after which she produced a very pretty 
silver scent-bottle which her mother had put 
into her hand as a parting gift. She lookeci at 
it, turned it round, opened it and at last smelled 
the contents. 

“ Ugh ! ” she cried, shutting it up quickly 
and making a wry faceJU^ ^It is full of salts — 
horrible ! I thought it W'as something gof^l to 
smell! Did she think I was going to faint on 
the way ? ” 

“ You do not look like fainting,” remarked 
San Giacinto, who looked gigantic in a wide fur 
pelisse. He put out Ins great hand, whicli 
closed with a sort of rough tenderness over 
hers, completely hiding it as well as the smelling- 
bottle she held. “ So it is a satisfaction, is it ? ” 
he asked, wit^ a glC'arn of pleasure in his deep- 
set eves. ' 

“ If you had been educated jinder the super¬ 
vision of the ecce.Uenti^!iima casa Moiitevarelii, 
you would understand what a blessed institution 
marriage is ! You—what shall I call you — 
your name is Giovanni, is it not ? ” 

“ Yes - Giovanni. Do you like the name ? ” 

“ No 'it reminds me of the head of John the 
Baptist. I w'ill call you—let me see—Nino. 
Yes—that sounds so small, and you are so 
immensely big. You are Nino, in future. I am | 
glad you are big. I do not like little men.” She ' 
nestled close to the giant, wdth a laugh that 
pleased him. 

San Giacinto suddenly found that he was very 
much more in love than he had supposed. His 
life ha^l been full of contrasts, but this was the 
greatest which had yet presented itself. He 
reniemlK^red a bright summer’s morning a few 
years earlier, when he had walked back from 
the church in Aqnila W'ith Ftrlice Baldi by his 
fjide. Fofjr Felice I 8hc had worn a very pretty 
black silk frock with a hue gold chain around 
her neck, and a veil upon her head, for she w'as 
not of the class ** that wear hats,” as they say 
in Rome. But she had forced her stout Jiands 
into gloves, and Giovanni the innkeeper Jiad 
been somewhat promi of lier ladylike appear¬ 
ance. Her face W’as very red, and tlicre were 
tears of pleasure ami timidity in her eyes, wliicli 
he remembered very w ell. It w'as strange that 
she, too, should have been proud of her husband’s 
size and strength. Perhaps all women wei*e 
very much alike. How well he remembered 
the wedding collation, the little yolk>w cakes 
with a drop of hard pink sugar in the middle of 
each, the bottles oi sweet coi-dial of various 
flEvours—cinnamon, clove, aniseed, and the 
like'-?ithe bright red japanned tray, and the 
cheaply gaudy plates whereon were painted all 
manner of impossible flowers. 

Felice was dead, buried in the cainpo santo 
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of Aquila, with its white-washed of ■ 

enclosure and its ap;^!lin^ 
mortuary emblems. Poor Felice f .She ^ad 
been a good wife, and he had been a good 
husband to her. ISho was Slich a sihiplc orcattire 
that he could almost fancy her "Spirit shedding 
tears of satisfied pride at seeing her GiOvanin 
married to a princess, rich and about to be 
metamorphosed into a prince himself. She had 
known that he yvus a Marchese of a great, 
family, and had often begged him to let her be 
called the Sigm»ra Marchesa. But he had 
always told her that for people in their p(^ition 
it \vas absurd. They were not poor for Jboir 
station ; indeed, they were among the wealftlesli 
of their class in Aquila. He had promised to 
a.sscrt his title when they should be rich enough, 
but poor Felice had died too soon. Then had 
come that groat day when Giovanni had won in 
the lottery--Giovanni who had never played 
before and had all his life called it a ivaste of 
monej^ and a public robbery. But, playing 
once, he had played high, and all his immoers 
h.'id appeared on the following Saturday. Two 
hundred tliou^and francs in a day ! Such luck' 
otily falls to the lot of men who are born under 
(h'stiny. Giovanni had iong known W'hat he 
should do if he only posKsessed the capital. The 
w innings were paid in cash, and in a fortnight 
he had taken up a government contract in the 
province of Aquila. Then came another and 
another. Everything turned to gold in his 
hands, and in two years he was a ricni man. 

Alone in the world, with his two little boys, 
and possessed of considerable wealth, the longing 
had come over him to take the [H)sition to whicli 
he had a.legitimate right, a position which, he 
supposed, would not interfere with his increasing 
his fortune if he wished to do so. He had left 
the children under tlie supervision of old Don 
Paolo, the curate, and had come to Rome, where 
he had lodged in an obscure hotel until he had 
fitted himself to appear before his cousins as 
a gentleman. His grave temper, indomitable 
energy, and natural astuteness had done tlie 
rest, and fortune liad crow'ued all his efforts. 
The old blood of the Saracinesca had grown 
somewhat coarse by tlie julmixturc of a stream 
very far from bine ; Vjut if it had lost in some 
respects it had gained in others, and the type 
was not M'holly Iow^ The nroa<l-shouldered, 
dark - complexioned giant was not altogether 
unwortliy of tlio ancient name, and he knew it 
as his wife nestled to his side. Ho loved the 
wild' element in her, but Tnost of all ho loved 
the thoroughbred stamp of her face, the delicacy 
of her small hands, the aristocratic ring of her 
laugliter, for these all told him that, after three 
generations of obscuritj?, he had risen agaiii' to 
th% level whence his fathers had fallen. : 

The change in his life became very to 
him,* as all these things passed quickly through 
his mind; and with the consciousness of oVfVqd 
contrast came the certainty that he lov^ 
far better than he had believed possibl^^^r';- 

‘*Aud what shall I cjjill yoxi?” 
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- rather bluntly . He did not quite know whether 
it would be wise to use any term of endearment 
or not. indeed, this was the weak point in his 
exp^iehce, but he stipplemented the deficiency 
a rough tehtfcrriess which was far from dis¬ 
agreeable to Flavi a. 

** Anything you like, dear,” she answered. 
Sah Giacinto felt the blood rush to his head 
with pleasure as he heard the epithet. 

“ Anything ? ” he asked, with a very unwonted 
tremor in his voice. 

“ Anything—provided you will love me,” she 
►replied. He thought ho had never seen such 
wtefciidy fascinating eyes. He drew her face to 
bis and looked into thorn a moment, his own 
blazing suddenly with a passion wholly new to 
him. 

< I will not call you anything—instead of 
calling you, I will kiss you—so—is it nou better I 
than any name ? ** I 

A deep blush spread over Flavians face and j 
then subsided •suddenly, leaving her very pale. 
For a long time neither spoke again. 

*,•“ Did your father tell you the news before wc 
left?’^ asked San Giacinto at last, when they 
wore rolling over the Canipagna along the Via 
Latina. 

“ No-—what ?” 

' It is somewhnt remarkable news. If you 
are afraid of fainting,” ho added, with rough 
humour, “ hold your bottle of salts ready.” 

Fla via looked up uneasily, wondering whether 
there were anything wrong about San (Tiacinto. 
She knew very well that her father had been 
glad to get rid of her. 

“ I am not^Saii Giacinto after all,” he said 
quietly. Flavia started and drew back. 

“ Who are you then ?” she asked quickly. 

“I am Prince Saracinesca, and you are the 
rincess.” He spoke very calmly, and watched 
or fac^ to see the effect of the news. 

“ I wish you were !” she exclaimed nervously. 
She wondered whether he was going mad. 

“The^o seems to be no doubt about it,” ho 
answered, “your fath(3r informed me of tin? 
fact as a wedding-present. He has examined 
all the papers and will send the lawyers out to 
Frascati to prepare the ease with me.” 

He told her the whole story in detail. As he 
ijioceeded, a siiigular expression came into 
•Flavians face, and when he had finislicd she 
broke out into voluble expressions of joy. 

• “I abvays knew that I was born to be a 
princess-—I mean a real one ! How could 
anything else ? Oh.’ I arn so happy, and you 
are such a darling to bo a prince^. And to think 
that if papa had not dis( Ovei*ed the papers, 
those horrid Sant’ Ilarifci^peoplo would have had 
everything. Princess Saracinesca I Eh, ^ut 
how it sounds 1 Almost as good as Orsi^ii, alid 
hiwlJi nicer with you, you groat big, splqndid 
lion! Why did they not call you Leone ? It is 
too go^ be true! And I always hated 
CoiHjnii, over since I was a little girl and she 
the Astrardento, bocanae she used to say 
I did not behave well and that Faustina was 


much prettier —1 heaixi her say-so wheh'i was 
behind the jcurtains. -Why did you not find it 
out ever so long ago ? Think what a wedding 
we should have had, just like the Sant’ Ilario’s I 
But ic was very fine after all, and of course 
there is nothing to complain of. Evviva I 
Evviva ! Do give me one of those cigarette.s— 
I never smoked in my life, and I am so happy 
that I know it will not hurt me ! ” 

San Giacinto had his case in his hand, dnd 
laughed as hf 3 presented it to her. Qujet as he 
was in his manner he was far the happier of the 
two, as he was far more capable of profound 
feeling than the wild girl who was now his wife. 
He was glad, too, to see that she was so 
thoroughly delighted, for he knew well enough 
that even after he had gained the suit he would 
need the support of an ambitious woman to 
strengthen his x>osition. He did not believe 
that the Saracinesca would submit tamely to 
siuih a tremendous shock of fortune, and he 
foresaw that their resentment would probably 
h(i shared by a great number of their friend 

Flavia looked prettier than ev^r as she put 
tiui bit of rolled paper between her rod lips 
and x>uffod away with an energy altogether 
unnecessary. He would not have believed that, 
being already so brilliant and good to s6e, 
a piece of unexpected good news could have lent 
her expression so much more brightness. She 
was positively radiant, as she looked from his 
eyes at htjr little cigarette, and then, looking 
back to him again, laughed and snapped her 
small gloved fingers. 

“Do you know,” she said presently, with 
I a glance that completed the conquest of San 
iGiacinto’s heart, “I thought I should be 
dreadfully shy with you—at first—and I am 
not in the least! I confess, at the very moment 
when you were putting the ring on my finger 
1 was wondering what we should talk about 
luring the drive.” 

“ You did not think w^e should have such an 
agreeable subject of conversation, did you ?” 
j “ No—and it is such a pretty ring ! I ahvays 

w^anted a hand of diamonds - plain gold is so 
I common. Did 3^011 think of it yourself or did 
I someone else suggest tho idea ? ” 

Castellani said it w'as old-fashioned,” 
answered San Giacinto, “ but I j)referred it.” 

“ Would you have liked one, too?” 

“ No. It w^ould be ridiculous for a man.” 

“You have very' good ta.ste,” remarked 
Flavia, eying him critically'. “ AVhere did you 
get it ? You used to keep a hotel in Aquila, did 
you not ? ” 

San Giacinto had long been i)roj>ared for the 
question and did not wince nor show the 
slightest embarrassment. He smiled calmly as 
he answered her. 

“ You w'ould hardly have called it a hotel, it 
was a country inn. I dare say I shall manage 
Saracinesca all the better for having kept 
%hostelry.’’ .♦ 

• “Of course. Oh, I have such a delightful 
idea ! Let us go to Aquila and keep the hotel 
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togeflier. It would be such fun t You could 
say you bad married a little shopkeeper’s 
daughter in Home, you know. Just for a 
month, Nino—do let us do it! It would be 
such a change after society, and then we would 
go back for the Carnival. Oh, do!” 

“ But you forget the lawsuit-*-” 

“That is true. Besides, it will be just as 
much of a oiiange to bo Princess Saracinesca. 
But we can do it another time. I would like 
so rnucU, to go about in an apron with a red 
cotton handkerchief on nu' liead and see all the 
<jueor people! When arOwhe lawyers (corning ? '• 
“ During tlie week, I suppose.” 

“ There w'ill be a fight,” said Flavia, her face 
growing more grave. “ What will Sant’ Ilario 
ami his father say and do? I cannot l)elievo 
t'lat it will all go so smoothly as you think. 
They do not look like people\vho would give up 
easily w'hat they have had so long. 1 suppose 
they wull be quite rained.” 

do not know. Corona is rich in her own 
right, and Sant’ Ilario has Ids mother’s fortune. 
Oi course, they w ill be poor compared with their 

present W'ealth. I am sorry for them-” 

“Sorry?” Flavia looketl at her husband in 
so^e astonishment. “It is their own fault. 
Why should you be sorry ? ” 

“It is not exactly their fault. I could hardly 
have expected them to come to mo and inform 
me that a mistake had been made in tlie last 
century, and that all they possessed was mine.'' 

“All they possessed !” echoed Flavia, thouglit- 
fally. “ What a wonderful idea it is ! ” 

“ Yery wonderful,” assented San Ciacinto, 
who was thinking once more of his former 
poverty. 

The carriage rolled on and both w*ere silent 
for some time, absorbed in dreaming of the 
greatness which w'c\s before them in the near 
future, San (Tiacinto enune.'rating in liis mind 
the titles and estates which were soon to be his, 
while Flavia imaginetl herself in Con)ria’s place 
in Rome, grown suddenly to be a central figure 
in society, leading and organising the brilliant 
amusements of her world, and above all, rejoicing 
in that lavish use of abundant money w’hich ha<i 
alway seemed to her the most desirable of all , 
enjoyments. | 


CHAPTEPv XVIII 

Faustina Montevarchi was delighted wdien 
her sister wa.s at last married and out of tlie 
hou.se. The two had always been very good 
friends, but Faustina felt that she had an enemy 
in San Giacinto ami was relieved wdien he was 
gone. She had no e.spocial reason for hef sus¬ 
picions, since ho treated her with the same quiet 
and amk;able politeness which he showed to the 
rest of the household ; but her perceptions w'ere 
extraorfliiiariiy true anti keen, aad she hagri 
noticed that he watched her w henever Gouache 
was in the room in a way that made her very 
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uncomfortable. Moreover, he had succeeded of 
late in making Flavia accompany her to early 
mass on Sunday mornings on pretence of his 
wishing to see Flavia wt&liout the inevitable 
supervision of the old princess.e. The plan was 
ingenious; for Faustina, instead of meeting 
Gouache, was thus obliged to play chaperon 
while her sister and San Giacinto talked to 
tiieir hearts’ content. He was a discreet man, 
however, and Flavia was ignorant of the fact 
that Faustina and Anastaso had sometimes met 
in the same way, and would have met frequently 
had they not been prevented. The young girl 
w^as clever enough to see why San Giacinto acted 
as he did; she understood that he w’^as an 
ambitious man, and that, as he \vas about to 
ally himself with her family, he would naturally 
disapprove of her attachment to Gouache. Now 
that he'was gone, she w'ondered whether he had 
devised any steps which would take effect after 
his de{iarture. 

Faustina was quite as much in love as 
Gouache himself, and spent much time in 
calculating the chances of a favourable issue 
from the situation in wdiich she found herself. 
Life without Aiiastasc 'was impossible, but the 
probabilities of her becoming liis -wife in the 
ordinary course of events were very few^ as far 
as she was able to judge, and she liad moments of 
extreme depression, during which she despaired 
of everything. The love of a very young girl 
may in itself be both strong and emluring, but 
it generally has the etfect of making her prone 
to extremes of liope and fear, uncertain oi her¬ 
self, vacillating in her ideas, and unsteady in the 
pursuit of the smaller ends of lift;. Throw two 
equal weights into the scales ot a perfectly 
adjusted balance, tlie arm will swing and move 
oriatically many times before it returns to its 
normal position, although there is a potential 
equilibrium in the machine wdiich will shortly 
assert itself in absolute tranquillity. 

Love in a very young person is rarely interest¬ 
ing, unless it is attended liy heroic or tragic 
circumstances. Human life is very like the 
game of chess, of which the openings are so 
limited in number that a practised player know^s 
them all by heart, wdieroas the subsequent moves 
are susceptible of infinite variation. Almost all 
young people pass through ttie early stages of 
existence by some knowui gambit, which bas¬ 
al ways a definite influence upon their later 
lives, but never determines the latter entirel 5 \-. 
The,game is played between humanity on the 
one side and the unforeseen on the other ; but 
that which cah re^illy not lie foretold in some 
measure rarely presents itself until the first 
effects of love" have felt, a period which, 

to continue the simile, may bo compared in 
chess lo the operation of castling. Then comes 
the first crisis, and the merest tyro knows'^how 
much may depend upon whether ho castles on 
the king’s side or on the queen’s. / 

Now the nature of Faustina’s first love was 
such as to make it probable that it would end 
in some uncommon way. There was some thing 
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fiital in the suddenness with which her affection 
had grown and had upset the balance of her 
judgment^; It is safe to say that not one young 
girl in a million wom^d have behaved as she had ; 
done on the night of the insurrection in Rome ;: 
not one in a hundred thousand would, in her 
position, have fallen in love with Gouache. 

The position of the professional artist and of 
the professional man of letters in modern 
ICuropean society is ill defined. As a man who 
has been brought up in a palace would un¬ 
doubtedly betray his breeding sooner or later if 
transported to live amongst a gang o? thieves, 
so a man who has grown to year.s of discretion 
in the atmosphere of studios or in the queer 
company from which most literary men have 
sprung, will inevitably, at one time or anothfjr, 
offend tlie susceptibilities of that portion of 
humanity which calls itself society. It is im¬ 
possible that it should be otherwise. Among 
a set of people Avhose profession it is to do 
always, and in all things, precisely wdiat tlieir 
neighbours Vlo, the man who makes his living 
Jiy doing what other people cannot do, must 
always be a markcid figure. Look at modern 
sooiot}". It cannot toil nor s[)in ; it can hardly 
put together t(‘n woi’ds in a grammatical 
sequence. But it can clothe itself. The man 
of lettons can both toil and write gocxl blnglish, 
l)nt his tast(' in tailoring fr('<[uently leaves much 
to be desired. If be would ]>ut himself in the 
bands of Poole, and hold bis tongue, he migld 
almost pass for a member of society. But ho 
in list needs talk, and his spcjoeh bcwrayelh liim 
for a Galilean, ^riiere are wits in so(?i(dy, belli 
many and kecJii, W’Jio can say .something original, 
cutting and iicatty turnetl, upon almost any 
subject, w’itli an easy superiority whioli makes 
the hair of the learned man stand erect upon 
liis head. The chief characteristic of him who 
lives by his brains is, that ho is not only able 
to talk consecutively upon some subjects, but 
that lie actually does so, which, in society, is 
accounted a monstrous crime against manners. 
Lot him write what he W'ants to say, and print 
it; society wdll either not understand him at 
all, or will read his wmrks w ith a dictionary in 
the secrecy of its owoi chamber. But if he will 
liold his tongue in public, society will give him 
'<i cup of tea and treat him almost like a human 
» being for the sake of being said to patronise 
letters. Anyone w'ho likes society’s tea may 
r. drink his fill of it in consideration of wearing 
a good coat and keeping his wits to hiiyself, 
but he will not succeed in marrying any of 
society’s sisters, cousins or aftnts w'ithout a 
severe struggle. 

Anastase Gouache not quite understand 
this. He sometimes found himself amidst a group 
of people who wore freely di.scussing som6»person 
unKuown to him. On such occasions he held his 
peace^ innocently supposing that his ignorance 
was without any importance whatsoever, among 
a set of men and women with whom not to know 
every detail concerning everyone else is to be 
little better than an outcast. 
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‘‘Now do tell mo all about the Snooks, and 
Montmorency divorce/’ says Lady Smyth- 
Tompkins with a sweetly engaging smile, as 
she holds out her hand. * 

I did not know there was such a case— 
I don’t know the people,” you answer. 

“Oh! I thought, of course, you knew all 
about it,” Lady Smyth-Tompkins replies, and 
her features turn to stone as she realises tliat 
you do not know ever 3 d)ody, and leaves you to 
your own reflections. 

0 Thackeray, snobissme maxim 0 ! iJow well 
3 ’ou knew them 1 

There are no snobs among the Latin races, 
but there is a worse animal, the sycophant, 
descended directly from tiie dinner-tables of 
ancient Rome. In old-fashioned houses thejre 
are often several of them, headed invariably by 
the “ gioriiale amlmlante,” the walking news¬ 
paper, whose business it is to pick up items oi 
news during the day in order to detail them tb 
the family’ in the evening. There is a certain 
old princcs.s wlio sits ev'ery evening with her 
needlework at the head of a long table in the 
dismal drawing-room of a gigantic palace. On 
1 ‘acli side of the bbard are seated the old 
parasit<‘s, the family doctor, the family cliaplain, 
tln^ family law\"er, tlie famil^^ librarian, the 
peripateiic ncws-slicet and the rest. 

“1 have been out to-day,” says her excellency. 

“Oh! Ah! Dear me! In this weather! 
Hear what the princess says ! The princess has 
hoeii out! ” The chorus comes up the table, all 
tlie answers reaching her ears at once. 

“And I saw, as I drove by, the new monu¬ 
ment ! What a ridiculous thing it is.” 

“ H6 ! ho ! ho ! Hah ! hah ! hah ! Dear me ! 
What a monument! What fine taste the 
princess has ! Hear what the princess thinks 
of the monument! ” 

“ If y^ou will believe it, the bronze horse has 
a crooked leg.” 

“ He ! he ! he ! Hi ! hi 1 lii! Dear me ! 
A crooked leg ! How the princess understands 
horses ! The princess saw that ho had a crooked 
leg! ” 

And 80 on, for a couple of hours, in the cold, 
dimly-lighted rooiii, until her excellency has had 
enough of it and rises to go to bed, when the 
parasites all scuttle away and quarrel with each 
other in the street as they walk home. Night 
after night, to decades of years, the old ladj’ 
recounts the little journal of her day to the 
admiring listener.s, whoso chorus of approval 
is performed daily with the same iinvar^dng 
regularity. The times are changing now ; the 
prince is not so easily amused, and the s^^cophant 
has accordingly acquired the art of amusing; 
but there still survive some wonderful monu¬ 
ments of the old school. 

Anastase Gouache was a man of great talent 
and of rising fame, but, like other men of his 
stamp, he preferred to believe that he was 
i^ceived on a friendly footing for his own sake 
rather than on. account of his reputation. In 
his own ey'os, ho was, as a man, as good as those 






with whom he '^spciateil , and had ^ i« uch 
•^ight to toajke'IoVe io Faustina Monievarcht as 
the young Frangi])ani, for whom her father 
destined* her. Faustina, on her part, was too 
ydWng to . appreciate the real strength of the 

a iidiccs by which slie wiis surrounded. She 
d not undt'istaiid tiiat, although the man 
she loved was a gentleman, young, good-looking, 
successful, and not without pros^cts of acquiring 
a fortune,. he w'as yet wholly ineligible as 
a husband. Had she seen this ever so clearly, 
it might iiave made but very little difl’erence in 
her feelings; but she direct see it, and the dis¬ 
paraging remarks abouw Anastas©, which she 
occasionally heard in her own family, seemed to 
her utterly unjust as well as quite unfounded. 
The result was that the two young people were 
preparing for themselves one of those terrible 
disiippointments of which the consequences are 
sometimes felt during a score of years. Both, 
however, w'erc too miicli in love to bear suspense 
very long without doing something to precipitate 
the course of events, and whenever tliey had the 
chance they talked the matter over and built 
wonderful castles in the air. 

About a fortnight after tlie marriage of San 
(liacinto they were seated togetiier in a room 
full of people, late^in the afternoon. They had 
been talking for some time upon intiifferent 
subjects. When two persons meet, who are 
very much in love with each oilier, and waste 
their time in discussi'^.g topics of little impor¬ 
tance, it may be safely predicted that something 
unusual is about to occur. 

I cannot endure this suspense any longer,*' 
said Gouache at last. 

Nor I,” answered Faustina, 

“It is of no use to Avait any more. Either 
your father Avill consent or he will not. 1 will 
ask him and know the worst. ” 

“And if it is the worst what then Tlie 
young gill turned lier eyes toAvards Anastaso 
with a frightened look. 

“Then we must manage without his con. 
sent.^* 

“Hoav is that possible?'’ 

“ It must b <5 pos.sihIe,” replied Gouache. “ If 
you love me it shall lie pos.sibIc. It is only 
a question of a little courage and goodwill. 
But, after all, your father may consent. Why 
should he not?” 

“ Because--” she hesitated a little. 

“Because I am not a Roman prince, you 
mean.” Ana.stase glanced quickly at her. 

“ No. He Avants mo to marry F rangipani.” 

“ Why did you never tell me that?’’^ 

“ I did not know it Avhen wv hist met. My 
mother told me of it hist night.” 

“ I 3 the match settled ? ” askcil Gouache. He 
was very pale. 

tfiiuk it has lieen spoken of,” answered 
Faustina iu a low voice. 8he shivered a little 
and pressed her hands together. There was 
a Bhort silence, during which Anastas© did not 
ta|i6 his eyes from her, while she looked down, 
avoiding his look. 


V toien "there is no tiujo to b© lost,” saitl 
Gouache at ‘ ‘ I will. go to. yourr fathet^tP^v 

morrow morning.” ■ ^ ,r > 

“Oh—don’t, don’t!” cri^cl Faustina, sudr; 
denly, with «an expression of intq|iso anxiety, v 
“ Why not?” The artist seemed very much 
surprised. “ . 

“You do not know* him ! You do.not know 
what he Avill say to you 1 You aaIU be an^ry 
and AA’ill lose your temper—he will be cruetond 
Avill insult you, and you Avill resent it—then 
I shall never see you again. YVni do not 
knoAv-” 

“This i.s something noAV,” said Gouache. 

“ How can you be sure that he Avill receive me 
so badly? Have A^our people talked about me? 
After all, 1 am an hone.st man, and though 
I live by my profession I am iKit poor. It is 
true, I. am not such a match for you as 
Frangipani. Tell rm‘, do tlicv abuse me at your 
house?” 

I “No—AAdiat can tiny sav, cvcqpt that you 
j are an artist? That is not abuse, not calumny.” 
j “ It depends upon how it is .said. I suppose 
i it is Sail Giaciiito Avho says it.'’ Gouache’s face 
darkened. 

“San Giacinto has guessed the truth,” 
answered Faustina, shaking her head. “He 
knows that we love each otlier, and just now 
he is very i>owerfiil Avith niy father. It Avill be 
Avorse if he wins the suit and is Prince 
Saracinesca.*’ 

“Then that is another r(‘ason for acting at 
once. Faustina—you folloAved me once--Avill 
you not go with me, aAvay, out of tliis cursed 
city? I will awk for you first. 1 Avill behave 
honourably. But if he Avill not consent, AA’hat 
is there left for na to do? Can avo liv'e apart? 
Can you marry Frangipani? Have not many 
people don<; before what w'e think of doing? Is 
it wrong? HeaA^en knoAvs, I make no pret-eiicc 
to sanctity. But I would not have you do any- 
thing Aviiat shall I say? Anything against 
your conscience.'’ There Avas a sliadc of bitter- 
nesH in the laugh that accompanied the la.st 
words. 

“ You do not knoAv what tinng.s he Avill say,” 
repeated Faustina, in despairing tones. 

“ Tliis is absurd,” said Gouatbe. “ I can bear 
anything lie can say well eiMugh. He is an' 

I old man and 1 am a young one, ami have no 
■ intention of taking offence. He may say Avhat 
lie pleases, call me a villain, a brigand-—that i.s 
i y«nir favourite Italian expres.sion~ a thief, a liar, 

I anything he plea.se.s. I Avill not bo angry. 

I I'hcre shall be n.) violence. But I cannot endure 
I this state of thing.s any longer. I must try my 
Muck.” ^ • 

I “ Wait a little longer,” answered Faustina, in 
i an imploring tone. “ Wait until the suit is 
|decifh?d.” 

“ Jri order to let 8ari Giacinto get oven more 
influence than he has npw ? It would be 
a mistake—you almost sai<l 'bo yourself ;;a 
' moment ago. Besides, the suit may last for. 

years.” , ■„ 
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*‘Jt will not last a fortnight.” 

Poor Sant* liario ! ” exclairncd Gouache. 
‘‘ Boos ovfcrybody know about it ? ” 

**1 suppose so. But nobody speaks of it. We 
Jail feel dreadfully ^out it, except my father 
and San Giacmfco and Fla via.” 

*‘vif he is in a good humour, this is the very 
tiifii© to go to him. ” 

^‘Please, please do not insist!” Faustina 
was evidently very much in earnest. With the 
mstlnct of a very young woman, she clung to the 
half happiness of the present, wdiich was so 
much greater than. anything she had known 
before in her life. But Gouache would not be 
satisfied. 

‘‘I must know the worst,” he said again, as 
they parted. 

** But this is so much better than the worst,” 
answered Faustina, sadly. 

‘‘Who risks nothing, wins nothing,” ictorted 
the young man, with a bright smile. 

In spite of his hopefulness, however, he liad 
received a se^iero shock on hearing tlio news of 
the intended match with young Frangipani. 
Jle had certainly never expected to find himself 
the rival of such a suitor, and his sense of 
possibility, if man may be said to possess sueli 
a faculty, was staggered by the idea. lie 
a\iddenly awakened to a true understanding of 
his position in Roman so(uety, and when he con¬ 
templated his discovery in all its bearings, his 
nerve almost forsook him. When he remembered 
his childhood, his youth, and the circumstances 
in which he had lived uj) to a re(;ent time, he 
found it hard to realise that ho v'as trying to 
marry such a girl, in spite of her family, and in 
opjxjsition to^ysuch a man as was now l)rought 
forward as a‘ match for her. It was not in his 
nature, however, to be discouraged in the face 
of difficulties. He was like a brave man who 
has received a stunning blow, but wlio coutiimes 
to fight until he has gradually regained his 
position. Gouache could no more liave relin- 
c^uished Faustina, than he could have abandoin^d 
a. half-fiuifihed pi(5turo in which he believed, any 
more than he hfwl given up tlie attempt to break 
away the stones at the Vigna JSantueei after he 
hfui received the bullet in Ins shoulder. He had 
acquired his position in life by indomitable per¬ 
severance and liopcfulness, and those (lualilies 
Should not now Vail him, in one of the most 
critical situations through which he had ever 
passed. In spite of Ffi,ustina’» warning and, to 
some ex.tent, in spite of his own better judgment, 
he determined to face tlu^ old prince at <jiice, 
and to ask him boldly for hi!? daughter. 

He hod spoken confidently Vo Faustina of 
being married against the will of her father, but 
when he thought over tfKs alternative he recol- 
leeted a fact he had almost completely forgotten 
in conMdoring his matrimonial projects. He 
a soldier, and had enlisted in the Zouaves 
for a Jjerin of years. It was true that by using 
the dnfluenOe ho possessed, he might hope to be 
released.from his engagement, but such a course 
wa^ most repugnant to him. Before Montana. 


it would h#ve beeirw8^liy,ij^pos8ibie,t^^^ it 
would have seemed > cowardly. Now that He , 
had distinguished himself an^ad l^n wounded" 
in the cause, the thing might *be ache without 
dishonour, but it would involve a species of self- 
abasement to which he was not prepared to 
submit. On the other hand, to wait until his 
term of service should have expired was to risk 
losing Faustina altogether. He knew that she 
loved liim, but he was experienced enough to 
know that a young girl is not always able 
to bear the pressure exercised upon her when 
marriage is concerned. In Rome, and especially 
at that time, it was in the power of parents 
to use the most despotic means for subduing the 
will of their children. There was even a law 
by which a disobedient son or daughter could 
bo imprisoned for a considerable length of time 
I)rovided that the fatlier could prove that 
his child had rebelled against his just will. 
Though Gouache was not aware of this, the 
fact that a similar institution existed in his 
own country made him suspect that it w’as to 
be found in Rome also. Supposing tliat Monte- 
varchi refused to accept him for a son-in-law, 
and tliat Faustina, on the other hand, refused 
to marry young Frangipani, it was only too 
probable that she might be lookeil up—in a 
I luxuriously furnished cell of course—to reflect 
upon the error of her ways. It was by no means 
certain that in the face of such humiliation and 
suffering Faustina wovdd continue her resist¬ 
ance ; indeed, she couldl^ dly he blamed if she 
yielded in tlie end. believed in the 

sincerity of her love b^Suse the case was his 
own ; had he lioard of it in the life of another 
man he would have laughed at the idea that 
a girl of eighteen could be capable of a serious 
passion. 

It is not necessaiy, however, to enter into an 
analysis of tlie motives and feelings of either 
Faustina or Anastaso. Their connc<ition with 
the liistory of the Saracines(uv arose from what 
they did, and not from the thoughts which 
prompted tlieir actions. It is sufficient to say 
that Gouache conceived the mad iilca of asking 
Montevarclii’s consent to his marriage and to 
explain the immediate eonscMpiciices of the step 
he took. 

Matters were rapidly approaching a climax. 
Ran Giaciuto had seen the lawyers at Frascati, 
and he had brought his wife back to Rome very 
soon in order to bii on the spot while the case 
was being prepared. The men of the law 
declared that tlie matter was a very simple one 
and that no court could withhold its decision 
a single day after seeing the documents which 
constituted the claim. The onlj point about 
which any argument could arise related to the 
identity of San Giaciuto himself, and no diffi¬ 
culty was found in establishing substantial 
proof that he was Giovanni Saraeinesca and not 
an impostor. His father and grandfather had 
jealously kept all the records of themselves 
which were necessary ,^rom the marriage certifi¬ 
cate of the original Hon Leonoj who had signed 
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' %h6 San'GU^nto’s^own 

j)ilE^h, obtained properly drawn 

, up and certlli^^ n parish b^ks and of tho 
documents which were olficially 
j^ic!&s^vedici the kingdom of Naples before 1860, 
ll^pllpbe lawyers declared themselves ready to 
0 {ibh the case. Up to this time the strLc^test 
secrecy was preserved, at tho request of San 
Giacinto himself. He said that in such an 
important matter he wished nothing to trail* 
spire until he was ready to act; more especially 
as the §aracinesca themselves could not be 
ignorant of tke true state of the case and had no 
;right to receive notice a|^tho action beforehand. 
As Corona had loreseen, San Giacinto intended 
to obtain the decision by means of a perfectly 
legal trial, and was honestly ready to court 
inquiry into the rights he was about to assert. 
When the moment came and all was ready, he 
went to the Palazzo Saraciriesca and asked for 
the prince, who received him in the same roc^im 
in which the two had met when tho ex-innkeeper 
had made his appearance in Rome nearly throe 
months earlier. As San Giacinto entered he 
felt that ho had not w'asted his time during that 
short interval. 

“I have come to talk with you upon a bu.si* 
ness which must bo unpleasant to you,” he 
began. “Unfortunately it cannot be avoided. 
I beg you to believe that it is my wisli to act 
loyally and fairly.” 

“ I hope so,” said Saracinesca, bending his 
bushy grey eyebrows and fixing his keen old 
©yes upon his visitor. 

“You need not doubt it,” replied San Giacinto 
rather proud ly. “ Yon are doubt I ess acq uai n t c( 1 
with the nature of the deed by which our great¬ 
grandfathers agreed to tran.sfer the titles and 
^ro]^rty to the younger of the tw'o. When we 
first spoke of the matter I was not aware of 
the existence of a saving clause. 1 cannot 
suppose you ignorant of it. That clause provided 
that if Leone Saracinesca married and had a 
lawful heir, the deed should be null and void. 
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that I had never heard that Leone had any 
living descendants, and should therefore have 
attaimed no importance to the word4 if I likd 
seen them.” 

“I believe you,” said Giacinto, calmly. 
The old man’s eyes flashed. r 

“ I ahvays take it for granted that I am 
believed,” lie answered. “ Will you give me 
your word that you are what you assert 
yourself to bo, Giovanni Saracinesca, the great- 
grandson and lawful heir of Leone ?” 

“Certainly, I pledge my honour that I am p 
and I, too, expect to bo believed by you.” 

There was something in tho tone of the answer 
that struck a sympathetic cord in Saracinesca’s 
nature. San Giacinto had risen to his feet, and 
there was something in the huge, lean strength 
of him, in the bold look of his eyes, in the ring 
of his deep-voice, that inspired respect. Rough 
he was, and not over refined or carefully trained 
in the ways of the world, cruel perhaps, and 
overbearing too; but he was every inch 
a Saracinesca, and the old man felt it. 

“ I believe you,” answered the prince. “ You 
may take possession when 3 'ou please. I am, 
Don Leone, and you are the head of the 
house.” 

He made a gesture full of dignity, as though 
resigning then and there his name and the house 
in wdiich he lived, to him w’ho was lawfully 
entitled to both. The action was magnificent 
and W'orthy of tlie man. 1’here was a superb 
disregard of consequences in his readiness to 
give up everything rather than keep for 
a moment what was not his, which affected San 
Giacinto strangely. In justice to the latter it 
must be remembered that he ,had not tho 
faintest idea that ho was the ifistrument of 
a gigantic fraud from w'liich he was to derive 
the chief advantage. He instinctively bowed 
I in acknowledgment of his cousin's generous 
cnuduct. 

“I sliall not take advantage of your magna¬ 
nimity,” ho said, “ until the law has sanctioned 


He did marry, as you knoAv. I am his direct 
descendant, and have chiMren of my own by 
my first marriage. X cannot therefore allow tho 
the clause in questii>n to remain in abeyance 
any longer. With all due respect to you, I am 
obliged to tell you quite frankly that, in law, 
I am Prince Saracinesca.” 

' Having thus stated his position as plainly as 
possible, 8an Giacinto folded his great hands 
upon his knee and leaned against the back of his 
chair. Saracinesca lookc<l as though he were 
about to make some hasty answer, but he con¬ 
trolled his intention and rose to his feet. After 
walking twice up and down tho room, he came 
and stood in front of his cousin. 

“ Let us be plain in what we say,” he began. 
“I give you my word that, until Montevarchi 
sent back those papers the other day, I did not 
know wdiat they contained. I had not read 
them for thirty years, and at that time tho 
clause escaped me, I dd not remember to have 
notice^ it. This may have l>een duo to the fact 


my doing so.” 

^ ‘As you please,” answered the othci\ “ I have 
nothing to conceal from tho law, hut I am 
projudiceil against lawyers. Do as you think 
t>est. A family council can settle the matter as 
well as the courts.” 

“ Your confidence in me 'is generous and 
noble. I prefer, however, that tho tribunal 
should examine the matter.” 

* ‘ As you plea.se,” r(?peated Saracinesca. There 
wa.s no reason for prolonging an interview 
which coilld not be agreeable to either party. 
The old man renlained standing. ‘ ‘ No opposition 
will be made to the suit,” he said. “You Will 
simply produce your pef^ers in proper form, and 
I will declare myself satisfied.” He held out 
his hand. 

“ J trust you will bear mo no ill-^ill,” <jaid 
San Giacinto rather awkwardly. 

“For taking what is yours and not %iine? 
Not in tho least. Good evening.” 

8 an Giacinto left the room. When he was 
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gone, Saraciuoflca stood still for a moment, and 
then sank into a chair. His strong nature had 
sustained him through the meeting and would 
sustain him to tiip end, but he was terribly 
shaken, and feft a strange sensation of numbness 
in the back of his head, which was quite new to 
him. For some minutes he sat still as though 
dazed cand only half conscious. Then he rose 
again, shook himself as though to get rid of 
a ba(l dream and rang the bell. Ho sent for 
Giovanni, wlio appeared immediately. 

“ San Giacinto has been hero,’’ he said quickly. 
“He is the man. You had bettor tell your 
wife, as she will want to collect her thing? 
before wo leave the house.” 

Giovanni was staggered by his father’s 
impetuosity. He had realised that the danger 
existed, but it had always scorned indefinitely 
far removed. • 

“I suppose there will be some legal proceedings 
before everything is settled,” he said with more 
calmness thjjn he felt. 

“ What’is that to us? We must go, soonei 
or later.” 

“And if the courts do not decide in his 
favour, what tluiJi V 

“There is no doubt about it,” answered the 
prince, pacing the room as liis excitement 
returned. “ You and I are nobody. We had 
better go and live in an inn. That man is 
honest. I hate him, but he is honest. Why do 
you stand there staring at me? Were you no 
the first to say that if we are impostors we 
should give up everything of our own free-will ? 
And now you seem to think that I will fight the 
suit! That is your logic ! That is all the con¬ 
sistency >’!4 u have acquired in your travels ! 
Go and tell your wife that you are nobody, 
that I am nobody! Go and tell her to give 
you a title, a name fur men to call you by ! 
Go into the market and see wlietlier you can 
find *a name for your father! Go and hire 
a house for us to live in, when that Neapolitan 
devil has brought Flavia Montevarelii to live in 
the palace where your mother died, wliere you 
were born—poor Giovanni! Not that T pity you 
any more than I pity myself. Why should I ? 
You are young and have done this house the 
honour to spend most of your life out of it. 
-v But aftey all—p<x>r Giovanni! ” 

Saracinesca seized his son’s hand and looked 
into hig eyes; The young nan’s face was per¬ 
fectly calm, almost serene in its expression of 
indifference to misfortune. His whole soul \vaa 
preoccupied by greater and nobler em*otions 
than any which could be caused by worldly loss. 
Ho had been with C again, had talked 
with her, and had s^gin that look in her face 
which he had learned to dread more than ho 
had ever dreaded anything in his life# What 
w%3 life.itself without that wdiich her eyes 
refused?*' 
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Prince Montevarcui wits very mii^ su^prii^ed 
when he was told that Anastase Gouache 
to see him, and as he was very much occiijued 
with the details of the suit his first impulse was 
to decline the visit. Although he had no idea 
that matters had. already gone so far between 
the Zouave and Faustina, he was not, however, 
so blind as the young girl had suppotjied him to 
be. Ho was naturally observant, «like most men 
who devote their lives to the pursuit of thei|^ 
own interests, and it had not escaped him 
that Faustina and Gouache were very often to 
be seen talking together in the world. Had ho 
possessed a sense of humour he might possibly 
have thought that it would be inexpressibly 
comical if Gouache should take it into his heatl 
to fall in love with the girl; but the Italians 
are not a humorous people, and the idea did 
not suggest itself to the old gentleman. He 
consented to receive Gouache because he thought 
the opportunity would be a good one for reading 
the young man a lecture upon the humility of 
hia station, and upon the arrogance he displayed 
in devoting himself thus openly to the daughter 
of Casa Montevarchi. 

“Good-day, Monsieur Gouache,” he said 
solemnly, as Anastase entered. “Pray be 
seated. To M^hat do I owe the honour of your 
visit ?” 

Anastase had put on a perfectly new uniform 
for the interview, and his movements were more 
than usually alert and his manners a shade more 
elaborate and formal than on ordinary occasions. 
He felt and behaved as 3 'oung men of good birth 
do who are serving their year in the arm^, an<l 
who, having put on their smartest tunic/'hope 
that in a half light they may be taken for 
officers. 

“ Will j-'Dii allow me to explain my position 
in the first place?” ho askeef, seating himself 
and twisting his cap slowl}' in his hands, 

“ Your position ? By all means, if you desire 
to do so. It is an excellent rule in all discourses 
to put tlie definition before the argument. 
Nevertheless, if you would inform me of the 
nature of the affair, it might help me to under¬ 
stand 3 'ou better.” 

“It is very delicate—but I will try to be 
plain. What lam, I think you know alread^^ 
I am a painter and I have been successful. 
For the present, I am a Zouave, but my military 
service does not greatly’ interfere with my pro¬ 
fession. We have a good deal of time upon our 
hands. My pictures bring me ^ larger income 
than I can spend.” 

“ I congratulate you,” observed Montevarchi, 
opening his small eyes in some astonishment, 
“ I'he pursuit of the fine arts is not generally 
very lucrative. For myself, I confess that I am 
satisfied with those treasures which my father 
j^ias left me. I am ^ry fond of pictures, it is 
true; but vou will understand that, when 
a gallery is filled, it is full. You comprehend, 
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I arn ^ure? I ittght wishIfeo' own some 

of the virork#;# ttorfih French school, the 
double possessing already so 

canvs^e the sUlf stronger consiaera- 
iioiit ihy nbited fortune-^^yes, limited, I assure 

■ “Pardon me,” interrupted Gouache, whoso 
face reddened suddenly, “ I had no intention of 
proposing to sell you a picture. I am not in the 
habit* of advertising myself nor of soliciting 
orders for ray work.” 

“ My cKiar sir ! ” exclaimed the prince, seeing 
that he was on a wrong^ck, “ have I s^iggested 
i^uch a thing ? If my words conveyed the idea, 
pray accept all my excuses. Since you had 
mentioned the subject of art, my thoughts 
naturally were directed to my gallery of 
pictures. I am delighted to hear of your 
success, for you know how much interest we 
all feel in him who was the victim of such an 
unfortunate accident, duo doubtless to the care¬ 
lessness of my men.” 

“ Pray do not recall that! Your liospitality 
more than repaid me for the little I su fibred. 
The matter concerning which I wish to speak 
to you is a yery serious one, and I hope you 
will believe that I have considered it well be¬ 
fore taking a step which may at first surprise 
yoii. To be plain, I come to ask you to confer 
upon me the honour of Donna Faustina Monte- 
varchi’s hand.” 


“ But, dear MonsiUul 00^^^ ^;fear that 
this is quite^mpossible ! In the place, n^y 
daughter's nrti.rriage is already ^^imiliged/ The 
negotiations have been proceeding for some tinje 
—she is to marry Frangipani—you must heve 
heard it. And, moreover, with Ml due r<^peot 
for the position you have gained by your imihei^ 
talent—immense, my dear friend, I am the first 
to say it—the instability of human affairs obligee, 
me to seek for lier a fortune, which depends 
upon the vulgar possession of wealth rather than 
upon those divine gifts of genius with which you 
are so richly endowed,” , 

The change from anger to flattery was So 
sudden that Gouache was confounded and oonld 
not find words in which to answer what was 
said to him. Montevarchi’s eyes had lost their 
expression of astonishment, and a bland smile 
played a^out the corners of his sour mouth, while 
he rubbed his bony hands slowly together, nodding 
his head at every comma of his elaborate speech. 
Anastase saw, however, that there was not the 
slightest hope that his proposal wbvld ever.be 
entertained, and by his own sensations he 
knew that he had always expected tliis resultr 
He felt no disappointment, and it seemed 
to him that he was in the same position 
in which he had been before ho had spoken. 
On the other hand, he was outraged by the 
words that had fallen from Montevarchi's lips 
in the first moments of anger and astonishment. 


. Montevarchi leaned back in his chair, speech¬ 
less with amaxement. He seemed to gasp for 
breath as his long fingers pressed the green table- 
cover before him. His small eyes wore wide 
open, and his toothless jaw dropped. Gouache 
feared that he was going to be taken ill. 

“You!” cried the old man in a cracked voice, 
whe||^he had recovered himself enough to be able 
to speak. 

“ Yes,” answere<l Anastase, who was beginning 
to feel very nervous as he observed the first 
results of his propo.sal. He had never before 
quite realised how utterly absurd the match 
would seem to ^.lontevarcbi. “ Yes,” he re¬ 
peated. “ Is the idea so surprishig ? Is it 
inconceivable to you that I should love your 
daughter? Can you not understand-” 

“I understand that you are wlioll}’' mad !” 
exclaimed the prince, still staring at his visitor 
in blank astonishment. 

“•No, I am not mad, I love Donna Faus¬ 
tina-” 

“ You ! You dare to love Faustina ! You, 
a painter, a man with a profession and with 
nothing but what you earn ! You, a Zouave, 
a roan without a name, without-” 

“ You are an old man, prince, but the fact of 
my having made you an honourable proposition 
does not give you the rig’.it to insult me.” fi'he 
wohi.s were spoken in a sliarp, determined voice, 
and brought Montevarchi to bis senses. He 
was a terrible coward and would rather go to 
a considerable expense th^n face an angry man. 

“ Insult you, my dear sir ? I would not thitil^ 
of it I %ho answered in a very diflerent tone. \ 


A painter, a man wdth a profession, without 
a name ! Gouache was too human not to feel 
the sting of each truth as it was uttered. He 
would have defined himself in very much the 
same way without the least false pride ; but to 
hear his own estimate of hiruse^, given by 
another person as the true one, was hard to 
bear. A painter, yes—ho was proud of it. 
A man with a profession, yes—was it not far 
nobler to earn money by good work than to 
inherit what others had stolen in former temes ? 
A man without a name — w'as not his own 
beginning to be famous, and w'^as it not better to 
make the name Gouache glorious by bis own 
efforts than to be called Orsini because one’s 
ancestor.s had been fierce and lawdess as bears, 
or Sciarra l>ccause one’s progenitor had slapped 
the face of a Pope? Doubtless it was a finer 
thing to be great by one’s o^n efforts in the, 
pursuit of a noble art than to inherit a greatness 
originally founded upon a superior rapacity 
and a greater physical strength than had 
characterised the ordinary men of the period. 
Nevertheless, Gouac.he know with shame that at 
that moment hq wished that his name could be 
changed to Frangipani, and the fabric of. his 
independence, of whiclj ^he had so long be^ 
proud, was shaken to its foundations as he 
realised^, that in spite of all fame, all glory, all 
genius, he could never bo what the mise^^^ 
cowafdly, lying old man before hitfi was by 
birth—a Roman prince. The conclusion was at 
once inexpressibly humiliating and supropicly 
ludicrous. Ho felt himself laughable in his dwn 
eyes, and was conscious that a smile wis on his^ 


which Mont€>yeii|<<hi> npt ufi^Scrstand. 

The old ^htlptiian was still talk^. - 

r cannotfteli you,” he was Mying, “ how 
it>uch I regi’et niyjiotal inability to comply with 
request which evidently proceeds from the 
beat motives, I might almost say from the heart 
itself. Alas I my dear friend, we are not all 
musters of our actions. The cares of a household 
like min© require a foresight, an hourly atten- 
tionv an unselfish devotion which we can only 

hope to obtain by constant-” 

He was going to st^ “by constant recourse to 
prayer,” but he reflected that Gouache was 
proDahly not of a religious turn of mind, and ho 
changed, the sentence. 

constant study of the subject. 
Situated as I am, a Roman in the midst of 
Romans, I am obliged to consider the traditions 
of my own people in respect of all the great 
affairs of life. Believe me, I entreat you, that, 
far from having any prejudice against yourself, 

I should rejoice sincerely could I take you by 
the handand call you my son. But how can 
, I act ? What can I do ? Go to your own 
country, dear Monsieur Gouache; think no 
more of us or of our daughters, marry a woman 
of your own nation, and you will nob be 
disappointed in your dreams of matrimonial 
felicity! ” ‘ 

“ In other words, you refuse altogether to 
listen to my proposal ? ” By this time Gouache 
was able to put tlic question calmly. 

“Alas, yea I” replied the prince, with an air 
of mock regret that exasperated the young man 
beyond measure. “I cannot think of it, though 
you are indeed a most sympathetic young man.” 

“ In that case I will not trcsj)ass upon your 
time any longer,” said Gouache, who was 
beginning to fear lest his coolness should forsake 
him. 

As he descended the broad marble stairs his. 
deteStation of the old hypocrite overcame him, 
and his wrath broke out. 

“ You shall pay me for this some day, you old 
scounclrel I ” he said aloud, very savagely. 

Montevarchi remained in his study' after 
Gouache had gone. A sour smile distorted his 
thin lips, and the expression became more and 
more accented until the old man broke into 
^ a laugh that %ang drily against the vaulted 
ceiling. Someone knocked at the door, and 
his merriment disappeared instantly. Arnoldo 
Mesohini entered the room. There was some 
thing unusual about his appearance ^ which 
attracted the prince’s attention at once. 

“ Has anything happened ? ^ 

** Everything. The case is Your 

EtcoUency’s sondn-hiH' is Prince Saracinesca.” 

The librarian’s bright eyes gleamed with ex 
ultatioft and there was a slight flush in Jiis 
cH^ka that contrasted oddly with his yellow 
skin, ' A disagreeable smile made hisintdligent 
face more ttgly than usual. He stood half way 
bet’^een the door and his employer, his long 
arms b^ging awkxvardly by his sides, his head 
' tnrtiat forward, his knees a little bent, assuming 
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by habit a scfyile aEtitu^b of attention, 
betraying in his look that " he felt himself his 
master’s master. ' ' 

Montevarchi started Its he heand the news.. 
Then ho leaned eagerly across the table, his 
fingers as UvSual slowly scratching the green 
jloth. 

“Are you quite sure of it?” ho asked in a 
/rembling voice. ‘ ‘ Haye you got the verdict ? ” 
Meschini produced a tattered pocket-book, 
and drew from it a piece of stamped paper, 
whicli he carefully unfolded and rhanded to the 
prince. 

There is an attested note of it. See for 
yourself.” 

Montevarchi liastily looked over the small 
document, and his face flushed slowly till it 
was almost purple, while the paper quivered in his 
bold. It was clear that everything had succeeded 
as he had hoped, and that his most sanguine 
ixpectations were fully realised. His thoughts 
uddenly recurred to Gouache, and he laughed 
again at the young man’s assurance. 

Was Saracinesca in the court?” he asked 
present ly. 

No. There was no one connected with the 
case except the lawyers on each side. It did 
not amount to a trial. The Signor Marchese’s 
side produced the papers proving his identity, 
and the original deed was submitted. The 
prince’s side stated that his I]xcelleiicy was. 
lonvinced of the justice of the claim and would 
make no opposition. Thereupon the court 
granted an order to the eifect that the Signor 
Marchese was the heir provided for in the 
clause and was entitled to enjoy all the advan¬ 
tages arising from the inheritance ; but that, as 
there was no opposition made by the defendants, 
the subsequent transactions would be left^ the 
hands of the family, the court reserving the 
power to enforce tlie transfer in c^ise any 
difliculty should arise hereafter. Of course, it 
will take several months to make the division, 
as the Signor Marchese will only receive the 
direct inheritance of his great-grandfather, 
while the Saracinesca retain all that has come 
to them Viy their marriages during the last fefir 
generations.” 

“ Of course. Who will be employed to make 
the division ? ” 

“ Half Rome, I fancy. It will be an endless 
business.” 

“But San Giacinto is princt^ He will do 
homage for his titles next Epiphany.” 

“ Yes. He must present his ten pounds of 
wax and a silver bowl—cheap!” observed 
Meschini with a grin. 

It may be explained hero that the families of 
the Roman nobility were all subject to a yearly 
tribute of merely nominal value, which they 
presented to the Pope at the Feast of the 
Epiphany. The custom was feudal, the Pope 
having been the feudal lord of all the noblja 
until 1870. The tribute generally consisted of 
a certain weight of pure wax, or of apiece of 
silver of a specified value, or sometimes^f both. 
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As an^astanc^^f the survival of such customs “X sklq^uite readv to bi^ve it. Thetransac- 
I may mention the case of Jion has be€|i as providential for me as for the 
'Ipogr^ti tdsh family winch to this day receives Signor Marchifee.” : 

from another a yearly tribiite, paid alternatel}^ “Yes/^ answered the prij^/ie rather drily, 
in the shape of a golden rose and a golden And now, my dear Meschini, will you leave 
spur. me for a time? I have appointeS this hour to 

“So we have won everything!” exclaimed see my last remaining daughter concerning her 
Montevarchi after a pause, looking hard at the marriage. She is the last of those fair flowers ! 
librarian, a? though trying to read his thoughts. Ah me! How sad a thing it is to part .wdth 
“ We have won overyLhilig, and the thanks are those we love so well! But we have tlie consola- 
due to you, my gocnl friend, to you, the faithful tion of knowing that it is for their good, that 
and devotfcd companion who has helped me to consolation, that satisfaction which only come 
accomplish this act of true justice. Ah, lu>.v to us when u'c have faithfully done our duty. 
Carr I ever express to yoil|hiy gratitude ! ” Return to your library, therefore, Meschini, for 

“The means of expression were mentioned in the present. The consciousness of good well 
our agreement,” answered ]\Ieschini with a done is yours also to-day, and will soothe the 
servile inclination. “I agreed to do the work hours of solitude and make your now labours 
for your Excellency at a certain fixed price, as sweet. The reward of righteousness is in itself 
your Excellency may remember. Beyond that and of itself. Good-bye, my friend, good-b 3 ^e ! 

1 ask nothing. I am too humble an individual Thank you, thank you-” 

to enjoy the honour of Prince Montevarchi^s “Would it be agreeable to your Excellency 
personal gratitude.” to let me have the money now?” asked the 

“Yes, of course, but that is mere money!” librarian. There was a firmness in tfie^ tone that 
said the old gentleman somewdiat hastily, hut startled Montevarchi. 

contemptuously withal. “Gratitude proceeds “What money?” he inquired with a well-*' 
from the heart, not from the purse. When feigned surprise. “ 1 do not understand.” 

I think of all tlie work you have done, of the “Twenty thousand scudi, the price of the 
unselfish w^ay in wliicli you have devoted your- work,” replied Meschini, with alarming blunt- 
self to this object, I feel that money can never ness. 

repay you. IVIoney is sordid trash, Meschini, “Twenty thousand scudi !” cried the prince, 
sordid trash ! Let us not talk about it. Are we | “ I roiiienrber that there was some mention of 
not friends? The most delicate sensibilities of; a sum—two thousand, I think, I said. Ever\, 
ray soul rejoice wlieu I consider what \vc have that i.s enormous, but T was carried away in the 
accompli si ie<i together. There is not another excitement of the moment. We are all liahhi 
man in Rome w^hom I would trust as I trust to such weakness-’’ 

you, most faithful of men ! ” “You agreed to pay qio twenty thousand 

“The Signor Principe is too kind,” replied scudi in cash on the day that tlie^u:erdict was 
Meschini. “Nevertheless, I repeat that I am given in favour of your son-in-laM%” 
quite unworthy of such gratitude for having “1 never agreed to anything of the kind, 
merely performed my part in a business transac- My dear friend, success has quite turned your 
tion, eapecially in one wherein my own interests head ! 1 have not so miicli nioiie^' at my disposal 

w^ere so deeply concerned.” in the whole world.” t 

“My only regret is that my son-in-law can “You cannot afibrd to make a fool of me,” 
never know the share 3 ’ou have had in his cried Meschini, making a step forward. His 
.success. But that, alas, is quite impossible, face was red with anger, and his long arnisf made 
How, indeed, would it be practicable to inform odd ge.stures. “Will you me the monet^ 
him ? And my daughter, too ! 8he would or not ? ” 

remember y'ou in all her innocent })rayers, even If you take this tone with me I wdll pay you 
as I shall do henceforth ! No, Mescliini, it is nothing whatever. I shall even cease to feel 

oixlained that I, and I alone, should bo the any sense of gratitude-” , ^ 

means of expre.ssing to j'ou the heartfelt thanks “ To hell with 3 "our gratitude ! ” exclaimed 
of those whom you have so highly benefited, the other, fiercely. “ Kitlicr you pay me the 
bttt who unfortunately can never know the moiiej^ now, or I go at once to tlie authorities 
name of their benefactor. Tell me now, dirl and denounce the whole treachery.” 
the men of the law look long at the documents ? “You will onl}*^ go*to the galleys if you do,” 
Did they show any hesitation? Have you any “ You will go v^^ith me.” 
reason to believe that their attention was roused, “ Notatall. Have youany proof that I have had 
^arrested by—by the writing ? ” anything to do with the rgtatter ? I tell you that 

“No, indeed ! I should be a poor workman you are quite mad. If you wanted to play this 
if a parcel of lawyers could detect my hand- trick on jne you should have made me sign an 
writing! ” agreement. Even then I would have argued 

“It is a miracle!” exclaimed Montevarchi, that sUnce you had forged the documents you 
devoutly. “ I consider that Heaven has inter- had, of course, forged the agreement also. »But 
directl^r to accompli^i the ends of justice, you have nothing, not so much as a scrap of 
An angel guided your hana, my dear friend, to paper to show against me. Be reasonable and 
make ym the instminent of good ! ” . I will be magnanimous. I will give you the . 
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two thousand I spoke Sf in the hea^f alfticipa-1 turned out to be Prince Saracines^a^ liia deter-c 

tion-’’ ^ “ ^mination to match Faustina with i>angipani, 

“ You will the the twenty thousand yon would he even stronger than it had been before, 
solemnly i^romisei^me,’’ said Moschini, with Hence his sudden wish to see Faustina and to 
concentrated afiger. prepare her mind for what was about to take 

Montevarchi rose slowly from his chair and place. All at once it seemed as though he could 
rang the bell. He knew that Meschini would not act quickly enough to satisfy his desire of 
not be so foolish as to expose himself, and would •accomplishment. He felt as an old man may 
continue to hope that he miglit iiltiiuately get feel wlvo, at the end of a busy life, sees couiit- 
what he asked. less tliiiurs before liiiu which he would still do 


“I cannot argue wdth a madman,” he said, 
calmly. 

He was not in the least afraid of the librarian. 
The idea never entered his mind that the middle- 
aged, round-shouldered scholar could be dan¬ 
gerous, A single word from (louaehe, a glance 
of the artist’s eye had cowed him less than an 
hour ago; but Mescliiiii’s fury left him indifferent. 
The latter saw tliat for the present there was 
nothing to be done, continue such a scene 
before a servant would be the worst kind of 
folly. 

We will talk the matter over at another 
't4me,” he said sullenly, as he left tlic study by 
a small door which opened upon a corridor in 
(tonimunication with the library. 

Montevarchi sent llie servant who answered 
the bell Avith a message begging Donna Faustina 
to come to the study at once. Since it was to 
be a day of intervieAvs he determined to state 
the case plainly to his daughter, and bid her 
make ready to comply with Ins will in case the 
match with Frangipani turned out to be possiV)le. 
He seemed no more disturbed by Mes< hini’s 
anger than if the aflair had not coiicerntjd him 
in the leasb«» He had, indeed, long foreseen 
wdiat would occur, and CA^en at the moment 
when he had promised the bribe he Avas fully 
dotorniined ncA^er to pay it. The librarian liail 
taken the bait greedily, and it Avas his own 
fault if the result did not suit him. He had no 
redress, as Montevarchi had told him ; there 
was not so much as a note to serve, as a record 
of the ^.bargain. Mcsc.hiiii had executed the 
forgery, and he would haA e to ruin himself in 
order to bring any pressure to bear upon liis 
employer. This the latter felt sure that lie 
would not do, even if driven to extremities. 
Meschini’s nature was avaricious, and there w^as 
no reason to suppose that he was tired of life, 
or ready to go .to tho galleys for a bit of personal 
vengeance, when, by exercising a little patience, 
he might ultimately hope to get some advantage 
out of the crime he had committed. M4>nte- 
varchi meant to pay him what he considered 
a fair price for the work, and he did not se6 that 
Meschini had any means of compelling him to 
ay more. Now that' Elie thing was done, ho 
egan to regret that he himself had not made 
some agreement with San Giacinto, ^but a 
moAient’s reflection sufficed to banish* the 
thougiit as unworthy of his superior astute¬ 
ness. His avarice was on a large scale and 
was merging into ambition. It might have 
beep foreseen that, after having married one of 
His two remaining daughters to a man who had 


and hates tho iliouglit of dying befonc all are 
done. A feverish liaste to cornpltjte this last 
step in the aggrandisement of his family, OA’'er- 
caine the old prince. He couUl not understand 
wliy he had submitted to wasting his time Avith 
Gouache an<i Mi;ychini instead of busying him¬ 
self actively in the accomplislimcnt of his 
purpose. 'I'lierc Avas no reason for AA'aiting any 
longer. Frangipani’s father had already half 
agreed to tho match, and Avhat remained to'^bo 
done involved only a question of linancial 
details. 

As lie sat waiting for Faustina a great horror 
of death rose suddenly and clearly before him. 
He Avas not a very old man and he Avoiild have 
found it iiard to account for tho sensation. Jt 
is a notable fact, too, that lie feared death 
rather because it might prevent him from 
carrying out his intentions, than because his 
conseieiieo was*burdened Avith the recollection 
of many misdeeds. His whole existence had 
l>eeii passed in such an intrieat(j lab\rrinth of 
duplicity towards others and towards himself 
that lie no longer distinguislujd hetween the true 
and tlie untrue. Even in this last great fraud 
he had so consistently deceived his own sense 
of A'cracity that he almost felt himself to 
be the instrument of justice he assumed to be. 
The case A\^as a delicate one, too, for The most 
unprejudiced ijcrsoii could hardly have escaped 
feeling sympathy for San Giacinto, tlie \dctim 
of his *ancestors imprudence. Montevarchi 
found it very easy to believe that it was 
permissible to employ any means in order to 
gain such an end, and although he might have 
regarded the actual work of the forgery in tho 
light of a crime, venial indeed, though contrary 
to tlie hiAv, Ins own share in the transaction, as 
instigator of the deed itself, appeared to be 
defensible by a Avhole multitude of reasons. 
8 au Giaci?iio, by all tho traditions of primo¬ 
geniture dear to the heart of the Roman noblo^ 
AA^as the head of the family of Saraciiiesca. But 
for a piece of folly, hardly to be equalled in 
Montevarchi’s experience, San Giacinto would 
have been in possession of the estates and titles 
without opposition or contradiction since tho 
day of his father’s death. Tho more fact that 
the Saraciiiesca had not defended the case 
proved that they admitted tho justice of their 
cousin’s claims. Had old Leone foreseen the 
contingency of a marriage in his old age, he 
would either never have signed the deed at all^^ 
(it else he would have introduced just such 
a conditional clause as had been forged by 
Meschini. When a great injustice has been 
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GioY»mii Wgbt her at once. As 
sSoQ. as he began to speak, however. Corona led 
hiin away to the window whore they had stood 
together a few hours earlier. 

“ Corona—what I told her is not all. There 
is something else. Moschini had forged the 
papers which gave the property to San Giacinto. 
Montovaroki had promised him twenty thousand 
scudi for the job. It was because he would not 
pay the money that Moschini killed' him. Do 
you understand ? *’ 

“ You T.ill have eveiything after all ? ’’ 

“ Everything—but we must give San Giacinto 
a share. He has behaved like a herb. He 
found it all out and made Meschini confess. 
When he knew the truth he did not move a 
muscle of his face, but offered my father the 
deed he had just signed as a memento of the 
occasion.” 

“ Then he will not take anything, any 
more than you would, or your father. Is it 
quite sure, Giovanni? la there no possible 
mistake ? ” 

“No. It is absolutely certain. The original 
documents are in this house.” 

“I am glad then, for y^ou, dear,” aiuswered 
Corona. “ It would have been very hard for 
you to bear-” 

“After this morning? After the other day | 
in Holy Office?” asked Giovanni, lookin^f deep 
into her splendid eyes. “Can anything be hard 
to bear if you love me, darling?” 

“Oh, my beloved ! I wanted to hear you say 


ihmi& 

itilier hbad Mmk upon Ids shoulderiSj^ 
though;' wmiH that perfect re^ m 
which she had once ep longed. . ' . . 

Here ends the second act in the hlsfcpij'* df 
the Saracinesca. To trace their »t(M*y fiu^jjh^r. 
would be to enter upon an entirely different* 
series of events, less unusual perhaps in them¬ 
selves, but possibly worthy of description as 
embracing that period during which Kome anj^' 
the Homans began to bo transformed /fnd 
modernised. In the occurrences that followed, 
both political and social, the Saracinesca boro 
a part, in that blaze of gaiety which for many 
reasons developed during the winter of the 
Oilcumenical Council, in the fall of the temporal 
power, in the social confusion that succeeded 
that long-expected catastrophe, and which led 
by rapid dpgrees to the present state of things. 
If tliere are any left who still feel an interest in 
Giovanni and Corona, the historian may once 
more resume his task and set forth in succession 
the circumstances through which *chey have 
passed .sincio that memorable morning they spent 
at the Palazzo Montevarchi. They themselves 
are facts, and, as such, are a part of the century 
in which we live ; whether they are interesting 
facts or not is for others to judge, and if the 
verdict denounces them as flat, unprofitable, 
and altogether dull, it is not their fault; the 
blame must be imputed to him who, knowing 
them well, has failed in an homjst attempt 
to show them as they are. 
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C&h ' yoS;: seo^iin^it in a 

riatte exeottte a imttola in the* 

’’fiilili Jforgiein -Oan you oharigo an ounce of 
sefttiirij^nt-jtotQ gGdd silver scudi and make it 
pg^ifor, a Jouitiey in the hot weather ? No, no, 
ray child. Heaven knows that I am not 
ayari^pi^pts* Few men, I think, know; better 
tjjiiij^MvIliLat wealth is perishable stuff—but. so 
is tSP'liibrtal body, and the perishable must be 
nou^isj^d with the perishable, lest dust rotura 
to dvist sooner than it would in the ordinary 
course of nature. Money alone will not give 
ha|)piness, but it is, nevertheless, most important 
to possess a certain amount of it.” 

would rather do wilh«)ut it than be 
miserable all niy life for having got it.” 

“Miserable all your life? Why should you 
bo miserable ? No woman should bo unhappy 
who is married to a good man. My dear, this 
matter admits of no discussion. Frangipani 
is young, handsome, of irreproachable moral 
character, heir to a great fortune and to a great 
name. You desire to be in love. Good. Love 
will come, the reward of having chosen wisel}'. 
It will be time enough then to think of your 
sentiments. Dear me ! if we all began life by 
thinking of seiitimcn t, where would our existence 
endr” 

“ Will you please tell me wliether you liave 
quite decided that I am to marry Frangipani ?” 
Faustina found her father’s discourses intoler¬ 
able, and, moreover, she had something to say 
which would be hard to express and still harder 
to sustain by her actions. 

“ If you insist upon my giving yon an answer, 
which you ^^.nust have already foreseen, I am 
willing to tell you that I have quite decided 
upon the match.” 

“I cannot marry him !” exclaimed Faustina, 
clasping her hands together and looking into 
her father’s face. 

“ My dear,” answered Montevarchi, with 
a smile, “ it is absolutely decided. We cannot 
draw Vaek. You must inarry^hiin.” 

“Must, papa? Oh, think what you are 
saying ! I am not disobedient, indeed I arn 
not. I have always submitted to you in every¬ 
thing. But this—-no, not this. Bid me do 
anything else—any thing ” 

“But, my child, nothing else would produce 
the same resujt. Bo reasonable. You tell me 
to impose some other duly upon you. That is 
not what I want. I must see you married 
before I die, and I am an ojd man. Each^year, 
each day, may be my last. OJ what use would 
It be, that you should make another sacrifice to 
please me, when the one thing I desire is to see 
you well settled with A good husband ? I have 
clone'what I could. I have procured you the 
b^t match in all Rome, and now you ^implore 
me to spare you, to reverse my decision, ito tell 
iay old ftiend Frangipani that you will not have 
his son, and to go out into the market to find 
ou another helpmeet. It is not reasonable, 
'.had' e*pe<>ted more dutiful conduct from 
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“Is it midutifulnot to beabh§ to love a mar: 
one hardly knows, when one is^ ordered to^ do 

“ You will make mo lose my patiej^j^i^ 
Faustina!” exclaimed Montevarchi, m. angry»^ 
.tones. “ Have I not explained to you tl^ 
nature of love ? Have I not told you that ybii- 
can love your husband as much as you please ? 
Is it not a father’s duty to direct the affections 
of his child as I wish to do, and is it not the 
child’s first obligation to submit to its father’s 
will and guidance? What more wo\ild you 
have ? In truth, you are very exacting ! ” 

“I am very unhappy!” The young girl 
turned away and rested her elbow on the table, 
supporting her chin in her hand. She stared 
absently at the old bookcases as though she 
were trying to read the titles upon the dingy 
bindings. Montevarchi understood her words 
to convey a submission, and changed his tSbne 
once more. 

“ Well, well, niy dear, you will never regret 
your oV)cdience,” ho said. “Of course, my 
beloA^ed child, it is never easy to see things as it 
is best that wo should see them, I see that you 
have yielded at last-r” 

“I have not yielded in the least!” cried 
Faustina, suddenly facing him, with an expres¬ 
sion he had never seen before. 

“What do you mean?” asked Montevarchi, 
in considerable astonishment. 

“ What I say. I will not marry Frangipani 
—I will not! I)o you understand?” 

“No. I do not understand such language 
from my daughter ; and as for your determina¬ 
tion, I tell you that you will most certainly end 
by acting as I wish you to act.” . 

“ You cannot force me to marry. What can 
you do ? You can put me into a convent. Do 
you tliink that would make me change 
mind? I would thank God for any 
wliich I might find refuge from such tySSljmy.” 

“My daughter,” replied the prince, in bland 
tones, “I am fully resolved not to 
with you. Your iindutiful conduct ^iKeeds 
from ignorance, which is never an offence, thot^h 
it is always a misfortune. If you will have 
a little patience-” 

“I have none!” exclaimed Faustina, exas¬ 
perated by her father’s manner. “ My undutiful 
conduct does not proceed from ignorance—it 
proceeds from love, from Ipve for another maii^ 
whom I will marry if I marry anyone.” 

“Faustina!” cried Montevarchi, holding up 
his hands in horror and amazement. “ Do you 
dare to use such language to your father ! ” 

“ I dare do anything, everything—I dare 
oven tell you the name of the. man I love— 
Anastase Gouache ! ” 

“ My child ! My child ! This is too horrible! ^ 
I must really send for your mother.” 

“ Do what you will.” 

Faustina had risen to her feet and was stand? 
Ing before one of thef old bookcases, her bands 
folded before her, her eyes, on fire, her delicate, 
mouth scornfully bent. was 
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<3realljr startled almost out of his senses, moved 
cautiously towards the bell, looking steadily at 
his daughter all the while as though he dreaded 
somo fresh outbreak. There was something 
ludicrous in liis behaviour which, at another 
time, would not have escaped the young girl. 
Now’, liow^evcr, she w’as too much in earnest to 
perceive anything except the danger of her 
position and the necessity for remaining firm at 
any cost. She did not understand w'hy her 
mother ^m 3 to be called, but she felt that she 
could face all her family if necessary. She kept j 
her eyes upon her fa|her and was hardly 
conscious that a servant entered the room. 
Montevarchi sent a message requesting tlv,. 
princess to come at onco. Then he turned again 
towards Faustina. 

You can hardly suppose,” he observed, “that 
I take seriously what you liave just said ; but 
you are evidently very much excited, and your 
mother’s presence will, I trust, have a soothing 
effect. You must bo aware that it is very 
WTong to utter such monstrous untruths—oven 
in jest-” 

‘ I am in earnest, I will marry ^lonsieur 
Gouache or I will marry no one.’* 

Montevarchi really believed that his daughter’s 
mind w*as deranged. His interview w ith Gouache 
had convinced him that Faustina meant what 
she said, though he affected to laugh at it, but 
he was w^holly unable to account for her conduct j 
on any theory but that of insanity. Being at 
his wits’ end he had sent for his wife, and wdiile 
waiting for her he did not quite know w’hat to 
do. 

“ My dear child, what is Monsieur Gouache? 
A very estimable young man, without doubt, 
but not such a one as w'e could chooMo for your 
husband.” 

‘ I have chosen him,” answered Faustina. 
“That is enough.” 

“ IIow' you talk, my dear I How rashly 3^011 
talk ! As though choosing a husband were like 
buying a new hat! And 3 'ou, too, whom 1 ahvays 
believed to bo the most dutiful, the most 
obedient of my children! But your mother »nd 
I will reason wdth you, w'o will endeavour to 
put better thoughts into your heart.” 

Faustina glanced scornfully at her father and 
turnetl away, walking slowly in the direction of 
the window. 

“ It is of no use to w’aste your breath on me,” 
she said presently. “ I will marry Gouache or 
nobod 3 '.” 

“ You—marry Gouache?” cried the princess, 
who entered at that moment, and heard the 
last words. Her voice expressed an amazement 
and horror full 3 ^ equal to her husband’s. 

“ Have you come to join the fray, mamma ? ” 
inquired Faustina, in English. 

“Pray speak in a language I can understand,” 
said Montevarchi who, in a whole lifetime, had 
never mastered a word of his wife’s native 
tongue. • 

“ Oh, Lotario ! ” exclaimed the princess. 
“What has the child been telling you?” 


“ Things that would make you tremble, my 

dear ! She refuses to marry Frangipani-” 

“ Refuses ! But, Faustina. yM tfo not know 
what you are doing ! Yoif are out of your 
mind ? ” » 

“ And she talks wildly of marrying a certain 
Froncliman, a Monsieur Gouacho, I believe—^is 
I there such a man, my dear ? ” 

“ Of course, Lotario ! The little man you ran 
over. How forgetful you are ! ” 

“ Yes, yes, of course. I know. But you 

must reason with her, Ouciidalina-” 

“It seems to me, lioiario, that you should 
:lo that-” 

“ M 3 ’^ dear, I think the child is insane upon 
tlie subject. Where could she have picked up 
such an idea ? Is it a mere caprice, a mere 
piece of impertinence, invented to disconcert 
the sober senses of a careful father?” 

“Nonsense, Lotario ! She is not capable of 
that. After all, she is not Flavia, wdio always 
had something dreadful quite ready, just when 
3 ’'ou least expected it.” 

“ I almost w’ish she were Flavia ! ” exclaimcrU 
Montevarchi, ruefullv. “FlaVia has done very 
well.” 

During all this time Faustina Was standing 
with her back towards the window and her 
hands folded before her, looking from the one to 
the other of the speakers with an air of bitter 
contemi3t which w^as fast changing to uncon¬ 
trollable anger. Some last remaining instinct 
of prudence kept her from interrupting the 
conversation by a fresh assertion of her will, 
and she w aited until one of them chose to speak 
j to her. She had lost her head, f^r she would 
' otherwise never have gone so far as to mention 
Gouache’s name, but, as with all very spon¬ 
taneous natures, with her to break the first 
barrier was to go to the extreme, whatever it 
might be. Her dear brown eyes wer^ ver 3 ^ 
bright, and there was something luminous about 
lier angelic face ^which showed that her wdiolo 
being was under the influence of an,, extra¬ 
ordinary emotion, almost amounting to exalta¬ 
tion. It was impossible to foresee what she 
WT)uld say or do. 

‘ ‘ V^>ur fatlier almost wishes you were Flavia! ” 
groaned the princess, shakii^ her head and 
looking veiy grave. Then l^ustiua laughetf 
scornfully and her wrath bubbled over, 

“ I am not Flavia ! ” she cried, coming forward 
and facing lier father and mother. “ 1 daresay 
3 'ou do wish I were. Flavia has done so very 
w'ell. Yos, she is* Princess Saracinesca this 
evening, I suppose. Indeed she has done well, 
for she has married the man she loves, as much as 
she is capable of loving thing. And that is 
all the more reason why I should do the same. 
Beside#, arn I as old as Flavia that you should 
be in*8uch a hurr 3 ^ to marry me ? Do you tlfink 
I will yield ? Do you think that while I lo^o one 
man, I will be so base as to marry another?” 

“ I have explained to you that love-” 

“ Your explanations will drive me mad ! You 
may explain anything in that way—and prove 
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that Love itself does not exist. Do you think 
your saying,BOt^makes it true? There is more 
truth in a liSSfe^pf my love than in all your 
whole life 1 ” 

‘‘ Faustina 

“What? May I not answer 3 '^ou? Must 
I believe you infallible when you use arginnents 
that would not satisfy a child ? Is my whole 
nature a shadow because yours cannot under¬ 
stand my reality?’’ 

“ If you are going to make this a question of 
metaphysics-” 

“I am not, I do not know what metaphysics 
mean. But I wdll repeat before my mother 
what I said to you alone. I will not marry 
Frangipani, and you cannot force mo to marry 
him. If I marry anyone I will have the man 
I love.” 

“ But, ray dearest Faustina,’’cried the princess 
in genuine distress, “ this is a mere idea—a sort 
of madness that has seized upon you. Consider 
your position, consider what you owe to us, 
consider-” 

' “ Consider, consider, consider ! Do you sup¬ 
pose that any amount of consideration would 
change me ? ” 

“Do you think your childish anger will 
change us?” inquired Montevarchi, blandly. 
He did not care to lose his temper, fnr he w\as 
quite indiflereiit to Faustina’s real inclinations, 
if she wouki only consent to marry Frangipani. 

“Childish !” cried Faustina, her eyes blazing 
with anger. “ Was I childish when 1 followed 
him out into the midst of the revolution last 
October, wdicii I was nearly killed at the Ser- 
ristori, w*hfn I thought he was dead and knelt 
there among the ruins until he found me and 
brought mo home? Was that a child’s love? 

The princess turned pale and grasped her 
husband’s arm, staring at Faustina in horror. 
The old man trembled and for a few moments 
could not find strength to speak. Nothing tliat 
Faustina could have invented could have pro¬ 
duced sucli a sudden and tremendous effect as 
this revelation of what had happened on the 
night of the insurrection, coming from the girl’s 
own lips with the unmistakable accent of truth. 
The mother’s instinct was the first to assert 
Itself." With a,,quick movement she threw her 
arras round the young girl, as tliough to protect 
her from harm. 

“It is not true, it is nob true,” she cried in 
an agonised tone. “Faustina, my child—it is 
not true! ” , • 

“ It is quite true, mamma,’’answered Faustina, 
who enjoyed an odd satisfaction in seeing the 
effect of her words, which can only be explained 
by her perfect innocence. “Why arc you so 
much astonished ? I loved liim~I thppght he 
going out to be killed—I would not let him 
go alone-” 

“ Qh, Faustina ! How could you do it! ” 
moaned the princess. “ It is too horrible—it is 

not to bo believed-” 

I loved him—I love him still.” 

PrincM Montevarchi fell into a chair .and 


burst into tears, burying her face in her handt 
and sobbing aloud. 

'‘If 3 "oii are going to cry, Guendalina, you 

d better go away,” said her husband, w^ho was 
now as angry as his mean nature would permit 
him to be. She was wo much accustomed to 
obey that she left tlie room, crying as she went, 
and casting back a most sorrowful look at 
Faustina. 

Montevarchi shut the door, and, coming back, 
seized his daughter’s arm and shook itwiolently. 

“ Fool! ” he cried angrily, unable to find any 
other w'ord to express his rage. 

Faustina said nothing, but tried to push him 
away, her bright eyes gleaming wdtli contempt. 
Her silence exasperated the old jiian still further. 
Like most very cowardly men he could be brutal 
to women when he was angry. It seemed to 
him that the girl, by her folly, had dashed from 
him the last great satisfaction of his life at the 
very moment when it was within reach. He 
could have fojgiven her for ruining herself, had 
she done so ; he could not forgive her for dis¬ 
appointing his ambition. Ho knew that one 
word of the story she had toltl wmuld make tlic 
groat marriage impossible, and he knew that 
she had the power to speak that word when she 
pleased, as well as the courage to do so. 

“Fool!” he repeated, and before she'could 
draw back he struck her across the mouth wdth 
the back of his hand. 

A few drops of bright red blood trickled from 
her delicate lips. With an instinctive movement 
she pressed her Jiandkerchief to the wound. 
Montevarchi snatched it roughly from her hand 
and threw it across the room. From his eyes 
she guessed that ho w’ould strike her again if 
she remained. With a look of intense hatred 
she made a supreme effort, and, concentrating 
the whole strength of her slomler frame, 
wrenched herself free. 

“ Cow^ard!” she cried, as he reeled backwards; 
then, before he could recover himself, she w^as 
gone* and ho was left alone. 

lie was terribly angry, and at the same time 
his ideas w’'ere confused, so that he hardly 
understood anything but the main point of her 
story, that she had been with Gouache on that 
night when Corona had brought her homo. He 
began to reason again. Corona knew the truth, 
of course, and her husband knew' it too. 
Moiitevarcbi realised that ho bad already taken 
his revenge for their complicity, before knowing 
that they had injured him. His overwrought 
brain w'as scarcely capable of receiving another 
impression. He laughed aloud in a way that 
was almost h 3 ^stericaT, 

“All!” ho cried in sudden exultation. “All— 

even to their name—but the other-His 

face changed quickly, and he sank into his chair 
and buried his face in his hands, as he thought 
of all he had lost through Faustina’s folly. 
And yet the harm ijight ne repaired—no one 
tnew^ except- 

He looked ujp and saw that Meschini had 
returned and was standing before him, as though 
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vaiting to be addressed. The suddenness of 
.ranee made the prince utter 
an exclamation of surprise. 

I ba-ve come back,’* said Mesohini. 
“ The matter we were discussing cannot be put 
’erff, and I have come back to ask you to be good 
etiough to pay the money. 

Montevarchi was nervous, and had lost the 
calm tone of superiority he had maintained 
before his interview with Paustina. The idea 
of IpsMg*Frangipani, too, made his avarice 
assert itself vtry strongly. 

told you,’* he rop|^d, “that I rbfuaecl 
altogether to talk with you, so long as you 
addressed mo in that tone. I repeat it. Leave 
me, and wdien you have recovered your manners 
1 will give you something for yourself. You 
will get nothing So long as you demand it as 
though it were a right.” 

“I will not leave this room without the 
money,” answered Meschini, resolutely. The 
bell was close to the door. The librarian placed 
himself between the prince and both. 

“Leave the room!” cried Montevarchi, 
trembling with anger. lie had so lo?ig despised 
Meschini, that the exhibition of obstinacy on 
the part of the latter did not frighten him. 

The librarian stood before the bell and the 
latch of the door, his long arms hanging do\vn 
by his sides, his face yellow, his eyes red. Anj^- 
one might have seen . that he was growing 
dangerous. Instead of repeating his refusal to 
go, ho looked steadily at his employer, and 
a disagreeable smile played upon his ugly 
features. Montevarchi saw it, and his fury 
boiled over. He laid his hands on the arms of 
his chair as though he would rise, and in that 
'^moment he would have been capable of striking 
'Ateschini as he had struck Faustina. Meschini 
shulHcd forwards and held up his hand. 


I have told \"ou that I ’^ould 

thousand-; V ' 

“ Twenty thousand I ” ileMhiSI came a^Uttle 
nearer. » ' ' ' 

“ Not a single baiocco if you arc exorbitant* 
“Twenty thousand hard, good scudi in oeish^ 

I tell you. No more, hut no less either.” The 
librarian’s hands were clenched, and he breathed 
hard, while his red eyes stared in a way that 
began to frighten Montevarchi. 

“ No, no, be reasonable! My dear Meschini^ 
pra}’ do not behave in this manner. You almost 
make me believe that you are threatening me. 

I assure you that I desire to do what is 
just-” 

“ Give me the money at once-” . 

“ But I have not so much-murder !! Ah— 
gh—gh— 

Arnoldo Mesohini’s long arms had shot out 
and his hand.s had seized the prince’s throat in 
a grip from which there was no escape. There 
lurked a surprising strength in tlib .librarian’s 
round shoulders, and his energy was doubled 
by a fit of anger that amounted to insanity.*^ 
The old man rocked and swayed in his chair, 
and grasped at the green table-cover, but 
Meschini had got behind him, and pressed his 
fingers tighter and tighter. His eye rested upon 
Faustina’s handkerchief that lay on the floor at 
Ilia feet. His victim was almost at the last gasp, 
but the handkerchief would do the job better, 
j Meschini kept his grip wdth one hand, and with 
! the other snatched up the bit of linen. Ho drew 
j it tight round the neck and wrenched at the 
knot with his yellow teeth. There was a con¬ 
vulsive struggle, followed by a longtb interval of 
ipiict. Then another movement, less violent, 
tins time, another and another, and then 
Meschini felt the body collapse in his grasp. It 
was over. Montevarchi was dead. Meschini 


“ Do not V>e violent,” he said, in a low voice. 
“ I am not your daughter, you know.” 

Montevarchi’s jaw dropped, and he fell back 
into his chair again. 

“ You listened—you saw-” he gasx>ed. 

Yes, of course. Will you pay mo ? I am 
desperate, and I will have it. You and your 
miserable secrets are mine, and I will have niv 
rice. J only want the sum you promised, 
shall be rich in a few days, for I have entered 
into an affair in which I shall get millions, as 
many as you have perhaps. But the nioiuy 
must be paid to-morrow morning or 1 am ruined, 
and you must give it to me. Do you hear? Do 
you understand that I wdll have what is mine ? ” 

At this incoherent speech, Montevarclii re¬ 
covered something of his former nerve. There 
was something in Meschini’s language that 
sounded like argument, and to argue was to 
tem^rise. The prince changed his tone. 

“But, my dear Meschini, how could you be 
so rash as to go into a speculation when you 
knew tliat the case might not be decided for 
another week ? You are really the most rash’ 
man I ever knew. T cannot undertake to 
guarantee your speculations. I will lie just. 


drew back against the bookcases, trembling in 
every joint. He scarcely saw the objects in the 
room, for his ho^ swam and his senses failed 
him, from hoiTOT and from the tremendous 
physical ellbrt lie had made. Then in an instant 
he realised what he had done, and the conse¬ 
quences of tlie deed suggested themselves. 

He had not meant to kill the prince. So long 
as he had kejjt some control of his actions he, 
had not even meant to lay violent hands upon 
him. But he had the nature of a. criminal, by 
turns profoundly cuiming and foolishly rash. 
A fatal influence had pushed him onward so 
soon as ho had raise<^ his arm, and before he was 
thoroughly consqious of his actions the deed was 
done. Then came the fear of consequences, then 
again the diabolical reasoning which intuitively 
foresees the immediate results of murder, ^nd 
provides against them at once. 

“Nobody knows that I have been h^; 
Nothing is missing. No one knows about 
forgery. No one will suspect me. There ^s no 
one in the library nor in the corridor, > Tho 
handkerchief is not mine. If it was hot his 
own it was Donna Faustina’s. No ope iiiiqll' 
susptjct her. It will remain a mystery;”- 
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towards the door through 
which he hiUl entered and opened it. He looked 
b^k and ^eld his breath. The prince’s head 
fallen forwarcl upon his hands as they lay 
on the table, end the attitude was that of a man 
overcome by despair, but not that of a dead 
body. The librarian glanced round tho room. 
There was no trace of a struggle. The position 
of the furniture had not been changed, nor had 
anything fallen on the floor. Meschini went 
out and softly closed the door behind him, 
leaving the dead man alone. 

The quiet afternoon sun fell upon tho houses 
on the opposite side of the street, and cast a 
melancholy reflection into the dismal chamber 
where Prince Montcvarchi had passed so many 
hours of his life, and in which that life had 
been cut short so suddenly. On tho table 
before his dead hands lay the copy of tlie verdict, 
the testimony of his last misdeed, of tho crime 
for which ho had paid tho forfeit upon the very 
day it was due. It lay there like, the super¬ 
scription upon a malefactor’s gallows in ancient 
times, tho advertisement of tho reason of his 
death to all who chose to inquire. Not a sound 
was heard save tho noise that rose faintly and 
at intervals from the narrow street below, tho 
cry of a hawker, the song of a street-boy, the 
bark of a dog. To-morrow the poor body would 
l)t5 mounted upon a magnificent catafalque, 
surrounded by tho pomp of a princely mourning, 
illuminated by hunareds of funeral torches, an 
object of aversion, of curiosity, even of jest, 
perhaps, among those who boT*o tho prince a 
grudge. Many of those who had known him 
would come and look on his dead face, and 
some would say that ho was changed and others 
that he was not. His wife and his children 
would, in a few hours, be all dressed in black, 
moving silently and tnournfiilly and occasion¬ 
ally showing a little feeling, though not more 
than would be decent. There would be masses 
sung, and prayers saJid, and l^native city would 
hear the“tolling o£ tho heavy^rolls for one of her 
greatest personages. All this would be done, 
and more also, until the dead prince should be 
laid to rest beneath the marble floor of the 
chapel where his ancestors lay side by side. 

But to-day he sat in state in his shabby chair, 
his head lyingUpon that tabic over which ho 
had plotted and schemed for so many years, his 
white fingers almost touching the bit of paper 
whereon was written the ruin of the Saraciiiesca, 

And upstairs the man who had killqd him 
shuffled Aout the library,*an anxious expression 
, on his yellow face, glancing from time to time 
at his hands as he took clown one heavy volume 
after another, practising in solitude the habit of 
seeming occupied, in order that he might not 
be taken unawares when an undef-servant 
should be sent to tell tlie insignificant librarian 
of hid happened that day in Casa Monte- 


CHAPTER XXI 

Giovanni came home late in the afternoon and 
found Corona sitting by the fire in her boudoir. 
She had known that he would return before long, 
but had not anticipated his coming with any 
pleasure. When ho entered the room she 
looked up quietly, without a smile, to assure 
herself that it was he and no one else. She 
said nothing, and he sat down upon, the other 
side of the fireplace. There V'as an air of 
embarrassment about their meetings, until 
one or the other liad made some remark 
which led to a commonplace conversation. On 
the present occasion neither seemed inclined to 
be the first speaker and for some minutes they 
sat opposite to each other in silence. Giovanni 
glanced at his wife from time to time, and once 
she turned her head and mot his eyes. Her 
expression was cold and grave as though she 
wished him to understand that she had nothing 
to say. Ho thought she had never been so 
beautiful before. Tho firelight, striking her 
face at an upward angle, brought out clearly the 
noble symmetry of her features, tho level brow, 
the wddo, delicate nostrils, the oven curve of her 
lips, the splendid breadth of her smooth forehead, 
shaded by her heavy black hair. She seemed 
to feel cold, for she sat near tho flames, resting 
one foot upon the fender, in an attitude that 
threw into relief the perfect curves of her figure, 
as she bent slightly forward, spreading her 
hands occasionally to the blaze. 

“Corona-” Giovanni stopped suddenly 

after pronouncing her name, as though he had 
changed his mind while in the act of speaking. 

“ What is it ?” she asked indifferently enough. 
“Would you like to go away? I have been 
w'ondering whethpr it would not be- better than 
staying here.” 

She looked up in some surprise. She had 
thought of travelling more than once of late, 
but it seemed to her that to make a journey 
together would be only to increase the difficulties 
of the situatifm. There would be of necessjtty 
more intimacy, more daily coru’etao than the 
life in Rome forced upon her. She shrank from 
tho idea for the very reason w'hich made it 
atti’active to her husband. 

“No,” she answered. “Why should we‘ 

ti avel ? Besides, with a child so young-” 

“ We might leave Orsino at home,” suggested 
Giovanni. He was not prepared for the look 
she gave him as she replied. 

‘ ‘ I will certainly not consent to that. ” 

“ Would you be willing to take him with you,^ 
and leave me hero? You could easily find 
a friend to go with you—even my father. He 
would enjoy it immensely.” 

There was the shortest possible pause before 
she answered him this time. It did not escape 
him, for he expected it. ^ 

“ No. I will not#do that, either. I do not 
care to go away. W'hy should I, «‘tnd at such 
a time?” " , 
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I think I will go alone, in that case,” said 
Giovanni quietly, but watching her face. She 
made no reply, but looked at him curiously as 
though she suspected him of laying a trap for 
her. 

“ You say nothing. Is silence consent ?” 

“ I think it woula be very unwise.” 

“ You do not answer mo. Be frank, Corona. 
Would vou not be glad to bo left alone for 
a time? 

“ Why^do you insist?” she asked with a little 
impatience. Are you trying to make me say 
something that 1 shall rem-vt ? ” 

“ Would you regret it,nf it were said ? Why 
not be honest? It would be an immense relief 
to you if I went away. I could litul an excellent 
excuse and nobo<ly wouUl guess that there was 
anything wrong.” 

“For that matter—there is nothing wrong. 
Of course no one would say anything.” 

“I know you will think that I have no tact,” 
Giovanni observed with considerable justice. 

Corona could not repress a smile at the 
remark, w hich expresseil most exactly what she 
herself wa.s thinking. 

“ Frankly—1 think it would be better to leave 
things alone. I)o you not tliink so, too? ” 

“How coolly you say that!” exclaimed 
Giovanni. “ It is so easy for you—so hard for 
mo. I would do anylliing you asked, and you 
will not ask anything, h(.*cause you w'ould make 
any sacriiico rather tlian accept one from me. 
Did you ever really love me, Corona? Is it 
possible tliat love can be killed in a day, by 
a wwd ? I w'onder whether there is any woman 
alive as cold as you are ! Is it anything to you I 
that I should suffer as 1 am suffering, every day?” 

“ Y^ou cannot understand-” 

“Ko—that is true. I cannot understand. 

I was base, cowardly, tTuel—I make no defence. 
Blit if I was all that, and more too, it was 
because I loved you, because the least suspicion 
drove me mad, because 1 could not reason, 
loving you as I did, any more than I can reason 
now. Oh, I love you too much, too wholly, too 
fo^shly ! I will try and change and be another 
man—so that I may at least look at you without 
going mad ! ” 

He rose to las feet and went tow^ards the 
door. But Corona called him back. The 
bitterness of his words and the tone in which 
they were spoken hurt her, and made her 
realise for a moment what he w^as suffering. 

“ Giovanni—dear—do not leave me so—I am 
unhappy, too.” 

“Are you?” He had come to her side and 
' stood looking down into her eyes. 

“ Wretchedly unhappy.” She turned her 
face away again. She could not help it. 

“ You are unhappy, and yet I can do nothing. 
Why do you call mo baerk ? ” 

“If I only could, if 1 only could ! ” she 
repeate^l in a low voice. 

There was sUonce for aifew seconds, during 
whi<^ Giovanni could hear his heart beat loudly 
and firegularl^ 
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“ If I could but move you a little ! ” he said 
at last, almost inaudibly. “ If I could do any¬ 
thing, suffer anything for you-” 

She shook her head sorro’v/nilly and then, as 
though afraid that she had given«him pain, she 
took his hand and pressed it affectionately— 
affectionately, not lovingly. It W'as as cold as 
ice. He sighed and once more turned away. 
Just then the door opened, and old Pasquale 
appeared, his face pale Avith fright. 

“ Eccelleiiza, a note, and the man says that 
Prince IMontcvarchi has just been murdered, 
and that the note is from Donna Faustina, and 
the police arc in the Palazzo Montevarclii, and 
that the poor princess is dying, and-” 

Corona had risen quickly with a cry of 
astonishment. Giovanni had taken the letter 
and stood staring at the servant as though lie be¬ 
lieved thkt the man was mad. I'lien he glanced 
at the address and saw that it was for his wife. 

“Faustina is accused of the murder!” she 
exclaimed. “I must go to her at*once. The 
carriage, Pasquale, instantly ! ” 

“ Faustina IMontevarchi — killed her owiw 
father ! ” cried Giovanni in the utmost astonish¬ 
ment. 

Coron.a tlirust the note into his hands. It 
only (-ontained a few^ W’orda scrawled in an 
irregular hand as though WTitten in great 
emot ion. 

“ Of course it is some horrible mistake,” said 
Corona, “ but I must go at once.” 

“ I will go with you. I may be able to give 
some help.” 

Five minutes later, they were flescending the 
stairs. Tlie carr*iago was not ready„^nd leaving 
orders for it to folloAv them they went out into 
the street and took a passing cab. Under the 
inlluence of the excitement they acted together 
insiiactively. During the s)u>rt drive they 
exchanged but few words, and those, only 
expressive of amazement at the catastrophe. 
At the Palazzo Montovarchi everything was 
alre«ady in confusttbn, the doors wide opqn, the 
servants hurrying aimlessly hither and thither 
with frightened faces. They had just been 
released from the preliminary examination held 
by the prefect of police. A party of gendarmes 
stood together in the antechamber talking, 
while one of their number raofinted guard at 
the door with a drawn sabre, allowing no one 
to leave the house. A terrified footman led 
Giovanni and Corona to tlie- great drawing¬ 
room. * 

The vast chamber* was lighted by a single 
lamp which stooH upon a yellow marble pier- 
table, and cast dim shadows on the tapestry of 
the walls. The old-fasihoned furniture was 
ranged stiffly around the room as usual; the 
air was damp and cold, not being warmed even 
by tint traditional copper brazier. The voi^s 
of the group of persons collected within the 
circle of the light sounded hollow, and ecnoefi 
strangely in the huge emptiness. Dominant 
above the rest were heard the hard tones of the 
prefect of police. 
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“I can assure you,” he was saying, “that 
1 feel the greatest regret in being obliged to 
assort my uecisioo.'* 

' Giovanni and Corona came forward, and the 
rest made way for them. The prefect stood 
with his back to the light and to the table, like 
a man who is at bay. He was of middle height, 
very dark, and inclining to stoutness. His 
aquiline features and his eyes, round in shape, 
but half veiled by heavy lids, gave him some¬ 
thing of the appearance of an owl. When he 
spoke, his voice was harsh and mechanical, and 
he always seemed to be looking just over the 
head of tlie person he addressed. He made no 
gestures, and held liimself very straight. 

Opposite him stood Faustina Montevarchi, 
her face luminously pale, her eyes almost wild 
in their fixed expression. She held her hands 
clasx>e(l before her, and her fingers worked 
nervously. Around her stood her brothers and 
their wives, aiJparcntly speechless with horror, 
crowding ^together like frightened sheep before 
the oliicer of the law. Neither her mother, nor 
Flavia, nor San (liacinto accoiiiX)anied the rest. 
It would be impossible to imagine a number of 
persons more dumb and helpless with fear. 

“Oh, Corona, save me!” cried Faustina, 
throwing herself into her friend’s arms as soon 
as sho saw her face. 

“Will you bo good enough to explain what 
has occurred ? ” said Uiovanni, confronting the 
Ijrefect sternly. “ Do you mean to tell me that 
you have accused this innocent child of mur¬ 
dering her father? You are mad, sir ! ” 

“Pardon me. Signor Prijicipo, I am not mad, 
and no one can regret more than 1 what has 
occurred here,” replied the other in loud, 
metallic tenes. “ I will give you the facts in 
two minutes. Prince Montevarchi was found 
dead an hour ago. Ho liad been dead some 
time. He had been strangled by means of this 
pocket handkerchief—observe the stains of 
blooil—which I hold as part of the evidence. 
The Signora Donna Faustina is aciniitied to be 
the last person who saw the prince alive. She 
admits, furthermore, that a violent scene 
occurred between her and her father this after¬ 
noon, in the course of which his Excellency 
stnick his daughter, doubtless in the way of 
paternal correction—observe the bruise upon the 
young lady’s mouth. There is also another upon 
nor arm, * It is clear that, being young and 
vigorous and remarkably well grown, sho opposed 
violence to violence. She went behindJiim, for 
the prince was found d^ad in his chair, leaning 
forward upon the table, an?l sho succeeded in 
knotting the handkerchief so firmly as to 
produce asphyxia siflperinduced by strangulation 
without susjiension. All this is very clear. 
I have examined every member of "the house- 
uold, and have reluctantly arrivedr at the 
conclusion, most shocking, no doubt, to these 
pacifically disposed persons, that this young 
lady allowed herself to be so far carried away 
by ner feelings as to take the life of her parent. 
Upon this charge I have no course but to arrest 


her person, the case being very clear, and^ 
convey her to a safe place.” 

Giovanni could scarcely contain his wrath 
while the prefect made this long si)eoch, but ho 
was resolved to listen to the account given 
without interrupting it. When the man had 
finished, however, his anger hurst out. 

“Ami do you take nothing into considera¬ 
tion,” ho cried, “but the fact that the prince 
was strangled with that handkerchief, and that 
there had been some disagreement between him 
and his daughter in the course uf the day ? Do 
you mean to say that you, who ought to bo 
a man of sense, believe it i30ssible that this 
delicate child could take a hale old gentleman 
by the throat and throttle him to death ? It is 
madness, I say ! It is absurd ! ” 

“It is not absurd,” answered the prefect, 
whose mechanical tone never changed through¬ 
out the conversation. “ There is no other 
explanation for the facts* and tho facts are 
undeniable. Would you like to see the body?” 

“ There are a thousand explanations each ten 
thousand times as reasonable as the one you 
offer. Ho was x>robably munlorod by a servant 
out of spite, or for the sake of robbing him. 
You are so sure of your idea that I daresay you 
did not think of searching the room to see 
whether anything had been taken or not.” 

“ You are under a delusion. Everything has 
been searched. Moreover, it is quite well 
known that his deceased Excellency never kept 
money in tho house. There was consequently 
nothing to take.” 

“ Then it was done out of spite, by a servant, 
unless someone got in through the window.” 

“No one could get in through the window. 
It was done out of anger by this yjung lady,” 

“I tell you it was not!” cried Giovanni, 
growing furious at the man’s obstinacy, 

“There is reason to believe that it was,” 
returned tlio perfect, perfectly unmoved. 

Giovanni stamped his foot upon tho floor 
angrily and turned away. Faustina had drawn 
back a little and was leaning upon Corona’s arm 
for support, while the Latter 'spoke words of 
comfort in her ear, such words as she could find 
at such a time. A timid murmur of approval 
arose from tho others every time Giovanni 
spoke, but none of them ventured to say 
anything distinctly. Giovanni was disgusted 
with thorn all and turned to the young girl 
herself. 

“ Donna Faustina will you tell me what you 
know ? ” 

She had seemed exhausted by the struggle 
sho had already endured, but at Sant’ Ilario’s 
question, she straightened herself and came for¬ 
ward again one or two steps. Giovanni thought 
her eyes very strange, but she spoke collectedly 
and clearly. 

“ I can only say what I have said before,’* 
she answered. “ My father sent for me this 
afternoon, I shouW think about three o’clock. 
He spoke of my marriage, which he 1^ been 
contemplating some time. I answer^ that 
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i ivcrtild not marry Prince Frangipani’s son, 
Jjecause^—” she hesitat^. 

‘^Because?’^ 

‘ Because I love another man,” she continued 
almost defiantly* “ A man who is not a prince 
but an artist.” 

A murmur of horror ran round the little group 
of the girl’s relations. She glanced at them 
scornfully. 

“lam not ashamed of it,” she said. “ But 
I w^ould not tell you unless it were necessary— 
to make you understand how angry ho vras. 
I forgot—he had called -gny mother, and slie 
waa there. He sent her Sway. Then he came 
back and struck me! I put my handkerchief 
to my mouth because it bled. He snatched it 
away and threw it on the door. He took me by 
the arm—he was standing—I wrenched myself 
out of his hands and ran away, because I was 
afraid of him. I did not see him again. Beyond 
this I know nothing. ” 

Giovanni was struck by the concise way in 
which Faustina told her story. It was true 
that she had told it for the second time, but, 
while believing entirely in her innocence, he 
saw that her manner might easily have made 
a bad impression upon the prefect. When she 
had done, she stood still a moment. Then her 
hands dropped by her sides and she shrank back 
again to Corona who put her arm round the girl’s 
waist and supported her. 

“ I must say that my sister’s tale seems clearly 
true,” said the feeble voice of Ascanio Bellegra. 
His thin, fair beard seemed to tremble as ho 
moved his lips. 

“Seems!” cried Corona indignantly. “It 
is true ! How can anyone be so mad as to 
doubt it ? ” , 

“ 1^0 not deny its truth,” said the perfect, 
speaking in the air. “I only say that the 
appearances are such as to oblige me to take 
steps-” 

“ If you lay a hand on her-” began 

Giovanni. 

“ Do not threaten me,” interrupted the other 
calmly. “ My men are outside.” 

Giovanni had advanced towards him with 
a menacing gesture. Immediately Faustina’s 
sistersdn-law began to whimper and cry with 
tright, while her brothers made undecided 
movements as though wishing to part the two 
angry men, but afraid to come within arm’s 
length of either. 

“ Giovanni I ” exclaimed Corona. “ Do not 
be violent—it is of no use. Hear me,” she 
added, turning towards the prefect, and at the 
same time making a gesture that seemed to 
shield Faustina. • 

“I am at your service, Signora Principessa, 
but my time is valuable.” 

“ Hear me—I will not detain you long. You 
are .doing a very rash and dangerous thing in 
iryitJg to arrest Donna Faustina, a thing you 
may repent of. You are ilo doubt acting as 
you b^eve right, but your heart must tell-you 
wrong. Book at her face. She is 
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a d^Ucate child; Hks she the f^tureS; ^ 
a murderess? She is brave against youv bedattie 
you represent a horrible idea,against which her 
whole nature revolts, but can you believe that shd 
has the courage to do such a deed, bad heart 
to will it; or the power to carry it out ? Think 
of what took place. Her father sent for her 
suddenly. He insisted roughly on'a marriage 
she detests. What woman would not put out 
her whole strength to resist such tyranny ? 
What woman would submit quietly to be 
matched with a man she loathes? She said, 
‘I will not.’ She even told her father and 
mother, together, that she loved another man. 
Her mother left the room, her mother, the only 
one from whom she might have expected sup¬ 
port. She w'as alone with her father, and he 
was angry. Was he an enfeebled invalid, con¬ 
fined to his chair, broken with years, incapable 
of an effort? Ask his children. Wo all knew 
him well. He was not very old, he was tall, 
erect, even strong for his years. He was angry, 
beside himself with disappointment. He rises 
from his chair, he seizes her by the arm, he 
strikes her in the face with his other hand. 
You say that he struck her when he was seated. 
It is imfK)s.sible—could she not have drawn 
back, avoiding the blow? Would the blow 
itself have had such force? No. Ho was on 
his feet, a tall, angry man, holding her by one 
arm. Is it conceivable that she, a frail child, 
could have had the physical strength to force 
him back to his seat, to hold him there while 
she tied that handkerchief round his neck, to 
resist and suppress his struggles until he was 
dead ? Do you think such a man would die 
cfisily ? Do you think that to send him out of 
the world it would bo enough to put your 
fingers to his throat—such little fingers as 
these? ” she held up Faustina’s passive hand in 
her own, before their eyes. “A man doesjiot 
die in an instant by strangling. He struggles, 
ho strikes desperate blows, he turns to the 
rigiit and the left, listing himself with al? his 
might. Could this child have held him? I ask 
it of your common sense. I ask of your heart 
whether a creature that God has made so fair, 
so beautiful, so innocent, could do such terrible 
work. The woman who could dp such things 
would bear the sign of her badness in her face, 
and the fear of what she had done in her soul. 
She would tremble, she would have tried to 
escape, she would hesitate in her story, she 
would Qontradict herself, break down, attempt 
to shed false tears, act as only a woman* who 
has committed a first great crime could act. 
And this child stands here, submitted to this 
fearful ordeal, defended bygone, but defendii^ 
herself with the whole innocence of her nature, 
the glory bf truth in her eyes, the self>consoious 
couragoftof a stainless life in her heart. Is.thil 
assumed? Is this put on? You have s^en 
murderers—it is your office to see th6m->-dtd 
you ever see one like her? Do you not knpti^ 
the outward tokens of guilt when they are 
before your eyes ? You would do a- thing that 



mDnstixms in Abiutirdiiy, monstrous in cruelty, 
revolting to reason, outrageous to every instinct 
of human nature. Sear^, inquire, ask ques¬ 
tions arrest whom you will, but leave this child 
iuip^ce; this child, with her angePface, her 
fearless eyes, her guiltless heart! ” 

Encouraged by Corona’s determined manner 
as wel,l as by the good sense of her arguments, 
the timid nock of relations expressed their 
approWl audibly. Giovanni looked at his wife 
in some surprise; for he had never heard her 
make so long a speech before, and had not 
suspected her of the ability she displayed. Ho 
was proud of her in that moment and moved 
nearer to her, as though ready to support every 
word she had uttered. The prefect alone stood 
unmoved by her eloquence. Ho was accustomed 
in his profession to hear far more passionate 
appeals to his sensibilities, and he was moreover 
a man who, being obliged generally to act 

« , had acquired tlie habit of acting upon 
it impulse of his intelligence. For a 
moment his heavy lids were raised a little, 
either in astonishment or in admiration, but no 
other feature of his face betrayed that ho was 
touched. 


obliged to take you also, very much against tvy 
will. Donna Faustina Montovarchi, I have the 
honour to arrest you. I trust you will make 
no resistance.” 

The semi-comic phrase fell from his lips in 
the professional tone ; in speaking of the arrest 
as an honour to himself, ho was making an 
attempt to be civil acc^ording to his lights. He 
made a step forward in the direction of the 
young girl, but Giovanni seized him firmly by 
tlie wrist. He made no effort to release him¬ 
self, however, but stood still. 

“ Signor Principe, be good enough to let go of 
my hand.” 

“ !iLOU shall not touch her,” answered Gio¬ 
vanni, not relinquishing his grasp. ‘ He was 
beginning to be dangerous. 

“ Signor Principe, release me at once ! ” said 
the prefect in a commanding tone. “Very 
well, I will call my men,” he added, producing 
a small silver whistle with his free hand and 
putting it to his lips. “ If I call them, I shall 
have to send you to prison for hindering me in 
the execution of my duty,” he said, fixing his 
eyes on Giovanni and preparing to souikI the 
call. 


“Signora Principessa,” he said in his usual 
tone, “those are arguments which may be used 
with propriety by the persons who will defend 
the accused before the tribunals——” 

Giovanni laughed in his face. 

“Do you suppose, seriously, that Donna 
Faustina will ever bo brought to trial! ” he 
asked scornfully. The prefect kept his temper 
wonderfully well. 

“ It is my business to suppose .so, ” he answered. 
“I am not the law, nor his Eminence either, 
and it is not for mo to weigh the defence or to 
listen to appeals for mercy. I act upon my own 
responsibility, and it is for me to judge whether 
the facts are likely to support me. My reputa¬ 
tion depends upon my judgment and upon 
nothing else. The fate of the aceuscrl depends 
Upop a number of considertftions with which I 
have nothing to do. I must tell you plainly 
that this interview must come to an end. I am 
very patient. I wish to overlook nothing. 
Arguments are of no avail. If there is any 
better evidence to offer against anyone else in 
this house, I tim here to take note of it.” 

He looked coolly round the circle of listeners. 
Faustina’s relations shraijk back a little under 
his glance. 

“Wot being able to find any person lipre who 
appears more likely to be guilty, and having 
found enough to justify me in my course, I 
intend to remove this young lady at once to.the 
SC^rmirti.” 

“You shall not! ” said Giovanni, placing 
himself in front of him in a threatening attitude. 

' If you attempt anything of the sort, I will 
haye you in prison yourself before morning.” 

“ You do not know what you are saying, 
Signor Pripoipo.' You cannot oppose roe. I have 
An armed force here to obey my orders, and if 
you attempt forcible opposition 1 shall be 


Giovanni’s blood was up, and he would not 
have let the man go. At that moment, how¬ 
ever, Faustina broke from Corona’s arms and 
sprang forward. With one hand she pushed 
back Sant’ Ilario; with the other she seized the 
whistle. 

“ I will go with you I ” she cried, speaking to 
the prefect. ‘ * I will go with him! ” she repeated, 
turning to Giovanni. “ It is a horrible mistake, 
but it is useless to oppose him any longer. I 
will go, I say ! ” An hysterical chorus of cries 
fi'om her relations greeted this announcement. 

Giovanni made a last effort to prevent her 
from fulfilling her intention. He was too much 
excited to see how hopeless the situation really 
was, and his sense of justice was revolted at the 
thought o^tho indignity. 

“Donna Faustina, I implore you!” ho ex¬ 
claimed. “ I can still prevent this outrage— 
you must not go. 1 will find the cardinal and 
explain the mistake—lie will send an order at 
once.” 

“ You are mistaken,” answered the prefect. 
“ He will do nothing of tlio kind. Besides, you 
cannot leave this house without my permission. 
The doors are all guarded.” 

“ But you cannot refuse that request,” 
objected Corona, who had not spoken during 
the altercation. “ It will not take half an hour 
for my husband to see his Eminence and get the 
order-” 

“Nevertheless I refuse,” replied the official 
firmly. “ Donna Faustina must go with me at 
once. You are interfering uselessly and making 
a useless scandal. My mind is made up.” 

“ Then I will go with her,” said Corona, 
pressing the girl to her side and bestowing a 
contemptuous glailbe on the cowering figures 
around her. _ 

By this time her sisters-in-law had faMu ihb® 
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their respective husband’s arms, and it was hard 
i& say whether the men or the women were 
more hopelessly hysterical. Giovanni relin¬ 
quished the contest reluctantly, seeing that he 
was altogether overmatched by the piefect’s 
soldiers. 

“ I will go too,” he said. “You cannot object 
to our taking Donna Faustina in our carriage.” 

“ I do not object to that. But male visitors 
are not allowed inside the Termini prison after 
dark* The Signora Principessa may spend the 
night ther^ if jt is her pleasure. ^ I will put 
a gendarme in your carriage to avoid infor¬ 
mality.” f 

“I presume you will accept my promise to 
conduct Donna Faustina to tlie place,” observed 
Giovanni. The prefect hesitated. 

‘;it is informal,” he said at last, ‘‘but to 
oblige you I will do it. You give your word ? ” 

“Yes—since you are able to use force. We 
act under protest. Yon will remember that.” 

Faustina’s courage did not forsake her at the 
last moment. She kissed each of her brothers 
and each of her sisters-in-law as affectionately 
a.s though they had ofl’ered to bear her company. 
There were many loud cries and sobs and protes¬ 
tations of devotion, but not one proposed to go 
with her. The only one who would have been 
bold enough was Flavia, and even if she had 
been present she w^ould not have liad tlie heart 
to periorni such an act of unselfishness. Faustina 
and Corona, Giovanni and tlie prefer t, left the 
room together. 

“I will have you in prison before morning,” 
said Sant’ Ilario, fiercely, in the car of the 
official as they reached the outer hall. 

The prefect made no reply, but raised his 
shoulders almost imperceptibly and smiled for 
the first time, as he pointed silently to the 
gendarmes. The latter formed into an even 
rank, and tramped down the stairs after the 
four persons whom they accompanied. In a few' 
minutes the whole party w^cre on their way 
to the Termini, Faustina with her friends in 
Sant’ Ilario’s carriage, the prefect in his little 
brougham, the soldiers on their horses, trotting 
stejidily along in a close squad. 

Faustina sat leaning her head upon Corona’s 
shoulder, while Giovanni looked out of the 
window into the dark streets, his rage boiling 
within him, and all the hotter because he w'as 
powerless to change the course of events. From 
time to time he uttered savage ejaculations 
which promised ill for the prefect’s future peace, 
cither in this world or in the next, but the 
soxind of the wheels rolling upon the uneven 
paving-stones prevented his voice from reaching 
the two w'omen. 

“Dear child,” said Corona, “do not be 
frightened* You shall be free to-niglit or in the 
rooming—I will not leave you.” 

Faustina was silent, but pressed her friend’s 
hand again and again, as though she understood. 
She herself was overcome by^a strange w’^onder- 
ment which made her almost incapable of 
apprecUting what happened to her. She felt 
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very much as she had felt once before, on the 
night of the insurrection, when she had found 
herself lying upon the pavement before the kalf- 
ruined barracks, stunned bythe explosion^ 
unable for a time to collect her sonsqp, supported 
only by her ph 3 "sical elasticity, which we,s yet 
too j’^oung to be destroyed by any moral shock. 


CHAPTER XXII 

i)n the following morning all Rome rang with 
the news that the Saracinesca liad lost their 
title, and that Faustina Montevarchi had rnur- 
(.lered her father. No one connected the two 
events, but the shock to the public mind w'as so 
tremendous that almost any incredible tale w'ould 
have been believed. The storj', as it was 
goncrall}’ told, set forth that Faustina had gone 
mad, and had strangled her father in his sleep. 
Everyone agreed in atlirming that ho had been 
fouiul dead with her handkerchief tied round 
his neck. It was further stated that the young 
girl w^as no longer in tlio Palazzo Montevarchi, 
but had been transferred to the women’s prison 
at the Termini, ponding further examination 
into the details of the case. The Palazzo 
Montevarchi was draped in black, and before 
night funeral hatchments were placed upon 
the front of the parish church bearing the 
^lontevarchi arms. No one w^as admitted to 
the palace upon any pretext wdiatcver, though 
it was said that San Giacinto and Flavia had 
spent the night tliere. No meinbA' of the 
family had been seen by anyone, and nobod^^ 
scemtHl to know' exactly w'lionce the various 
items of information had been derived. 

Strange to saj', every word of what was 
repeated so freely W'as true, excepting that part 
of the tale wdiich accused Faustina of having 
done the deed. What had taken place vm to 
the time when Corona and Giovanni had come 
may l)e thus briefly told. 

Prince Montevarchi liad been found dead by 
the servant who came to bring a lamp to the 
study, towards evening, wlien it grew d;irk. 
A.s soon as the alarm was giveai a scone of 
indescribable confusion folioW'cd, which lasted 
until the prefect of police arrived, accompanied 
by a party of police officials. The handkerchief 
was examined and identified. Tliereupon,. in 
accordaftco with the Roman practice of that daj', 
the prefect had armounced his determination of 
taking Faustina into eusttxly. The law took it 
for granted that the first pwe of circumstantial 
cvicfence which presented itself must be acted 
upon with the utmost promptitude. A fow' 
questions had shown immeiiiately that Fauatinw 
was the last person who had seen Montevarchi 
alive. The young girl exhibited a calmness 
^'hioh surprised everyone. She admitted that 
her father had been angry with her and had 
struck her, but she denied all knowledge of lus 
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death. It is sufficient to say that she fearlessly' 
told the truth, so fearlessly as to prejudice even 
her own family with regard to her. Even the 
blood on the handkerchief was against her, 
though she explained that it was her own, and 
although the bruise on her lip bore out the 
statement. The prefect was inexorable. He 
explained that Faustina could be taken privately 
to the Termini, and that the family might use 
its influence on the* next day to ])rocure her 
immediate release, but that his duty compelled 
him for the present to secure her person, that 
he was responsible, that he was only doing his 
duty, and so forth and so on. 

The consternation of the family may be 
imagined. The princess broke down completely 
under what seemed very like a stroke of 
paralysis. San Giacinto and Fla via were not 
to be found at their house, and as the Carriage 
liad not returned, nobody knew where they 
were. The wives of Faustina’s brothers shut 
thentselves u«|> in their rooms and gave w'^a}^ to 
hysterical tears, w^hile the brothers themselves 
tv seemed helpless to do anything for their sister. 

Seeing herself abandoned by everyone Faustina 
had sent for Corona Saracinesca. It was the 
wdsest thing she could have done. In a quarter 
of an hour Corona and her husband entered 
the room together. The violent scene wliicli 
followed has been already described, in which 
Giovanni promised the prefect of police that 
if he persisted in his intention of arresting 
Faustina he should himself be lodged in the 
Carceri Nuove in twelve hours. But the prefect 
had got the better of the situation, being 
accompanied b}’’ an armed force which Giovanni 
was powerless to oppose. All that could he 
obtained had been that Giovanni and Corona 
should take Faustina to the Termini in their 
carriage, and that Corona should stay with the 
unfortunate young girl all night if she wished to 
do so. Giovanni could not be admitted. 

The prison of the Termini was under the 
administration of an order of nuns devoted 
♦ (‘.specially to the care of prisoners. The prefect 
arrived in his own carriage simultaneously wdth 
the one w’hich conveyed his prisoner and her 
friends. As the gate was opened and one of the 
sisters api>eared, lie whispered a few words into 
If6r ear. She lo&kcd grave at first, and then, 
’ when she saw Faustina’s angel face, she 
.‘ihook her head'incrednloiisly. ^’he prefect had 
tu 3 complishod his duty, how'ever. The prison- 
gates closed after the two ladies, and ^ the 
sentinel outside resumed hffe walk, w*hilo the 
carriages drove away, the one bontaining the 
officer of the law and the other Giovanni, who 
liad himself driven at ^once to the Vatican, in 
spite of the late hour. The great cardinal 
received him but, to his amazement, refuSed an 
ordef.^- of release. « 

The sister w'ho admitted Corona and Faustina 
took t!io latter’s hand kindly and looked into 
her face by the light of the small lantern she 
carried. 

• “ It is some dreadful mistake, my child,” she 


said. “But I have no course but to obey. • 
You are Donna Faustina Montevarchi ? ” 

“ Yes—this is the Princess Sant’ Ilario,” 

“ Will you come with me ? I will give you ^ 
the best room we have—it is not very like a* 
prison.” 

“This is,” said Faustina, shuddering at the 
sight of the massive stone walls, quite as much 
as from the dampness of the niglit air. 

“ Courage,dear ! ” whispered Corona, drawing 
the girl’s slight figure close to her and a^franging 
the mantle upon her shoulders, '’But Corona 
herself was uneasy as to the result of the 
ghastly adventure, and she looked anxiously 
forward into the darkness beyond the nun’s 
lantern. 

At last they found themselves in a small 
whitewashed chamber, so small that it was 
brightly lighted by the two wicks of a brass 
oil-lamp on the table. The nun left them alone, 
at Corona’s request, promising to return in the 
course of an hour. Faustina sat down upon the 
edge of the little bed, and Corona upon a chair 
beside her. Until now, the unexpected excite¬ 
ment of what had passed during the last three 
or four hours had sustained the youiig girl. 
Everything that had happened had seemed to 
be a part of a dream until she found herself at 
last in the cell of the Termini prison, abandoned 
by everyone save Corona. Her courage broke 
down. She threw herself back upon the pillow 
and burst into tears. Corona did not know' 
what to do, but tried to comfort her as well as 
she could, w’ondering inwardly what would have 
happened had the poor child been brought to 
such a place alone. 

“ What have I done, that such things should 
happen to me ? ” cried Faustina at last, sitting 
up and staring w'ildly at her friend. Her small 
w'hite hands lay helplessly in her lap and her 
ri(3h brown hair was beginning to bo loosened 
and to fall upon her shoulders. 

The tears stood in Corona’s eyes. It seemed 
to her infinitely pathetic that this innocent 
creature should have been chosen as the victim 
to expiate so monstrous a crime. 

“ It will be all cleared up in the morning,” 
she answered, trying to speak cheerfully or at 
least hopefully. “ lb is an abominable mistake 
of the prefect’s. I will not leave you, dear— 
take heart, wo will talk—the nun will bring you 
something to eat—the night will soon pass.” 

“ In prison ! ” exclaimed Faustina, in a tone 
of horror and despair, not heeding what Corona 
said. 

“ Try and fancy it is not-” 

“ And my father dead ! ” She seemed sud¬ 
denly to realise that he was gone for over. 

“ Poor papa ! poor papa I ” she moaned. “ Oh, 

I did not mean to be undutiful—indeed I did 

not—and I can never tell you so now'-” 

“ You must not reproach yourself, darling,” 
said Corona, trying to soothe her and to draw 
til© pitiful pale face tc^ her shoulder, wffiile she 
wound her arm tenderly about the young girl’s 
waist. “ Pray for him, Faustina, but do not 
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“if- —^ 

^ cej>roach yourself too much. After all, dear, he 

was unkind to you-” 

Oh, do not say that—he is dead ! ” She 
dowered her voice almost to a whisper as 
kpoke, and an expi’cssion of awe came over her 
features. “ He is dead, Corona. I shall nev’^er 
see him again—oh, why did I not love him 
more? I am frightened when I think that he 
is dead—who did it ? 

The question came suddenly, and Faustina 
started li-nd shuddered. Corona pressed her to 
her side and smoothed her hair gently. She 
felt that she must sy something, but she 
hardly expected that Faustina would under¬ 
stand reason. She gathered her energy, how¬ 
ever, to make the best elFort in her power. 

“ Listen to me, Faustina,'* she said, in a tone 
of quiet authority, and try and see all this as 
I see it. It is not right tliat you should 
reproach yourself, for you have liad no share in 
your father’s death, and if you parted in anger 
it was his fault, not yours. Ho is dead, and 
there is nothing for you to do l)ut to pray that 
he may rest in peace. You have been accused 
unjustly of a deed wdiich anyone might see 
you w'cre physically incapable of doing. You 
will be released from this place to morrow’ 
morning, if not during the night. One thing is 
absolutely necessary— 3 'ou must be calm and 
quiet, or you will have brain fever in a few hours. 
Do nob think I am heartless, dear. A worse 
, thing might have happened to jmu. You have 
been suspected by an ignorant man who will 
pay dearly for his mistake ; you might have 
been suspected by those love.” 

Corona sighed, and her voice trembled with 
the last word,s. To her, Faustina was suffering 
fair more from the shock to her sensibilities than 
from anj- real grief. She knew that she had not 
loved her father, but the horror of his murder 
and the fright at being held accountable for 
it were almost enough to drive lier mad. And 
3 ’et she could not bo suffering what Corona had 
suffered in being suspected by Giovanni, she 
bad not that to lose wliieh Corona had lost, the 
dominating pa.s.sion of her life had not been sud¬ 
denly burnt out in the agony of an hour, slio 
was only the victim of a mistake wliieh could 
have no consequences, which would leave no 
trace behind. But Faustina shivered and turned 
paler still at Corona’s words. 

By those I love? Ah, no ! Not by him— 
by them ! ” The blood rushed to her white face, 
and her hand fell on her friend’s shoulder. 

Corona heard and knew that the girl was 
thinking of Anastase. She wondered vaguely 
whether the hot-headed soldier artist had 
learned the news, and what ho w'ould do when 
he found that Faustina was lodged in a prison. 

“And yet—'X>erhapS““oh, no! It is impos¬ 
sible!'^ Her SAveet, low voice broke again, and 
was lost in {>as 8 }onate sobbing. 

For a long time Corona could do nothing to 
calm her. flic tears mffeht be a relief to the 

§ irrs overwrought faculties, but they were most 
isirt^sing to hear.and see. 
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“Do you love him very muchV 
asked Corona, when the pafoxysihL begah ta 
subside. * ^ . • : 

“ I would die for him, aim he would die*f 6 t 
me,” answered Faustina simply^ but a happy 
smile shone through her grief that told plaituv 
how much dearer to her was he who was left 
than he who was dead. 

“Tell me about him,” said Corona softly.^ 
“ Ho is a friend of mine- 

“Imieed he is. Yoii do not know how he 
worships you. I think that next to me in th<> • 
world—but then, of course, he could not Ibye 
you—besides, yon are married.” 

Corona couli not help smiling, and j^et there 
was. a sting in the words, of which Faustina 
could not dream. Why could not Giovanni 
have taken this child’s straightforward, simple 
view, Avhich declared such a thing impossible-r- 
becaiiso Corona was married, what a wealth 
of innocent belief in goodness was contained fe 
that idea ! Tlie prince.ss begaif .to discover 
a strange fascination infinding out what Faustina 
felt for this man, whom she, Corona, had been 
suspected of loving. What could it be like to 
love such a man? Ho was good-looking, dtever, 
brave, even in teres ling, perhaps ; but to love 
him—Corona suddenly felt that interest in the 
analj^sis of liis character which is roused in us 
Avhen we are all at once brought into the con¬ 
fidence of someone who can tell by experience 
what we should have felt with regard to a third 
person, who has come very near to our lives, 
if ho or she had really become a part of our 
existence. Fau.stina’s present pain and sense of 
danger momentarily disappeared^ as she was 
drawn into talking of what absorbed her whole 
nature, and Corona saw that by leading the 
conver.sation in that direction she might hope to 
occupy the girl’s thoughts. 

Faustina seemed to forget lier mi.sfortpnea in 
speaking of Gouache, and Corona listened and 
enc{)uraged her to go on. The strong woman 
who had suffered so much saw gradually unfolded 
before her a scries of pictures, conatitutiiig 
a whole that was new to her. She compre¬ 
hended for the first time in her life the nature 
of an innocent girl’s love, and there was 
sometliing in what she learned that softdned her 
and brouglit the moisture intb her dark eyeS. 
She looked at the delicate young creature beside 
her, seated upon the rough bed, her angelic 
loveliness standing out against the cold back¬ 
ground of the wliiteM^ashecl wall. The outlines 
seemed almost vaporous, as though melting into 
the transparency' of the quiet air; the gentle 
brown eyes were at once full of suffering and 
full of love ; the soft, tlftok hair fell in disorder 
upon JiiGV shoulders, in that exquisite dis^ 
order Hhat belongs to beautiful things 
Nature when they are set free, and fall^t^tp 
the position which is essentially their^own ; 
lier white fingers, refined and expressive^ heM 
Corona’s slender olive hand, pressing it 
moving as tlicy' touched it with every wordshb 
spoke Corona almost felt that some spiritual^; 
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beih^ had' glided dowa from another 
wbtld: to tell her of an angel’s love^ 

1-he. elder woman thought of her own life, 
and*: cbinjpared it with what she saw. Sold to 
a decrepit old Ifusband who had worshipped her 
inlstrange, pathetic fashion of his own, she had 
spent five years in submitting to an affection 
sne loathed., enduring it to the very end, and 
sacrificing every instinct of her nature in the 
perfofmance of her duty. Liberated at last, 
she had given herself up to her love for Giovanni 
in a passion of the strong kind that never comes 
in early youth. She asked herself what liad 
become of that passion, and whether it could 
ever be revived. In any case it was something 
wholly different from the love of which Faustina 
was speaking. She had fought against it wlion 
it came with all her might; being gorie^it had 
left her cold and indifferent to all she could still 
command, incapable of oven pretending to love. 
It had passed through her life as a whirlwind 
through a de^>p forest, and its track was like 
a scar. What Faustina knew she could never 
’have known—the sudden growth within her of 
something beautiful against which there was no 
need'^o struggle, the whole-hearted devotion 
from the first, the joy of a love that had risen 
suddenly like the dawn of a fair day, the un¬ 
speakable happiness of loving intensely in 
perfect innocence of the world, of giving her 
whole soul at once and for ever, unconscious 
that there could be anything else to give. 

“I would die for him, and ho would die for 
me,” Faustina had said, knowing that lier words 
were true. Corona would die for Giovanni now, 
no doubt, but not because she loved him any 
longer. She would sacrifice herself for what 
iiad been, for the memory of it, for the bitterness 
of having lost it, and of feeling that it could 
not return. That was a state very different 
from F^austina’s; it was pain, not happincs?^, 
despair, not joy, emptiness, not fulness. Her 
eyes grow sad, and she sighed bitterly, as though 
oppressed by a burden from which she could 
not escape, Faustina’s future seemed to her to 
bo like a beautiful vision among the clouds of 
sunrise; her own like the reflection of a mourn¬ 
ful scene in a dark pool of stagnant water. 
The sorrow of her life rose in lier eyes, until 
tbe young girl saw it and suddenly ceased 
speaking. It )vaa like a reproach to her, for 
her youiiij nature had already begun to .forget 
•its trouble in the, sweetness of its own dream. 
Corona understood the sudden silence, and*her 
expression changed, for she fejt that if she 
dwelt upon what was nearest to her heart she 
could give but poor consolation. 

^‘You aro sad,” said Faustina. *‘It is not 
formte-^what is it?’^ 

^ “ No. It is not for you, dear child.” 

Corona looked at the young girl for a monsient, 
and ti^ed to smile. Then she rose from the 
ctoir and turned away, pretending to trim the 
b^s <4i*lamp with the little metal snuffers that 
hung froin U by a chain. The tears blinded 
ShU w®ted her hands upon the table and 
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bent" her head. Faustina w'atehod her in 

surprise, then slipped from her place on the bed 
and stood beside her, looking up tenderly into 
tlie sad dark eyes, from which the (jrystal drops 
welled up and trickled down, falling upon the 
rough deal hoards. 

“What i.s it, dear?” asked the young girl. 
“ Will you nob tell me ? ” 

Corona turneti and throw her arms round her, 
pressing her to lier breast, almost passionately. 

Faustina did nob understand what was 
happening. 

“ I never saw you cry before! ” she exclaimed 
in innocent astonishment, as she tried to brush 
away the tears from her friend’s face. 

“Ah, Faustina! There are worse things in 
the world than you are suffering, child ! ” 

Then she made a great effort and overcame 
the emotion that had taken possesHion of her. 
She was ashamed to have played such a part 
when she had come to the jilace to give comfort 
to another. 

“It is nothing,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause. “ I think I am nervous—at least, I am 
very foolish to let myself cry when I ought to 
be taking care of you.” 

A long silence followed, which was broken at 
last by the nun, who entered the room, bringing 
such poor food as the place afforded. She re¬ 
peated her assurance that Faustina’s arrest was 
the result of a mistake, and that she would be 
eertainl}^ liberated in the morning. Then, .seeing 
that the tvvo'frieiids appeared to be preoccupied, 
she bade them good-night and went away. 

It was the longest night Corona remembered 
to have ever passed. For a long time they 
talked a little, and at length Faustina fell asleep, 
exhausted by all she had suffered, while Corona 
sat beside her, watching her regular breathing 
and envying her ability to rest. She herself 
could not close her eyes, though she could not 
explain her wakefulness. At last she lay down 
upon the other bed and tried to forget herself. 
After many hours she lost consciousness for 
a time, and then awoke suddenly, half stilled 
by the sickening smell of the lamp which had 
gone out, filling the narrow room with the odour 
of burning oil. It was quite dark, and the pro¬ 
found .silence was broken only by the sound of 
Faustina’s evenly-drawn breath. The poor child 
was too weary to be roused by the fumes that 
had disturbed Corona’s rest. But Corona rose 
and groped her way to the window, which she 
opened as noiselessly as she coidd. Heavy iron 
bars were built into the wall upon the outside, 
and she grasped the cold iron with a sense of 
relief as .she looked out at the quiet stars, and 
tried to distinguish the trees which, as she knew, 
were planted on the other side of the desolate 
grass-growm square, along the old wall that 
stood there, at that time, like a fortification 
between the Termini and the distant city. 
Below the window the sentry tramped slowdy 
and down in his boA, his steps alone break¬ 
ing the intense stillness of the winter night. 
Corona realised that she was in a prison. There 
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something in the discomfort which wad not 
repugnant to her, as she held the grating in her 
fingers and let the cold air blow upon her face. 

After all, she thought, her life would seem 
much the same in such a place, in a convent, 
perhaps, where she could be alone all day, all 
niglit, for ever. She could not be more unhappy 
behind those bars than she had often been in the 
iiiagnificeiit palaces in which her existence liad 
been chiefly passed. Nothing gave her pleasure, 
nothing«»interested her, nothing had the power 
to distract Ifer mind from the aching misery that 
beset it. She said to |^rself a hundred times 
a day that such apathy was unworthy of her, 
and she blamed herself when she found that 
even the loss of the great Saracinesca suit left 
her indifferent. She did no good to herself and 
none to anyone else, so far as she could see, 
unless it were good to allow Giovanni to love 
her, now that she no longer felt a thrill of 
pleasure at his coming nor at the sound of his 
voice. At least she had been honest. She 
could say that, for she had not deceived him. 
She had forgiven him, but w'as it her fault if he 
had destroyed that which ho now most desired? 
Was it her fault that forgiveness <Ud not mean 
love ? Her suffering was not the selfish pain of 
wounded vanity, for Giovanni’s despair would 
have healed such a wound by showing her the 
strength of his passion. There was no resent¬ 
ment in her heart, cither, for she longed to love 
him. But even the habit of loving was gone, 
broken aw'ay and forgotten in the sharp agony 
of an hour. She had done her best to bring it 
back, she had tried to repeat phrases that had 
once come from her heart with the conviction of 
great joy, each time they had been spoken. But 
the words were dead and meant nothing, or if 
they liad a meaning they told her of the change 
in herself. She was willing to argue against it, 
to say again and again that she had no right to 
be so changed, that there" had been enough 
to make any man suspicious, that she would 
have despised him had ho overlooked such con¬ 
vincing evidence. Could a man love truly and 
not have some jealousy in his nature ? Could 
a man have such overwlielming proof given 
him of guilt in the woman he adored and yet 
show nothing, any more than if she had l)een 
a stranger? But the argument was not satis¬ 
factory, nor conclusive. If human ills coukl be 
healed by the use of logic, there would long 
since have been no unhappiness left in the 
world. Is there anything easier than to deceive 
erne’s self when one wishes to be deceived ? 
Nothing, surely, provided that the inner reality 
of oursclv'es which we call our hearts consents to 
the deception. But if it will not consent, then 
there is no help in all the logic that has been 
lavished upon the philosophy of a dozen ages. 

Her slender fingers tightened upon the freezing 
bars, and once mcjre, in the silent night, her 
tears flowed down as she looked up at the stars 
through the prison wiiidbw. The new conditibn 
of her life sought an expression she had hitherto 
considered as weak and despicable, and against 
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which ah^ struggled even now. There wajS lio 
relief in weeping, it brought her no sense of 
rest, no respite from the di^ll consciousness of 
her situation; and yet she could not restiuin 
the drops that fell so fast upon \fer hands. She 
suffered always, without any intermittence, as 
eople do who have little imagination, with few 
ut strong passions and a constant nature. 
There are men and women whose active* fancy 
is able to lend a romantic beauty to misfortune, 
which gives some pleasure even to themselves, 
or who can obtain some satisfaction, if they are 
poets, by expressing their pain in graCnd or 
tender language. There are others to whom 
sorrow is but a reality, for which all expression 
seems inadequate. 

Corona was such a woman, too strong to suffer 
little, (jpo unimaginative to suflbr poetically. 
There are those who might say that she ex- 
aggerated the gravity of the position, that, 
since Giovanni had always been faithful to her, 
had acknowledged his error and fepented of it 
so sincerely, there was no reason why she should 
not love him as before. The answer is very 
simple. The higViest kind of love not only 
implies the highest trust in the person loved, 
but demands it in return ; the two conditions 
are as necessary to each other as body and soul, 
so that if one is removed from the otlier, the 
whole love dies. Our relations with our follow- 
creatures are reciprocal in effect, whatever 
morality may rc(piire in theory, from the com¬ 
monest intercourse between mere acquaintances 
to the lx)nd between man and wife. An honest 
man will always hesitate to believe another 
unless he himself is believed. Hunianity gives 
little, on the whole, unless it expects a return ; 
still less will men continue to give when their 
gifts have been denounced to them as false, no 
matter what apology is offered after the mistake 
has been discovered. Corona was very j^uman, 
and being outwardly cold, she was inwardly 
more sensitive to suspicion than very expansive 
women can ever be. With women wha>express 
very readily what they feel, the expression often 
assumes such importance as to deceive them into 
believing their passions to bo stronger than they 
are. (5)rona had given all, love, devotion, 
faithfulness, and yet, because appearai?t;e.s hatl 
been against her, Giovanni fiad doubted her. 
He had cut the plant down at the very root, ' 
and she had nothing more to give. 

Faustina moved in her sleep. Corona softly' 
closed the window and once more lay down to 
rest. The hoqrs seemed endless as she listened 
for the bells. At last the little room grew grey 
and she could distinguish the furniture in the* 
gloom. 'Ilien all^t onl*(3 the tioor.opeiied, and 
the nijn entered, bearing her little lantern and 
peering over it to try and see whether i\ip 
occupants of the chamber were awake.* In 
the shadow behind her Corona could distinguish 
the figure of a man. 

“ The prince is here,” said the sister in a low 
voice, as she saw that Corona’s eyes were Open. 
The latter glanced at Faustina, whose childlikG 
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sleep was not interrupted. She slipped from 
the bed and went out into the corridor. 

The nun woulcj have led the two down to 
thd parlour, but Corona would not go so far 
from Faustinas At their request she opened an 
empty cell ^a few steps further on, and left 
Giovanni and his wife alone in the grey dawn. 
Corona looked eagerly into his eyes for some 
news-concerning the young girl. He took her 
hand and kissed it. 

“My darling—that you should have spent 
the night in such a place as this ! ” he exclaimed. 

“Never mind me. Is Faustina at liberty? 
Did you see the cardinal ? ” 

“ f saw him.” Giovanni shook his head. 

“ And do you mean to say that ho would not 
give the order at once ? ” 

“ Nothing would induce him to givejt. The 
prefect got there before me, and I was kept 
waiting half an hour wdiile they talked the 
matter over. The cardinal declared to mo that 
he knew thbre had been an enmity betw’een 
Faustina and her father concerning her love for 
Gouache-” 

‘ ‘ Her love for Gouache ! ” repeated Corona 
slowly, looking into his eyes. She could not 
help it. Giovanni turned pale and looked aw^ay 
as ne contintied. 

“ Yes, and he said that the evidence was very 
strong, since no one bad been known to enter 
the house, and the servants were clearly inno¬ 
cent—not one of them betrayed the slightest 
em ba rrassment. ’ ’ 

“ In other words, he believes that Faustina 
actually did it ? ” 

“ It looks like it,” said Giovanni in a low 
voice. 

“ Giovanni ! ” she seized his arm. “ Do you 
believe it, too ? ” 

“ I will believe wdiatever you tell me.” 

“ She is as innocent as I! ” cried Corona, her 
eyes blazing with indignation. Giovanni under¬ 
stood more from the words than she meant to 
convey 

“ Will you never forgive ? ” he asked sadly. 

“ I did not mean that—I meant Faustina. 
Giovanni—you must got her away from here. 
Yon can, if you will.” 

“ I will do much for you,” he answered quietly. 

“ It is not for'me. It is for an unfortunate 
child who is the victim of a horrible mistake. 
I have comforted her by promising that she 
should be free this morning. She will go mad 
if she is kejit here.” ^ • 

“ Whatever T do, I do for you, and I will do 
nothing for anyone else. For you or for no 
one, but I must know that it is really for you.” 

Corona understood and ti^ed away. It was 
broad daylight now, as she looked throtjgh tlie 
<>grating of the window, watching the people 
whb passed, without seeing them. 

“ What is Faustini', Montevarchi to me, com¬ 
pared with your love?” Giovanni asked. 

Something in the tone of his voice made her 
look at him. She saw the intensity of his 
. Teeling in his eyes, and she wondered that he 
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shoMd try to tempt her to love him with such^ 
an insignificant bribe—with the hope of liber¬ 
ating the young girl. She did not understand 
that ho was growing desperate. Had she known 
w heat was in his mind she might have made a 
supremo effort to deceive herself into the belief 
that he was still to her what he had been so 
long. But she did not know. 

“For the sake of her iiniooenoe, Giovanni ! ” 
slie exclaimed. “Can you let a child like that 
suffer so ? I am sure, if you really W'tuld, you 
could manage it, with your influenco. Do you 
not see that I am suffering too, for the giiTs 
sake ? ” 

“ Will you say that it is for your sake?” 

“For my sake--if you will,” she cried almost 
impatiently. 

“For your .sake, then,” ho answered. 
“ Koinember that it is for you, Corona.” 

Before she could answer, he had loft the 
room, without another word, without so much 
as touching her hand. Corona gazed sadly at 
the open door, and then return(‘d to Faustina. 

An hour later the nun entered the cell, with 
a briglit smile on her face. 

“Your carriage is waiting for yon--for you 
both,” she said, addressing the princess. 
“ Donna Faustina is free to return to her 
mother.” 


CHAPTER XX [II 

WiiKNGiovaiini Saracinescahad visited Cardinal 
Antonelli on the previous evening, he had been 
as firmly persuaded that Faustina was innocent, 
as Corona herself, and was at first very much 
astonished by tlie view the great man took of 
the matter. But as the latter developed the 
case, the girP.s guilt no longer seemed impossible, 
or even improbable. The totd.1 absence of any 
ostensible incentive to the murder gave Faus¬ 
tina’s quarrel with her father a very great 
importance, whicli was further heightened by 
the nature of the evidence. There had been 
high words, in the course of which the Princess 
Montevarchi had left the room, leaving her 
daughter alone with the old man. No one 
had seen him alive after that moment, and 
he had been found dead, evidently strangled 
with her handkerchief. The fact that Fans-- 
tina had a bruise on her arm and a cut 
on her lip pointed to the conclusion that 
a desperate struggle had taken place. The 
cardinal argued that, although she might not 
have had the strength to do the deed if the 
contest had begun when both were on their feet, 
it was by no means impossible that so old a man 
might have been overcome by a young and 
vigorous girl, if she had attacked him when he 
was in his chair, and was prevented from rising 
Uy the table before hifti. As for the monstrosity 
of the act, the car^linal merely smiled when 
Giovanni alluded to it. Had not fathers been 
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(mijirdered by their children before, and in Rda^e? 
The argament had additional weight, when 
Giovanni remembered Faustina’s wild behaviour 
bn the night of the insurrection. A girl who 
was capable of following a soldier into action, 
and who had spent hours in searching for him 
after such an appalling disaster as the explosion 
of the Serristori barracks, might well be subject 
to fits of desperate anger, and it was by no 
means far from likely, if her father had struck 
her in tho face from his place at the table, that 
she should hUve laid violent hands upon him, 
seizing him by the throat, and strangling him 
with her handkerchief, f Her coolness afterwards 
might be only a part of her odd nature, for she 
was undoubtedly eccentric. 8he might be mad, 
said the cardinal, shaking his head, but there 
was every probability that she was guilty. In 
those days there was no appeal from tlie states* 
man’s decisions in such matters. Faustina would 
remain a prisoner until she could be tried for 
the crime. 

His Eminence was an early riser, and w^as not 
altogether surprised that Oiovanni should come 
to him at such an hour, especially as he knew 
that the Princess Sant’ Ilario had spent the 
night wdth Faustina in the Termini prison. 
He was altogether taken aback, how'cver, by 
Giovanni’s manner, and by the communication 
he made. 

** I had the honour of tolling voiir Eminence 
last niglit that Doiuia Faustina Ajfontevarchi w as 
hmocent,” began Giovanni, who refused the 
offer of Ji seat. “ I trusted that she might be 
liberated immediately, but you have determined 
otherwise. I am not willing that an innocent 
person should suffer unjustly. I have comc3, 
therefore, to surrender myself to justice in this 
case.” 

The cardinal stared, and an expression of j 
unmitigated astonishment appeared upon his 
delicate olive features, while his nervous hands 
grasped the arms of his chair. 

“ You ! ” he cried. 

. your Eminence. 1 will explain myself. 
Yesterday the courts delivered their verdict, 
declaring that my cousin San Giaoinio is Prince | 
Saracinesca, instead of ray father, and trans¬ 
ferring to him all our hereditary property. The 
man who found out that there was a case 
against us, and caused it to be brought to trial, 
was Prince Montevarchi. You may, perhaps, 
understand my resentment against him. If you 
recollect the evidence which was detailed to you 
last night, you will see that it was quite possible 
for me to go to him without being observed. 
The door chanced to be open, and there was no 
one in the hall. I am perfectly acquainted with 
the house. Several hours elapsed between the 
time when Donna Faustina left her father and 
the moment when he was found dead in his 
chair. You can understand how I could enter 
the room unseen, how angry words naturally 
must have arisen betwee^n us, and how, losing 
my self-control, I could have picked up Donna 
Faustina’s handkerchief which, as she says, lay 
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upon the floor, and knott^ it efi^^ally roiiiid 
the. old man’s neck. What could ha do in my 
hands? The study is far^from the other rooms: 
the family inhabit, and is near the halb . To go. 
quietly out would not have been a difficult 
matter for anyone who knew the house. Your . 
Eminence knows as well as I the shallowness of 
circumstantial evidence.” 

“And do you tell me, calmly, like this, that 
you murdered a helpless old man out of 
revenge?” asked the cardinal, half indignantly;. 
half incredulously. 

“ Would I surrender myself as the murderer 
for a caprice?” inquired Giovanni, who was 
very pale. 

The cardinal looked at him and was silent for 
a few moments. He was puzzled by what he 
heard, and yet his common sense told him that 
he had no course but to liberate Faustina and 
send Giovanni to prison. He felt, too, that he 
ought to experience an instinctive repulsion for 
the man before him, who by his oVn showing, 
had been guilty of such a nonible crime; but 
ho was conscious of no such sensation. He was 
a man of exceedingly quick and true intuitions, 
who judged the persons with whom he had 
business very accurately. There was a lack of 
correspondence between his intelligence and his 
feelings which roused his curio.sity. 

“ You have told me a very strange story,” he 
said. 

“Less strange than the one your Eminence 
lias believed since last night,” returned Giovanni 
calmly. 

“ I do not know. It is more easy for me to 
Vielieve that the girl was momentarijiy out of her 
mind than tliat you, whom I have known all my 
life, should have done such a thing. Besides, in 
t(^lHng me your story, you have never once 
positively asserted that you did it. You have 
only explained that it would have been possible 
for a man so disposed to accomplish the murder 
iinsusjK'cted,” 

“Is a man obliged to incriminate himself 
directly ? It seems to me that in giving myself 
up I liave done all that a man’s conscience can 
possibly require—outside of the confessional. 

1 shall bo tried, and my lawyer will do what he 
can to obtain my acquittal.” , ' 

‘ ‘ That is poor logic. Whether you confess or 
not, you liave accused yourself in a way that 
must tell again.st you very strongly. You really 
leave me no choice.” 

“Your Eminence has only to do what 
I request, to li]>erate Donna Faustina and to 
send me to prison.” 

“You are a very strange man,” said the 
cardinal in a musing tohe, as he leaned back 
in his ^ chair and scrutinised Giovanni’s pale, 
impeneirable face. 

“ I am a desperate man, that is all.” • 

“ Will you give me your word of honot^ tWt 
Faustina Montevarchi is innocent?” ; i,; 

“Yes,” answered Giovanni without 
slightest hesitation, and meeting: the;gaze 
the cardinal’s bright eyes unflinching)^ : ^ ^ 
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^ moment, and then turned had said that he was desperate. No other word 
ih hie ehairi^;atld taking a piece of paper wrote could describe his state. A sort of madness had 
a few: wordiS upOF, it. Then he rang a little taken possession of him while he was talking 
hand*beU t^t stood beside him. His servant with Corona, and ho was stiy under its influence, 
entered,, aa folding and sealing the note. There had been something in her manner which 

^ ■ To the Termini prison,” he said. had seemed to imply tliat he was not doing his 

*1 The messenger had better take my carriage,” best to liberate Faustina, and, indeed, when he 
observed Giovanni. “I shall not need it remembered that the girl’s innocence was bv no 
again.” means clear to him, ho ought not to have been 

** Take Prince Sant’ Ilario’s carriage,” added surprised at Corona’s imputation. And yet he 
the cardinal, and the man left the room. “ And had now pledged his word to the cardinal that 
u6w,” he continued, “ will you bf3 good enougli Faustina had not done the deeO. Corona’.s 
to tell me what I am to do with you?” unwillingness to admit that it was for her own 

‘SSend me to the Carceri Nuove, or to any sake she asked liis help had driven him nearly 
convenient place.” out of his mind, and when she had at last said 

“I. will do nothing that can be an injury it, even reluctantly, ho had imincdiatoly resolved 
to you hereafter,” answered the statesman, to show her what ho was willing to do for one 
“Something tells me that you have ha<\, nothing word of hers v/hen she chose to s])eak it. He 
to do with this dreadful murder. But you must had from that moment but one thought, to free, 
know that ^though you may deceive me—I am j Faustina at any cost, and no plan .suggested 
not omniscient—1 will not tolerate any contempt 1 itself to him but to surrender himself in the 
of the ways bf justice. You have surrendorod I girl’s place. As a matter of fact, he could not 
yourself as the criminal, and I intend to take j have accomplished his purpose so quickly or 
you at your word.” surely in any other way, and x)crhap8 he could 

“I ask for nothing else. Put mo where you not have otherwise accomplished it at all. It 
please, do what you please with me. It matters had been quite clear to him from the first that 
very little.” ’ the cardinal was prejudiced against Faustina, 

“ You act like a man who has had an owing, no doubt, to the representations of the 
unfortunate love aflair,” remarked the cardinal, prefect of police. Giovanni had carried the 
“It is true that you have just lost your evidence against her clearly in his mind, and as 
fortune, and that may account for it. But soon as ho thought of the expedient he saw' how 
I repeat that, whatever your motives may be, it w ould have been quite possible for him.self, or 
you shall not trifle with the law. You wish to for any other man who know the house, to 
be a prisoner. The law will oblige you so far as commit the murder. As for the detail con- 
to comply with your request. I warn you that, cerning the doors being open, there was nothing 
after this, can only obtain your freedom improbable in it, seeing that there were many 
through a proper trial.” serviints in the establishment, and that each 

“ Praj' let it be so. My motives can be of one W'ould suspect and accuse one of ]}is com* 
fjo ini|)ortance. The law shall judge the facts pardons of the carelessness. Nothing w'as easier 
and give its verdict.” than to construct tlie story, and he had supposed 

“ The law will certainly do so. In tlie mean- that nothing would be simpler than to make the 
time, you wdll spend the day in a room of cardinal believe it. lie had been surprised to 
my apartments, and tliis evening, wdien it is find himself mistaken upon this point, but he 
dark, will be quietly transferred to a place felt a thrill of triumph that more than repaid 
of safijty—and secrecy. If the real muixierer is him for w^hat ho had done when he saw' the 
ever found, I do not wish your life to have been messenger leave the room with the order to 
ruined by such a piece of folly as I believe you liberate Faustina. Corona liad spoken, had 
are committing. You say you are a desperate asked him to do a hard thing for her sake, and 
Tpan, and you are acting, I think, as though you her caprice was satisfied, it mattered little at 
were. Your family affairs may have led to this what cost. She had given him an opportunity 
state, but they do not concern rne. You w ill, of showing what he "would do for her, and that 
however, bo good enough to swear, here, opportunity had not been throwm away, 
solemnly, laying your hand upon this book, that But as he sat alone in the little room the 
you will not attempt to desjroy yourself.” • cardinal had assigned to him, he began to realise 
“I swear,” said Giovanni, touching the volume the magnitude of what he had been doing, and 
which the cardinal presented to him. to see how his actions would be judged by 

“Very good. ^ Now follow mo, if you please, othens. He had surrendered himself as a mur- 
to the room where you must spend tne day.” derer, and was to be treated a.s one. When the 
Giovanni found himself in a small ojtiamber time came for the trial, might it not happen 
which contained only a lar^e writing-table and with him as with many another innocent man 
h oouple of chairs, and which seemed to'-havo who has put himself into a false position? 

. beeh ydestihed for some sort of office. The Might he not be condemned ? Nothing that he 
closed the door, and Giovanni heard could say hereafter could remove the impression 
tttrn the key and remove it from the lock, cl^ated by his giving himself up to justice. 
Thttai lor ihe first time, he reflected upon what Any denial hereafter w’’ould be supposed to 
hi ftjtd dbho. He hacl spoken the proceed from fear, and not from innocence. 
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cAnd if he were, condemned^ what would become 
of Corona, of his father, of little Orsino ? He 
shuddered at the thought. 

What, he asked himself, would be the defence? 
Yesterday afternoon ho had been out of the 
house during several hours, and had walked 
alone, he hardly remembered where. Since the 
crisis in his life which had separated him from 
Corona in fact, if not in appearance, he often 
walked alone, wandering aimlessly through the 
streets. . Would any of liis acquaintance come 
forward and*swear to having seen him at the 
time Montevarchi was|tomurdered ? Probably 
not. And if not, how "could it be proved, in 
the face of his own statement to the cardinal, 
that he might not have g()ne to the palace, 
seeking an opportunity of expending his 
wrath on the old prince, that he might 
jiot have lost his self-control in a fit of 
anger and strangled the old man as he sat 
in hia chair? As he himself had said, there 
was far more reason to believe that the Sara- 
cinesca had killed Montevarchi out of revenge, 
than that a girl like Faustina should have 
strangled her own father because he had inter¬ 
fered in her love affairs. If the judges took 
this view' of the case, it was clear that Giovanni 
would have little chance of an acmiittal. The 
thing looked so possible that even Corona might 
believe it—even Corona, for whose sake he had 
rushed madly into such desperate danger. 

And to-day she w'ould not see him; very 
possibly she would not know where he was. 
And to-morrow ? And the next day ? And all 
the days after that? He supposed that he 
would be allow^ed to write to her, perhaps to see 
her, but it would be hard to explain his position. 
She did not love him any longer, and she would 
not understand. He wondered how much she 
would care, if she really cared at all, beyond a 
discreet anxiety for his safety. She would 
certainly not comprehend a love like his, which 
chosen such a sacrifice, ratlicr than allow' 
her wish to remain ungratified. How could 
she, since she did not love him? And yet it 
was imperatively necessary that she should be 
informed of what had happened. She might 
otherwise suppose, naturally enough, that some 
accident had befallen him, and she would in 
that case apply to the police, perhaps to the 
cardinal himself, to fina out w'here he was. 
Such a contingency must be prevented, by 
some means, before night. Until then, she 
would not be frightened by bis absence. There 
would be time, perhaps, when he w'aa removed 
to the prison—to the place of safety and secrecy, 
of which the cardinal had spoken, and which in 
all probability was the Holy Office. No ques¬ 
tions were asked there. 

There were writing materials on the broad 
table, and Giovanni began a letter to his wife. 
After a few minutes, however, ho stopped, for 
hrf saw from what he had written that he was 
in no condition to attemj^t such a task. Th^ 
words canic quickly and fluently, but they ex¬ 
pressed what he bad no intention of telling 


Corona again. His love for lier^s still upper¬ 
most in his mind, and insteadr of trying to 
explain what had occurred,^ho found himself 
setting dow'Ti phrases that told of nothing but 
a maa passion. The thought of» her cold face 
when she should read the lines ai’rested his 
hand, and he threw down the pen impatiently, 
and returned to his meditations for a while. 
What ho wanted to do was to tell her in the 
fevvo.st possible words that he was alive and 
well. What else should ho tell her? The 
statement would allay any anxiety she might 
feel, and his absence wcmla doubtless be a relief 
to her. The thought was bitter, but ho knew 
that nothing exasperates a woman like the 
constant presence of a man she has loved, who 
loves her more than ever, and for w?som she no 
longer feels anything. At last he took another 
sheet of paper and tried again. 

“ Dear Corona,—When you get this, Faustina 
will be at liberty, according to yoiVr .vviah. Do 
not be anxious if you do not see me for a few 
days, as I am called away on urgent business. 
I’ell my father, and any of our friends who ask 
about mo,4/hat I am at Saracinosca, superintend¬ 
ing the removal of such efiects as are not to go 
to San Giacinlo. I will let you know when 
I am coming back.—Your alTectionate 

He read the note over twice, and then folded 
it, addressing it to his wife. His face expressed 
the most profound dejection when ho had 
finished his task, and for a long time he leaned 
back in his chair, gazing at the morning sun¬ 
light that slowly crept across the floor, while 
hia hands lay folded passively upon the table. 
The end of his love seemed very bitter as he 
thought of the words he had written. A few 
weeks ago to leave Corona thus unexpectedly 
would have caused her the grcate.st pain. Now, 
he felt that ho need say nothing, that it would 
be useless to say anything, more tlian ho had 
said. It was nothing to her whether ho stayed 
ill Rome or went to the ends of the earth ; 
indeed, he suspected that she would be glad to 
be left alone—unless she should discover why 
he had gone, and whither. This la fa con¬ 
sideration recalled to him his situation, and for 
a moment he was horrified at his own rashness. 
But the thought did not hold him long, and 
presently he asked liimaelf apathetically what 
it covld matter in the end. The hours passed 
slowly, and still he sat motionless by the table, 
the folded letter lying before him. 

The cardinal had scarcely returned to his 
study when a second card' was brought to him. 
The gentleman, said the servant, had assured 
liim that his Eminence would receive him, as ,he 
had important information to give concerning 
the murder of Prince Montevarchi. The cardinal 
could not repress a smile as he read the name of 
Anastase Gouache. 

The: young man entered the room, and 
advanced in obedience to the cardinaFs friendfiy' 
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gesture. He wUs as pale os death, and his soft 
dark eyes h|iidr an expression of despair in them 
such as the great jnan had rarely seen. For the 
rest, he wore his uniform, and was as carefully 
dressed as usual. 

“ Your Eminence has doubtless heard of this 
dreadful murder?’* began Gouache, forgetting 
all formality in the extremity of his excite¬ 
ment. 

* “Yes,” said the cardinal, sitting down. “You 
have something £o communicate concerning it, 
I understand.” 

“ Donna Faustina Montevarchi has been 
charged with the crime, and is in the prison of 
the Termini,” answered the Zouave, speaking 
hurriedly. “ I am here to ask your Eminence 

to order her release without delay-” 

“ On what grounds?” inquired the stfitesraan, 
raising his eyebrows a little as though surprised 
by the way in which the request was made. 

“ Because she is innocent, because her arrest 
was due to the mistake of the prefect of police— 
the evidence was against her, but it was absurd 
to simpose that she could have done it——” 

“ The prefect of police received ray approval. 
Have you any means of showing that she is 
innocent ? ” 

“Showing it?” repeated Gouache, who looked 
dazed for a moment, but recovered himself 
immediately, turning white to the lips. “What 
could be easier?” ho exclaimed. “The murderer 
is before you—I saw the prince, I asked him for 
his daughter’s hand in marriage, he insulted me. 
I left the room, but I returned soon afterwards. 
I found him alone, and I killed him—I do not 

know how Ldid it-” 

“ With Donna Faustina’s handkerchief,” 
suggested the cardinal. “ Perhaps you do not 
Venicniber that it was lying on the floor and 

that you picked it up and knotted it-” 

“ %es, yes! Round his neck,” cried Gouache 
nervously. “I remember. But I sa>v red, every¬ 
thing swam, tlio details are gone. Here I am— 
your E.ninence’s prisoner—I implore you to send 
the order at once ! ” 

The cardinal had hitherto maintained a grave 
expression. His features suddenly relaxed and 
he put out his hand. 

^ dear Mpnsiour Gouache, 1 like you ex¬ 

ceedingly,” ho said. * ‘ You are a man of heart. ” 

“Ido not lUKlcrstand-” Anastase was very 

muclj bewildered, but he saw that his plan for 
freeing Faustina was on the point of failure. 

“ I appreciate your motives” continued the 
statesman. “You love the yopng lady to dis¬ 
traction, she is arrested on a capital cliarge, you 
conceive the idq^ of presenting yourself as the 

murderer in her place^^-” 

“ But I assure your Eminence, I sweaf-” 

“No,” interrupted the other, raising his hand. 
“Ilo not swear. You arc incapable of* such 
a crime. Besides, Donna Faustina is already at 
liberty, and the autlior of the deed has already 
confessed his guilt.” 

Anastaso staggered against the projecting shelf 
of the bookcase. The blood rushed to his face 


and for a moment he was almost unconscious ofr 
where he was. The cardinal’s voice recalled 
him to himself. 

“ If you doubt what I tell you, you need only 
go to the Palazzo Montevarclii and inquire. 
Donna Faustina will return with the Princess 
Sant’ Ilario. I am sorry that circumstances 
prevent me from showing you the man who has 
confessed the crime. He is in my apartments 
at the present moment, separated from us only 
by two or three rooms.” * 

“ His name, Eminence ? ” asked Gouache, 
whose whole nature seemed to have changed 
in a moment. 

• “ Ah, his name must for the present remain 
a secret in my keeping, unless, indeed, you have 
reason to believe that someone else did the 
murder. Have you no 8usj)icioris ? You know 
the family intimately, it seems. You would 
probably have heard the ipatter mentioned, if 
the deceased prince had been concerned in any 
quarrel—in any transaction which might have 
made him an object of hatred to anyone wc 
know. Do you recall anything of the kind? 
Sit down, Monsieur Gouache. You are acquitted, 
you see. Instead of being a murderer you are 
the good friend who once painted my portrait 
in this very room. Do you remember our 
charming conversations about Christianity and 
the universal republic ? ” 

“ I shall always remember your Eminence’s 
kindness,” answered Gouacdie, seating himself 
and trying to speak as quietly as possible. His 
nervous natuie was very much unsettled by 
what had occurred. Ho had come determined 
that Faustina should bo liberated at any cost, 
overcome by the horror of her situation, ready 
to lay down his life for her in the sincerity of 
liis devotion. His conduct had been much more 
rational than Giovanni’s. Ho had nothing to 
lose but himself, no relations to be disgraced by 
his condemnation, none to suffer by his loss. 
Ho had only to sacrifice himself to set free 
forever the woman he loved, and he had not 
hesitated a moment in the accomplishment of 
his purpose. But the revulsion of feeling, when 
he discovered that Faustina was already known 
to be innocent, and that tiiere was no need for 
his intervention, w'as almost more than he could 
bear. The tears of joy stood in his eyes while 
he tried to be calm. 

“Have you any suspicions?” asked the 
cardinal again, in his gentle voice. 

‘ ‘ None, Eminence. The only thing approach¬ 
ing to a quarrel, of which I have heard, is the 
suit about the title of the Saraoinesca. But of 
course that can have nothing to do with the 
matter. It was decided yesterday without 
opposition.” 

“ It could have nothing to do with the murder, 
you think ? ” inquired the statesman with an air 
of interest. 

“ No. How could it ?” Gouache laughed Et 
flic idea. “ The Sarjfbinesca could not murder 
their enemies as they u.sed to do five hundred 
years ago. Besides, your Eminence has got the 



^urderor and must bo able to guess better than 
I'what wore the incentives to the crime.’* . 

V That does not follow, my friend, A man 
who confesses a misdeed is not bound to incrimi¬ 
nate anyone else, and a man whose conscience 
is sensitive enough to make him surrender him¬ 
self naturally assumes the blame. Ho suftbrs 
remorse, ana does not attempt any defence, 
excepting such as you yourself just ik)w gave 
me, when you said that the prince had insulted 
you, Epough to give a semblance of truth to 
the story. By the is that true ? ” 

“ It is ana it is not;|f answered Odnache, 
blushing a little. “ The poor man, when I 
began to.explain interposition, thought—how 
shall I say ? He thought I wanted to sell him 
a picture. It was not his fault.” 

** Poor man!” sighed the cardinal. “He 
had not much tact. And so, Monsieur Gouache, 
you think that the great yaracinesca suit has 
had nothing to do with the murder ?” 

“ It seems to me impossible. It looks rather 
as though he had boon murdered by a servant, 
out of spite. It is hard to believe that anyone 
not belonging to the house could have done it.” 

“ I think the public will agree with you. I 
will occupy myself with the matter. Perhaps 
I have got the man safe in that room, but wlio 
knows ? If you had come first, you might have 
gone to the Carceri Niiove instead of him. After 
all, ho may be in love too.” 

The cardinal smiled, but Gouache started at 
the suggestion, as though it hurt him. 

“ I doubt that,” he said quickly. 

‘ So do I. It would be a strange coincidence 
if two innocent men had accused themselves of 
the same crime, out pf love, within twenty-four 
hours of its being committed. But now that 
you are calm —yeSy you were be.sidc yourself 
with excitement—I must tell you that yon have 
done a very rash thing indeed. If I had not 
chanced to ho a friencl of yours, what would 
h%ve become of you ? I cannot help liking youi’ 
courage and devotion—you have shown it in 
sterner matt-ers,^and in the face of the enemy 
but you might have deslroyccl 3 ^oursclf. 1’hat 
iWonld have been a great sin.” | 

** “Is there no case in which a man may destroy I 
himself deliberately ? ” | 

“You speak of suicide? It was almost t.haL | 
you contemplated. No. The church tea<dK!S j 
tliat a man who takes his own life goes straight j 
to hell. So does Mohammed, for that matter.” 

“In any case?” 

“ In any case. It is a mortal sin.” 

“But,” objected Gouache, “let us suppose 
me a very bad man, exercising a destroying | 
influence on many other people. Suppose, in 
short, ,for the sake of argument that my life | 
eausi^I others to lose their own souls, ami that j 
by killing myself I knew that they would all 
no good again. Suppose then, that I sud- j 
dSInly repented, end that there was no way of 
saving these jieople but*by my own suicidd. 
Would it not be more honourable in me to say, 

‘ Very well> I will submit to damnation rather 


itmio 

than send all those others to 
Should I not be justified id blowing- 
brains?” ^ 

The cardinal did not know whether to smil^ or 
to look grave,. He was neither a prieat 
a theologian, but a statesman. v ’ 

* ‘ My dear friend,” he answered at last. ^* The 
ingenuity of your suppositions passes beliefs 
I can only say that, when you find yourself iii 
such a baa case as you describe, I will submit the 
matter for you to the Holy Pather himself. 
But I woulcl strongly advise yon to avoid the 
situation if you possibly can.” 

Gouache took his leave with a light heart, 
little guessing as he descended the great marble 
staircase that Giovanni Saracinesca was the 
prisoner of whom the cardinal had spoken so 
mysteriously, still less that he, too, had falsely 
accused himself of having killed poor old Monte- 
varchi. He wondered, as he walked rapidly 
along the streets in the bright morning sunshine, 
who the man was, and why ho hftd^ done such 
a thing, but his thoughts, were really with 
Faustina, and he longed to see her, and to hear 
from her own lips the true version of what had 
happened. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

ArxVOLDo Meschini was fullj’ conscious of what 
he had done when he softly closed the door of 
the study behind him and returned to the 
librar}^; but although he knew and realised 
that he had murdered his emplo^'^r, be could 
not explain the act to himself. His temples 
! throbbed painfully, and there was a bright reel 
spot in each of his sallow cheeks. He- shuffled 
about from one bookcase to another, and his 
hands trembled violently as he touched the big 
volumes. Now and then he glanced towards 
one or the other of the doors, expecting at every 
i moment that someone would enter to tell him 
; tho news, if, indeed, anyone at such a time 
sliould chance to remember the existence of the 
humble librarian. His brain was on fire and 
scorned to burn the sockets of his eyes. And 
yet the time passed, and no one came. The 
.suspense grew to be unbearable* and he felt that 
he would do anything to escape from it. He went 
to the door and laid hi.s hand upon the latch. 

For an instant the flush disappeared from his 
cheeks, as a great fear took possession of him. 
He was not abje to face the sight of Monte- 
varchi’s body lying across that table in the silent 
study. His hand fell to his side, and he almost 
ran to the other side of the fibrary; then, ba 
though^ashamed of his weakness, he came 
slowly and listened at the door. It was scarcely 
possible that any distant echo could reach*^^hfa 
e^irs, if the household had been already r^ua^ 
for the passage was long and tortuous^ 
rupted by other doors and by a winding 
But in Ids present state he fancied 
senses must be preternaturally shatpoidtad, 
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iiii^ All was still. , He went 

the 

. Th^ was nothing to be done but to make 
a diespiBrate effort to occupy himself and to 
his neweSi If anyone came now, he 
thought, his face would betray him. There 
must be a light in his eyes, an uncertainty in 
his manner, which would speak plainly enough 
to bis guilt. Ho tried to imagine what would 
take "place when the body was found. Someone 
woula enter the room and would see the body. 
He, or she, would perhaps think that the prince 
was in a fit, or asleep—^o could tell ? But lie 
would not answer the voice that called him. 
Then* the person would come forward and touch 
him—Meschini forced himself to think of it— 
would touch the dead hand and would feel that 
it was cold. With a cry of horror the person 
would hasten from the room. He might hear 
that cry, if he left the door open. Again he 
laid his hand upon the latch. His fingers 
seemed pa^atysed and the cold sweat stoo(l on 
his face, but he succeeded in mastering himself 
enough to turn tlie handle and look out. The 
cry came, but .it was from his own lips. He 
reeled back from the entrance in horror, his eyes 
starting from his head. There stood the dead 
man, in the dusky passage, shaking at him the 
hiindkerchief. 

It was only his fancy. Ho passed his hand 
across his forehead and a sickly look of relief 
crept over his face. He had been frightened by 
his own coat, that hung on a peg outside, long 
and thin and limp, a white handkerchief 
depending from the wide pocket. There was 
not much light in the corridor. He crept 
cautiously out and took tlio garment from 
its place witli a nervous, frightened gesture. 
Dragging it after him, he hastily re-entered the 
library and rolled up the coat into a shape that 
could not possibly resemble anything which 
might®frighten him. He laid it upon the table 
in the brightest place, where the afternoon sun 
fell uptDn it. There was a sort of relief in 
making sure that the thing could not ngain look 
like the dead man. Ho looked up and saw with 
renewed terror that he had left the door open. 
There was nothing but air between him and the 
nlace ^hero that awful shadow had been 
conjured im by Ris imagination. The door must 
be shut. If it,remained open he should go mad. 
He tried to think calmly, b\it it was beyond his 
power. He attempted to say that there was 
nothing there and that the door might asb well 
remain open as be shut. But evjpn while making 
the effort to reason with himself, he was 
creeping cautiously along the wall, in the 
direotion of the entrafme. By keeping his eyes 
close to the wooden panelling he could j^vance 
n^ithout seeing into the corridor. He was 
witKih a foot of the opening. Convulsec^with 
fe© out his hand quickly and tried to 
'p»lV the h^vy oak on its hinges by the 
bevel but it was too heavy—he must 
to grasp the handle. The 
trickled down from his brow and he 


breathed hard, but he could not go back aiiA 
leave the door unclosed. With a suppress^ 
sob of agony he thrust out his head and arm. 
In a moment it was over, but the moral effort 
had been terrible, and his strength failed him, 
so that he staggered against the wainscot and 
would have fallen but for its support. 

Some moments elapsed before he could get to 
a chair, and when he at last sat down in a ray of 
sunshine to rest, his eyes remained fixed upon 
the sculptured brass handle of the la^ch. He 
almost expected that it would turn^mysteriously 
of itself and that the ilead prince would enter 
the room. Ho realised that in his present 
condition he could not possibly face the person 
who, before long, Avould certainly bring Iiini the 
news. He must liave something to stimulate 
him and deaden his nerves. He had no idea 
how long a time had elapsed since he had done 
the deed, but it'seemed tliat three or four hours 
must certainly have passed. In reality it was 
scarcely five-and-twenty minutes since he had 
left the study. He remembered suddenly that 
he had some spirits in his room at the top of the 
palace. Slowly and painfully he rose to his 
feet and went towards the other exit from the 
library, which, as in many ancient houses, 
opened upon the grand staircase, so as to give 
free access to visitors from without. He had 
to cross the broad marble landing, whence 
a ma.sked door led to the narrow winding steps 
by which he ascended to the upper storey. He 
listened to hear whether anyone was passing, 
and then went out. Once on his way he moved 
more quickly than seemed possible for a man so 
bent and mis-shapen. 

The briglit afternoon sun streamed in through 
the window of his little chamber, a relief from 
the sombre gloominess of the lofty library, where 
the straggling rays seemed to nmke the greatr 
hull more shadowy by contrast. But Meschini 
did not stop to look about him. In a closet iq 
the wall he kept his stores, his chemicals, fiis 
(*arefully-composed inks, his bits of prepared 
parchment, and, together with many other 
articles belonging to his illicit business, he had 
a bottle of old brandy, which the butler had? 
once given him out of the prince’.s cellar, in 
return for a bit of legal advice which had saved 
the servant a law^’^cv’s fee. Arnoldo Meschini 
had always been a sober man, like most Italians, 
and the bottle had stoml for years unopened in 
the cupboard. He liad never jib ought of it, but, 
having been once placed there, it had been safe, 
'j'he inoniOTit had como when the stimulant was 
precious. His finders shook as he put the bottle 
to his lips; wh^ he set it down they.were 
steady. The liquor acted like an enchantment, 
and the sallow-faced man smiled as he sat alone 
by his little table and looked at the thing that 
had restored him. The bottle had been full 
when he began to drink ; the level of the liquid 
was now a good hand’s breadth below the neeft. 
The quantity he had swallowed would have 
made a temperate man, in his normal state, 
almost half drunk. 
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sat 8til| for a long time, waiting to see 
whether the draught would produce any other 
efFect. He felt a pleasant warmtli in his face 
and .hands, the perspiration had disappeared 
from his brow, and he was conscious that he 
could now look out of the open door of the 
library without fear, even if his coat were 
hanging on the peg. It was incredible to him 
that ho should have been so really terriliod by 
a mere shadow. He had killed Prince Monte- 
varchi, ^nd the body was lying in the study. 
Yes, he could think of it wltho\it shuddering, 
almost without an unpleasant sensation. In 
the dead man’s own words, it had been aii act 
of divine justice and retribution, and since 
nobody could possibly discover the murderer, 
there was matter for satisfaction in the idea 
.that the wicked old man no longer cuinborod 
the earth with his presence. Strange, that he 
slioiild have suffered such an agony of fear half 
an hour earlier. Was it half an hour ? How 
pleasantly the sun shone in to the little room 
where ho had laboured during so many j^ears, 
and so profitably ! Now that the prince was 
dead it would be amusing to look at those 
original documents for which he had made such 
skilfully-constructed substitutes. He would 
like to assure himself, however, that the deed 
had been well done. I’herc was magic in tliat 
old liquor. Another little draught and he 
would go down to the study as though nothing 
had Jiappened. If he should meet anybody his 
easy manner would disarm suspicion. Besides, 
he could take tlie bottle with him in the pocket 
of his long coat—the bottle of courage, lie said 
to himself with a smile, as he set it to his lips. 
This time he drank but little, and very slowly. 
He was too cautious a man to throw away liis 
ammunition uselessl 3 ^ 

With a light heart ho doscemled the winding 
stair and crossed the landing. One of Ascanio 
Bellegra’s servants passed at that moment. 
Meschini looked at the fellow quietly, and even 
gave him a friendly smile, to test his own 
coolness, a civility v/hich w^is acknowledged by 
a familiar nod. The librai-ian's spirits rose. 
Ho did not resent the familiarity of the footman, 
for, with all his learning, he was little more 
than a servant himself, and the accident hacl 
come conveniently as a trial of his strength. 
The man evidently saw nothing unusual in his 
appearance. Moreover, as he walked, the 
brandy bottle in his coat-tail pocket beat 
reassuringly against tlie calves of his legs. He 
opened the door of the library and found himself 
in the scene of his terror. 

lliere lay the old coat, wrapped together on 
tho table, as he had left it. The sun harl moved 
a little farther during his absence, and the heap 
of cloth looked innocent enough. Meschini 
could not understand how it had frightened 
him so terribly. He still felt that pleasant 
warmth about his face and hands. That was 
the door before which had been such 
coward. What was beyond it? The empty 
passage. He would go and hang the coat where 
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it had hung always, where he always left it 
w'hen he came in the moniing, unless he needed 
it to keep himself warm. . What could be 
simpler, or easier? He took the thing’ in 
one hand, turned the handle and looked 
out. He was not afraid. The long, ailent 
corridor stretched away into the distance^ 
lighted at intervals by narrow windows that 
opened upon an inner court of tho palace. 
Meschini suspended the coat upon tho peg and 
stood looking beftire him, a contemptuous smile 
upon his face, as though he despised himself for 
his former fears. Tlijjn he resolutely walked 
towards tho study, along the familiar way, dowm 
a flight of steps, then to the right—ho stood 
before the door and tho dead man w’as on the 
other side of it. He paused and listened. All 
was silent. 

It clear to him, as he stood before tho 
table and looked at the body, that no one had 
been there. Indeed, Meschini now remembered 
that it was a rule in the house never to disLui l) 
the prince unless a visitor came. Heliad always 
liked to spend the afternoon in solitude over his 
accounts and his plans. Tho librarian paused 
opposite his victim, and gazed at tho fallen head 
and the twisted, whitened Angers. He put out 
his hand timidly and tonclied them, and was 
surprised to find that they wore not quite cold. 
The touch, however, sent a very unpleasant 
thrill through his own frame, and he drew" back 
quickly with a slight shiver. But ho W"as not 
terrified as he had been before. The touch only 
was disagieeable to him. He took a book that 
lay at hand and pushcil it against tho dead 
man’s arm. There w as no sign, no movement. 
He would have liked to go behind the chair and 
untie the handkerchief, but his courage w\‘i8 not 
quite equal to that. Besides, the handkerchief^ 
was Faustina’s. He had seen her father snatch 
it from her and throw it upon the floor, as he 
w’atched the pair througli the keyhole. A s'trange 
fascination kept him in tlie study, and ho w^ould 
liave yielded to it had he not been fortified 
against any such morbid folly by the brandy he 
bad swallowed. He thought, as he turned 
go, that it was a pity the prince never kept 
money in the house, for, in that ease, he might 
have helped himself before leaving. To steal 
a small value was not worth w‘hile, considering 
the danger of discovery. 

He moved on tiptoe, as though afraid of dis¬ 
turbing the rest of his old employer, and once 
or twice he looked back. Then at last he closed 
the door and retraced his steps through the 
corridor till he l^aincd the library. He was sur- 
))rised at his ow'ii boldness as he went, and at 
the indifference with wKich he passed by the 
coat that hung, limp as ever, upon its peg. Hd 
was sai^isiied, too, with the result of his investi¬ 
gations. The prince was certainly" dead, r/.As 
a direct consequence of his death, the secret of 
the Baracinesca suit was now his own; flo one 
had a share in it, and it was worth money. Ho 
pulled out a number of volumes from the 
shelves, and began to make a pretence o( 
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working upon the catalogue. But though he 
fiurrouiided himself with the implements and 
necessaries for his task, his mind was hvis}^ with 
the new scheme that unfolded itself to his 
imagination. 

He, and he alone, knew that San Giacinto’s 
possession of the Saracinesca inheritance rested 
upon a forgery. The fact that this forgery 
must be revealed, in order to reinstate the 
lawful iwssessors in their right, did not detract 
in the least from the value of the secret. Two 
courses were open to him. He might go to old 
Tjeone Saracinesca and offer the original docu¬ 
ments for sale on rc(;eiving a guarantee for his 
own safety. Or he might offer them to San 
Giacinto, who was the person endangered by 
their existence. Montevarchi had promi.scd him 
twenty thousand scudi for the job, and had 
never paid the money. He had eancelKjd his 
debt with his life, however, and had left the 
stjcret behind him. Either Saracinesca or San 
(Jiaointo woukkgivo five times twenty thousand, 
ten times aS' muchf perhaps, for the original 
documents, the one in order to recover what 
was his own, the other to keep what did not 
belong to him. The great question to be con¬ 
sidered was the way of making the offer. 
Meschini sat staring at the opposite row of 
l>ooks, engaged in solving the problem. Just 
then, one of the open volumes before him slipped 
a little upon another, and the page turned 
slowly over. The librarian started slightly, and 
glanced at the old-fashioned type. The work 
was a rare one, which he had often examined, 
and he knew it to be of great value. A new 
thought struck him. Why should he not sell 
this and many' other volumes out of the collec¬ 
tion, as well as realise money by disposing of his 
secret? He might as well be rich as possess 
a mere competence. 

He looked about him. With a little care and 
uiiigenuity, bv working at night and by visiting 
t lie sellers of old books during the da}'^ he might 
soon put together four or five hundred works 
♦vUich weJidd fetch a high price, and replace 
them by so many feet of old trash which would 
look as well. With his enormous industry it 
would be a simple matter to tamper with the 
cataloguet»t^nd to insert new pages which sliould 
coiivospond with tlte changes he contemplated. 
The old prince was dead, and little as he had 
really knowm about the library, liis sons knew 
(^en less. Meschini could remove the stolen 
volumes to a safe place, and when he had 
y'ealised the value of his secret, he would go\o 
PaHs, to Berlin, even to London, (ind dispose of 
his treasures one by one. He was amazed at 
Hihe delights the futwro uafolded to him, every¬ 
thing seemed gilded, everything seemed ready 
^0 turn into gold. His brain dwelt with an 
•onthu4asin wholly new to him upon the dreapis 
it conjured up. tLo felt twenty years younger. 
His fear# had gone, and with them his humility. 
He saw himself no longer the poor librarian in 
his slippers and shabby clothes, cringing to his ^ 
employer, spending his days in studying the 


forgeries he afterwards executed during ^he 
night, hoarding his ill-gotten gains with jealous 
secrecy, afraid to show to his few associates 
that he had accig;nulated a little wealth, timid 
by force of lojig habit and by tlie remembrance 
j of the shame in hi.s early life. All that had 
disappeared under the potent spell of his new¬ 
found courage. Ho fancied h imself living in soin e 
distant capital, rich and respected, married, 
perhaps, having servants of liis own, astonishing 
the learned men of some great centre the 
extent of his knowledge and eruditiosi. All the 
vanity of his nature was roused from its l<«ig 
sleep by a new set of emotions, till he could 
scarcely contain his inexplicable happiness. And 
how had all this come to him so suddenl.y in the 
midst of hi.s obscure life ? Simply by squeezing 
the breath out of an old man’s throat. How 
easy it had been. 

The unaccustomed energy which had been 
awakened in him by the spirits brought with it 
a pleasant restlessness. He felt that he must 
go again to his little room upstairs, and take 
out the deeds and read tliem over. I'lio sight 
of them would give an increased reality and 
vividness to his anticipations. Besides, too, it 
was just barely possible that there might be 
some word, some expression which he could 
change, oikI which should increase their value, 
'lo sit still, poring over the catalogue in the 
library was impossible. Once more he climbed 
to his attic, but he could not comprehend why 
ho felt a nervous desire to look behind him, as 
though he were followed by some pci’son who.se 
tread was noisele.ss. It was not possible, ho 
thought, that the effects of his drauglit were 
already passing off. Such courage as ho felt in 
him could not leave liim suddenly. He reached 
his room and took the deeds from the secret 
place in which he had hidden them, spreading 
them out lovingly before him. As he sat down 
the bottle in his long coat touched the floor 
behind him with a short, dull tliud. It was as 
though a footstep had sounded in tlie silent 
room, and he sprang to his feet before he realised 
whence the noise came, looking behind him with 
startled eyes. In a moment he understood, and 
withdrawing the bottle from his pocket he set it 
beside him on the table. He looked at it for 
a few seconds as though in hesitation, but he 
determined not to have recourse to its contents 
so soon. He had undoubtedly been frightened 
again, but the sound that had scared him Lad 
been real and not imaginary. Besides, he had 
but this one bottle and he knew that good 
brandy was dear. He pushed it away, his 
avarice helping him to resist the temptation. 

The old documents were agreeably familiar to 
his eye, and he read and re-read them with 
increasing satisfaction, comparing them care¬ 
fully, ana chuckling to himself each time that 
he reached the bottom of the sheet upon the 
copy, where there had been no room to introduce 
tha^ famous clause. Bu4 for that accident, he 
reflected, he would have undoubtedly made the 
insertion upon the originals, and the latter would 
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{)© now no longer in his possession. Ho did not 
quite understand why he derived siicli pleasure 
from reading the writing so often, nor why, 
w^hen the surrounding objects^n the room wore 
clear and distinct to his eyes, the crabbed 
characters should every now and them seem to 
move of tlieiuselves and to run into each other , 
from right to left. Possibly the emotions of the 
day had strained his vision. He looked up and 
saw the bottle. An irresistible desire seized him 
to taslje the liquor again, even if he drank but 
a drop. The spirits wet his lips while he was 
still inwardly debating W'hether it were wise to 
drink or not. As he returned the cork to its 
place he felt a sudden revival within him of all 
he had experienced before. His face w'as warm, 
his fingers tingled. He took up one of the 
deeds wdth a firm liand and settled liimsclf 
comfortably in his chair. But he could not 
read it through again. Ho laughed (piietly at 
his folly. ])id he not know every word hy 
heart ? He must occupy Idnisolf with planning, 
with arranging the details of his future. When 
that was done he could revel in the tliought of 
wealth and rest and satisfied vanity. 

To his surprise, his thoughts did not flow' 
connectedly as he had expected. He could not 
help thinking of the dead man downstairs, not 
indeed with any terror, not fearing discovery 
for himself, but with a vague wonderment that 
made his mind feel empty. Tiii Ji over the matter 
as he w'ould, he could nob foresee conncctedlv 
what w'as likely to happen w’hcn the murder was 
known. There w'as no sequence in his imagin¬ 
ings, and ho longed nervously for the moment! 
when everything should be settled. The rest¬ 
lessness that had. brought him up to his room 
demanded some sort of action to quiet it. 
He would wdllingly have gfjne out to see his 
friend, the little apothecary who lived near the 
Ponte Quattro Capi. It would be a relief to 
talk to someone, to liear the sound of a human 
voice. But a remnant of prudeneo restrained 
him. It was not very likely that he should be 
suspected; indeed, if ho behaved prudmitly 
nothing was more iiniu’obablc. To leave the 
house at such a time, how'over, would be the 
height of folly, unless it could be proved that 
he had gone out some time before the deed 
could have been done. The porter was vigilant, 
and Meschini almost alw'ays excliangcid a few 
words wdth him as ho passed through the gates. 
He would certainly note the time of the 
librarian’s exit more or less accurately. More¬ 
over, the body might have been found already, 
and even now the gendarme.? might be down¬ 
stairs. The latter consideration detcrmiiicd 
him to descend once more to the library. 
A slight chill passed over him as he closed the 
door of his room behind him. 

The great hall now seemed very gloomy and 
cold, and the solitude was oppressive. He felt 
the necessity for movement, and began to walk 
quickly up and down Che lengtli of the libmry 
between tuo broad tables, from one door to the 
other. At first, as lie reached the one that 
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separated him from the passage he experieniced 
no disagreeable sensation, but turned his hick 
upon it at the end of his walk and retraced his 
steps. Very gradually, hoVover, he began to 
feel uncomfortable as he reached that extremity 
of the room, and the vision of the dead prince 
rose before his eyes. The coat was there again; 
on the other side of the door. No doubt it 
would take the same shape again if ho looked 
at it. His varying courage was just at the 
I point when he was able to look out in order to 
himself that the limp garment had not 
assumed the appearance of a ghost. He felt 
a painful thrill in his back as ho turned the 
handle, and the cold air that rushed in- as he , 
opened the door sijorned to come from a tomb. 
Although his eyes were satisfied when ho had 
seen the coat in the corner, lie drew back 
quickly, and the thrill was repeated with 
greater distinctness as ho heard the bolt of the 
Utoli slip into its socket. He walked away 
again, but the next time he came back ho turned 
at some distance from the threshold, and, as he 
turned, he felt the thrill a third time, almost 
like an electric shock, lie could not bear it 
and sat down before the catalogue. His eyes 
I refused to read, and after a lengtlienod struggle 
between his fears, his prudence and his economy, 

! he once more drew' tlic bottle from his pocket 
land fortified himself w'ith a draught. This 
time he drank more, and the effect was different. 
For some seconds he felt no change in his con¬ 
dition. Presently, however, his nervousness 
lisappeared, giving place now to a sort of 
stupid indifference. The light was fading from 
the clere-storcy windows of the library, and, 
within, the corners and recesses were already 
dark. But Meschini wes past imagining ghosts 
or apparitions. He sat quite still, liis chin 
leaning on his liand and his elbow on the table, 
wondering vaguely how long it would be' 
before they came to tell him tnat tlu. 
prince was dead. He did not sleep, but he 
fell into a state of torpor which was restful 
to his nerves. Sleep would certainly come in 
half an hour if he were left to himself as long as 
that. His breathing was heavy, and the silence 
around him was intense. At last the much- 
dreaded moment came, and found hiiii> dull and 
apathetic. ‘ 

The door opened and a ray of light from 
a candle entered the room, which was now 
almost dark. A footman and a housemai! 
thrii.st in their heads cautiously and peered into 
the broad gloom,'holding the candle high before, 
them. Kithdt* would have been afraid to come 
alone. 

“ Sor Arnoldo, Sor .. .rnoldo 1 ” the man called 
out timidly, as though frightened by the sound 
of hfii own voice. 

“Here I am,” answered Meschini, affecting 
a cheerful tone as well as he could. Once jtnqreL 
and very quickly he took a mouthful from the 
bottle, behind the table where they could not"'- 
see him. “ What is the matter ? ” he asked. 

“The prince is murdered I” cried the tWii 
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wyi^nts in a breath. They were very pale as 
they came-towards hira, 

. If the cry he uttered was forced they were 
too much terrified oo notice it- As they told 
their tale with^evory species of exaggeration, 
interspersed with expressions of ln)iTor and 
amazement, he struck his hands to his head, 
moaned, cried aloud, and, being half hysterical 
with drink, shed real tears in their presence. 
Then they led him away, saying that the pn^fect 
of police was in the stucly and that all the 
household had been summoned to be examined 
by him. He was now launched in his part, and 
could play it to the end without breaking 
down. He had afterwards very little recollec¬ 
tion of what had occurred, lie remembered 
that the stillness of the study and the wliite 
faces of those present had impressed him by 
contrast with the noisy grief of the servants 
who had summoned him. He remembered that 
he had sworn, and others had corroborated his 
oath, to the that he had spent the aft(’r- 

noon betweeii the library and his room. Ascanio 
pellogra's footman reineinbcred meeting him on 
the .landing, and said that he had smiled 
pleasantly in an unconcerned way, as usual, and 
had passed on. For the rest, no oiui seemed 
even to imagine that ho coiild have done the 
deed, for no one had ever heard, anything but 
friendly words between him and tlm prince. 
He remembered, too, having seen the dcNid body 
extended upon the groat ta ble of the study, and 
he recalled Donna Faustina’s tone of voice 
indistinctly as in a dream. Then, before tlie 
prefect aniionnced his decision, ho was dismissed 
with the other servants. 

After that moment all was a blank in his 
mind. In reality he retui ned to his room and 
sat^down by his table with a eaudle before him, 
He never knew that after the exannnation he 
had begged another bottle of liquor of the butler 
the gioiind that his nerves were upset by the 
"terrible event. About midnight the candle 
burned down into tlie socket. Profiting by the 
vlast ray of light ho drank a final draught and 
reeled to his bed, ■ dressed as he was. One bottle 
was empty, and a third of the second was gone. 
Arnoldo Aleschini was dead drunk. 


CHAPTER X>:V 

i;;CoilONA was not much surprised when tbe 
messenger brought her (.aiTiago afnd piesentol 
the order for Faustina’s liberation. When 
•Giovanni had left l]*er shi;vliad felt that he would 
find means to procure the young girl’s liberty, 
•and the only thing which seemed strange to her 
• was th(p fact tiiat Giovanni did nut return him¬ 
self, The messenger said he had seen him witli 
tho cardinal and that SanP Ilario had given the 
order to use the carriage. Beyond that, ho 
know nothing. Corona at once took Faustina 
to ^he Palazzo Montevarchi, and then, with 
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a promise to come back in the course of the day, 
she wont home to rest. 

She needed repose ovejn more than Faustina, 
v\'ho, after all, had slept soundly on her prison 
bed, trusting with childlike faith in her friend’s 
}>romise that she shoultl he free in the morning. 
(k)rona, on the contrary, liad passed a wakeful 
night, and was almost worn out with fatigue. 

! She remained in her room until twelve o’clock, 
i the hour wlicri the members of the 'family Inet 
I at the ini<lday breakfast. Slie found her/ather- 
I in-law waiting for lior, and at a glance she saw' 
i 1 hat he was in a savage humour. His bronzed 
; face was paler than usual, and his movements 
I more sudden and nervous, wliile his dark oVes 
i gleamed angril}'^ beneath his bcnt>and shaggy 
I l)ro\vs. Corona, on her part , w-as silent iind 
I preoccupied. In spite of the tragic cvent.s of 
I the night, whieli, after all, only affected her 
I indirectly at present, and in spite of the (ion- 
I stant moral sulfering which now played so 
I important a part in her life, sho could not hut 
!)('. <listurbed by the tremendous loss sustained 
i by lier husband and by his father. It fell most 
heavily upon the latter, who w^as an old man, 
and whose mind was not engaged by any other 
absorbing c(m.sideration, bvit the blow was a 
terrible one to the other also. 

“ Wdicre is Giovanni?” asked Saracinesca 
brusquely, as thc}^ sat down to tlie table. 

“1 do not know,” answered Corona. “The 
last I heard of him Avas that ho was wnth Cardinal 
Antonelli. I suppose that after getting the 
order to release Faustina lie stayed there.” 

“ So his Eininenee snfTercd himself to bo per¬ 
suaded that a little girl did not strangle that 
old sinner,” remarked tlie prince, 

“Apparently.” .i / 

“ If they had taken Flavia it would have been 
more natural. SI,ic w ould have inaugurated her 
r(*igu as Princess Saracinesca by a night in the 
Termini. Delightful contrast! I suppose you 
know who did it ? ” 

“No. Probably a servant, though they say 
that nothing w-as stolen.” 

“San Giacinto did it. I havfe thought the 
whole matter out, and I am convince<l of it. 
Look at his liands. Tie could strangle an 
elephant. Not that ho could liave diad any 
p irticular reason tor liquidating his falher-in- 
law'. He is rich enough without Flavians share, 
but 1 ahvays thought he w'ould kill somebody one 
of these days, ever since I met him at Aquila.” 

“Without an}'^ reason, why should he have 
done it ? ” 

“My dear child, when one has no reason to 
give, it is very hard to say wdiy a thing occurs. 
He looks like the man.” 

“Is it conceivable tliat after getting all he 
could desire ho should endanger his happiness 
in such a way ? ” 

“Perhaps not. I believe he did it. What 
an abominable omelet—a glass of w^ater,Pa.sqnale. 
Abominable, is it not, Co'i’ona ? Perfectly uneat¬ 
able. I suppose the cook has heard (.)f our 
misfortunes and wants to leave.” 
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“ I fancy we are not very hungry,” remarkeii 
Corona, in order to say something. 

‘‘ I would like to know whether the murderer 
is eating his breakfast at this moment, and 
whether he has any appetite. It would be 
interesting from a psychological point of view. 
By-tho-bye, all tins is very like a jettatura.^* 

^‘What?” 

“ Montevarchi coming to his end on the very 
day he had won the suit. In good old times, it 
wouldrhave been Giovanni who would have cut 
his throatj after which we should have all 
retired to Saracinesca and prepared for a siege. 
Less civilised, but twice as human. No doubt 
they will say now—even now—that we paid 
a man to do the work. ” 

“But it was San Giacinto.who brought the 
suit-” 

“ It was Montevarchi. I have seen my lawyer 
this morning. He says that Montevarchi sent 
the people out to Frascati to see San (Jiacinto 
and explained the whole matter to them before¬ 
hand, He discovered the clause in tho deeds 
first. San Giacinto never even saw them until 
everything was ready. And on the evening of 
the very day when it was settled, Montevarchi 
is murdered, I wonder that it has not struck 
anyone to say we did it. ^ 

“ You did not oppose tho suit. If yon Jiad, 
it would have been differeiit.” 

“How could I oppose tho action? It was 
clear from the beginning that we had no chance 
of winning it. The fact remains that we are 
turned out of our home. The sooner we leave 
this the better. It will only be harder to go if 
we stay here.” 

“ Yes,” aiiswere<i Corona sadly. “ It will be 
harder.” 

“I believe it is a judgment of heaven on 
Giovanni for his outrageous conduct,” growled 
the prince, suddenly running away with a new 
idea. 

“On Giovanni?” Corona was roused im¬ 
mediately by the mention of her husband in 
such a connection. 

“Yes, for his behaviour to you, the young 
scoundrel ! I ought to have disinherited him at 
once.” 

“ Please do not talk in that way. I cannot 
let you say-” 

“ Ho is my own son, and I will e«,y what 
I please,” )ntcrrui>ted Saracino.sca herecly. 
“He treated you outrageously, I say. It is 
just like a woman to deny it and defend her 
husband.” 

“ Since there is no one else to defend him, 
I mii.st. He was misled, and naturally,enough, 
considering the appearances. I did not know 
that you knew about it all,” 

“I do not know all, nor half. But I know 
enough. A man who suspects such a woman as 
you deserves to be banged. Besides,” ho added 
irrelevantly, but with an intuitive keenness that 
startled Corona, “ besides, you have notforg;iven 
him.” 

“ Indeed I have-” 


“In a Christian spirit, no doubt. I know 
you are good. But you do not love him as you 
did. It is useless to deny it. Why should 
yon ? I do not blame you, I am sure.” 

The prince fixed his bright eyes on her face 
and waited for her answer. She turned a little 
paler and said nothing for several moments. 
Then as he watched her he saw the colour mount 
slowly to her olive cheeks. She herself could 
hardly have accounted for the unwonted blush, 
and a man capable of more complicated reasoning 
than her father-in-law would have misinterpreted 
it. Corona had at first been angry at the 
thought tliat he could speak as he did of 
Giovanni, saying things she would not say to 
herself concerning him. Then she felt a curious 
sensation of shame at being discovered. It was 
true that she did not love her husband, or at 
least that she believed herself unable to love 
him ; but she was ashamed that anyone else 
should know it. 

“Why will you persist in talking about the 
matter? ” she asked at length. “Tt is between 
us tw’o. ” ; 

“It seems to me that it concerns me,” 
returned Saracinesoa, who was naturally per¬ 
tinacious. “ I am not inquisitive. I ask no 
questions. Giovanni has said very little about 
it to me. But I am not blind. lie came to me 
one evening and said he w'as going to take you 
away to the mountains. He seemed very much 
disturbed, and I saw that there had been trouble 
between you, and that he suspected you of 
something. He did not say so, but I knew 
what he meant. If it ha(l turned out true 
I think I would have—well, I would not have 
answered for my conduct. Of course I took 
liis part, but you fell ill, an<l did not know that. 
When he came and told me that he had been iqis- 
taken I abused him like a thief. I have abused 
him ever since whenever I have had a chance. 
It was a vile, dastardly, foolish, ridiculous- 

“For Heaven’s sake!” cried Corona, in¬ 
terrupting him. “ Pray, pray leave the question 
ill peace ! I am so unhappy 

“So am I,” answered Saij^inosca bluntly. 
“ It does not add to my happm&s to know that 
my son has made an ass of himself. Worse than 
that. You do nob seem to realise ^hat I am 
very fond of you. If T ha<l not been such an 
old man I should have fallen in love with you as 
well as Giovanni. Do you remember when 
I rode over to Astrardente, and asked you to 
marry him ? I would have given all I am—all 
I was worth, I mean, to be in Giovanni’s shoes^ 
when I brought back your answer. Bah ! I am 
an old fellow and no Apollo either ! But you 
have been a good dau*ghter*to me, Corona, and 
I will not let anyone behave badly to you.” 

‘ ‘ And you have been good to me—;SO good 1 
But you must not be angry with Giovan^^i* Ho. 
was misled. He loved rae oven then.” 

“ I wish I were as charitable as you.'^’ 

“ Do not call me charitable. I am anything 

but tliat. If I were I would-’* She stopped 

short. 
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Yos, 1 know, you would lovo him as you did 
Then you w’ould not be Corona, but 
BOin^ne else. I l^now that sort of argument. 
But you cannot be two persons at one time. 
The other woman, whom you have got in your 
mind, and who would love Giovanni, is a weak- 
minded kind of creature who bears anything 
and everything, who will accept any sort of 
excuse for an insult, and will take credit to 
herself for being long-suffering because she has 
not the spirit to be justly angry. Thank heaven 
you are not like that. If you were, Giovanni 
would not have had you for a wife nor I for a 
dau^ter. ” 

‘‘I think it is my fault. I would do anything 
in the world to make it otherwise.*’ 

‘You admit the fact then? Of course. It 
is a misfortune, and not your fault. It is one 
more misfortune among so many. You may 
forgive him, if you please. I will not. By- 
the-bye, I wonder why he does not come back. 
I would liljje**to hear the news.** 

“ The cardinal may have kept him to break¬ 
fast.** 

“ Since seven o’clock this morning ? That is 
impossible. Unless his Eminence has arrested 
him on charge of the murder.** The old gentle 
man laughed gruffly, little guessing how near 
his jest lay to the truth. But Corona looked 
up cjuickly. The mere idea of such a horrible 
contingency was painful to her, absurd and 
wildly improbable as it appeared. 

“I was going to ask him to go up to 
Saracinesca to-morrow and see to the changes,” 
continued the prince. 

Must it be so soon ? *’ asked Corona regret¬ 
fully. “Is it absolutely decided ? Have you 
not yielded too easily ? ** 

‘ I cannot go over all the arguments again,” 
returned her father-in-law with some impatience. 
“ There i.s no doubt about it. I expended all 
my coolness and civility on San Giacinto when 
he camo to see mo about it. It is of no use to 
complain, and we cannot draw back. I suppose 
I might go do^ on my knees to the Pope and 
ask his Hotness for another title—for the 
privilege of being calletl something, Principe di 
Cavolfiore, if you like. But I will not do it. 
I will ‘die as Leone Saracinesca. You can give 
Giovanni your' old title, if you please--it is 
yours to give.’* 

“ He shall have it if ho wants it. What does 
it matter ? I can bo Donna Corona.” 

“ Ay, what does it matter, provided have 
peace? What does anything matter in this 
unutterably ridiculous world — except your 
happiness, poor child ! Yes. Everything must 
bo got ready. '*1 wiil not stay in this hou.se 
another week.” ^ 

“ But in a week it will be impossible to do 
all -'there Is to be done ! ** exclaimed Corona, 
whosp feminine mind foresaw infinite difficulties 
in moving. 

' “ Possiole, or. impossible, it must be accom¬ 

plished. I have appointed this day week for 
natiding the proporiy. The lawyers said, 


as you say, that it would nred more 
I told them that there was no time, and that if 
they could not do it, I would employ someone 
else. They talked of sitting up all night—as if 
I cared whether they lo.st their beauty sleep or 
not ! A week from to-day everything must bo 
settled, so that I have not in my possession 
a penny that does not belong to me.** 

‘ And then—what will yon do ? ** asked 
Corona, who saw in spite of his vehemence how 
much he was affected by the prospect. 

‘ And then? What then? Live somewhere 
else, I suppose, and pray for an easy death.** 

No one had ever heard Leone Saracinesca say 
before now that he desired to die, and the wish 
seemed so contrary to the nature of his character 
that Corona looked earnestly at him. His face 
was discomposed, and his voice had trembled. 
He was a brave man, and a very honourable one, 
but he wras very far from being a philosopher. 
As he had said, he had expended all his calmness 
ill that one meeting with San Giacinto when he 
had been persuaded of the justice of the latter’s 
claims. Since then he had felt nothing but 
bitterness, and the outward expression of it 
was either an unreasonable irritation concerning 
small matters, or some passionate outburst like 
the present against life, against the world in 
which ho lived, again.st everything. It is 
scarcely to bo wondered at that he should have 
felt the loss so deeply, more deeply even than 
Giovanni. Ho had been for many years the sole 
head and master of his house, and had borne all 
the hereditary dignities that belonged to his 
station, some of which were of a kind that pleased 
his love of feudal traditions. For the money he 
cared little. The loss that hurt him most 
bouchod hi.s pride, and that generous vanity which 
was a part of his nature, which delightea in the 
honour accorded to his name, to his son, to his 
son’s wife, in the perpetuation of his race and 
in a certain dominating independence, that 
injured no one and gave himself immense satis¬ 
faction. At lii.s age he was not to be blamed for 
such feelings. They proceeded in reality far 
more from habit than from a vain disposition, 
and it seemed to him that if he bore the calamity 
bravely ho had a right to abuse his fate in his 
own language. But he could not always keep 
himself from betraying more emotion than he 
oared to show. 

“ Do not talk of death,” said Corona. 
“ Giovanni and I will make your life happy and 
worth living.** She sighed as she spoke, in spite 
of herself. 

“Giovanni and you!’* repeated the prince 
gloomily. “ But for his folly—what is the use 
of talking ? I have much to do. If he comes to 
you this afternoon, pleiise tell him that I want 
him.” 

Corona was glad when the meal ^vas ended, 
and she went back to her own room. She had 
promised to go and see Faustina again, but 
otherwise she did i-k)t know how to occupy 
herself. A vague uneasiness beset her as tne 
time passed and her husband did not come 
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It was uiiliktj liini to stay awav all day 
without warning her, though she was obliged to 
(jonfess to lierself that she had of late shown 
very Uttle interest in his doings, and that it 
would not be very surprising if he began to do 
as he pleased without informing her of his 
intentions. Nevertheless she wished he would 
show himself before evening. The force of habit 
was still strong, and she missed him without 
quite knowing it. At lost she made an effort 
against her apathy, and went out to pay the 
promisdd vi^it. 

The Montevarchi household was subdued 
under all the outward pomp of a ponderous 
mourning. The gates and staircases were hung 
with black. In the vast antechamber the canopy 
was completely hidden by an enormous hatch¬ 
ment, before which the dead prince had lain in 
state during the previous night and a xiart of the 
day. According to the Roman custom the body 
had been already removed, the regulations of 
the city requiring that this should be done 
within twenty-four hours. Tho great black 
jiedestals on which the lights had been placed 
were still standing, and lent a ghastly and 
sepulchral appearance to tho whole. Numbers 
of servants in mourning liveries stood around 
an immense copper brazier in a corner, talking 
together in low tones, their voices dying away 
altogether as the Princess Sant’ Ilario entered 
t he open door of the hall. The man who came 
forward appeared to be the person in charge of 
the funeral, for Corona had not seen him in the 
house before. 

“Donna Faustina expects me,’’ slie said, 
continuing to walk towards the entrance to the 
apartments. 

“Your Excellency’s name?” inquired the man. 
(Corona was surprised that he should ask, and 
wondered whether even the people of his class 
already knew the re.sult of the suit. 

“Donna Corona Saracine.sca,” she answered, 
in distinct tones. The appellation sounded 
strange and unfamiliar. 

‘ * Donna Corona Saraciuesca, ’’ t he man repeated 
in a loud voice a second later. He had almost 
run into San Giacinto, who was coming out at 
that moment. Corona found herself face to face 
with her cousin. 

“You—jjrincess!” he exclaimed, putting out 
his hand. In spite of the relationshij), he was 
not privileged to call her by her name. “ You - 
why does tho man announce you in that way ?” 

Corona took his hand, and looked quietly 
into his face. They had not met siiKte the 
decision. 

“I told him to do so. I shall be known by 
that name in future. I have come to see 
Faustina.” She would have passed on. 

“Allow me to say,” said San Giacinto, in hi.s 
deep, calm voice, “that as far as I am concerned 
you arc, and always shall be, Princess Sant’ 
Ilario. No one can regret more than I the 
position in which I am {ijaced towards you and 
yours, and I shall certainly do all in iny power 
to prevent any such unnecessary changes.” 
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“ We cannot discuss that matter here,” 
answered Corona, speaking more coldly than 
she meant to do. ^ 

“ I trust there need be no discussion. I eveii 
hope that you will bear me no iU-will.” 

“ I bear you •none. You have acted honestly 
and openly. You had right on your side. But 
neither my husband nor I will live under 
a borrowed name.” 

San Giacinto seemed hurt by her answer. 
He stood aside to allow her to pass, and there 
was something dignified in his denieaiiour that 
pleased Corona. 

“Tho settlement is not made yet,” he said 
gravely. “ Until then the'name is yours.” 

When she was gone he looked after her with 
an expression of annoyance upon his face. He 
understood well enough what she felt, but he 
u^as \Gty far from wishing to let any unpleasant¬ 
ness arise between him and her family. Even 
in tho position to which he had now attained ho 
felt that there was an element uncertainty, 
and he difi not feel able to dispense with the 
good-will of his relations, merely because he was • 
Prince Saracinesca anti master of a great fortune. 
Hi.s early life had made him a cautious man, and 
ho did not underestimate the value of personal 
influence. Moreover, he had not a bad heart, 
and preferred if possible to bo on good terms 
with everybody. According to liis own view 
he liad done nothing more than claim what was 
legitimately liis, but he did not want the enmity 
of those who had resigned all into his hands. 

Corona went on her way and found Faustina 
and Flavia togethev. Their mother was not 
able to see anyone. The rest of the family ha<l 
gone to tlic country as soon as tlio body had 
betm taken away, yielding without any great 
resistance to the entreaties of their best friends 
who, according to Roman custom, thought it 
necessary to “divert” the mourners. That is 
the coiise.crated phrase, and i)eople 6t other** 
countries may open their eyes in astonishment 
at the state of domestic relations as rovf‘aled by 
this practice. It is nob an uncommon thing for 
the majority of tho family to go away even 
before death has actually taken place. Speak¬ 
ing of a person who is dying, it is not unusual 
to say, “ You may im.'igine how ill he? is, for 
tho family has left him ! ” The servants atteifd 
tho Requiem Mass, the empty carriages follow' 
tho hearse to the gates of the city, but the 
family is already in the country, trying to 
‘ ‘ divert ” itself. 

Ffavia and Fausfina, however, had stayed at 
j homo, partly be’eause the old prince.ss was really 
I too deeply moved and profoundly shocked to go 
jaway, and partly hecaiisl^i San'Giacinto refused 
to leave Rome. Faustina, too, was eccentric 
enough to think such haste after “diversion” 
altogether indecent, and she lierself had tieen 
tiirough such a series of emotions durlijjg the 
twenty-four hours that she found rest needful. 
As for Flavia, she took matters very calmly, 
but would have yirefeiTcd very much to bo with 
her brothers and their wives. The calamity 
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had for the time subdued her vivacity, though 
it was easy to see that it had made no deep 
impression uponiier nature. If tlie-truth were 
told, she was more unpleasantly affected by 
thus suddenly meeting Corona than by her 
father’s tragic death. She thought it necessary 
to be more tlian usually affectiojjate, not oni of 
calculation, but rather to get rid of a disagree¬ 
able impression. She sprang forward and kissed 
Corona on both checks. 

“I was longing to see you!” she said 
enthusiastically. “ You have been so kind to 
Faustina. I am sure wo can never thank you 
eiiougli. Imagine, if she had been obliged to 
.spend the night alone in prison ! Such an 
abominable mistake, too. I hope that dreadful 
man will be sent to the galleys. Poor little 
Faustina ! How could anyone think she could 
do such a thing ! ” 

Corona was not prepared for Flavians manner, 
and it grated disagreeably on her sensibilities. 
But she said nothing, only returning the saluta¬ 
tion with becomi?ig cordiality before sitting 
down betw^een tlie two sisters. Faustina looked 
on coldly, disgusted with such indifference. It 
struck her that if Corona had not accompanied 
her to the Termini, it would have been very 
hard to induce any of her own family to do so. 

And poor papa!” continued Flavia volubly. 

Is it not too dreadful, too horrible ? To think 
of anyone daring ! I shall never get ov^er the 
unpression it made on mo—never. Without 
a priest, without anyone—jioor dear ! ” 

“Heaven is very merciful,” said Corona, 
thinking it necessary to make srmie such 
remark. 

“ Oh, I know,” answered Flavia, with sudden 
seriousness. “I know\ But poor papai—you 
see—I am afraid-^— 

Slie stopped significantly and shook licr head, 
evidently implying that Prince Montevarchi’s 
chances of blessedness were but slender. 

“ Flavia ! ” cried Fau.stina indignantly, “ how' 
can you say such things ! ” 

“ Ob, I say nothing, and besides, I dare say— 
you see ho was sometimes very kind. It. W'as 
only yesterday, for instance, that he actually 
promised me those earrings — you know, 
Faustina, the pearl drops at Civilotti’s—it is 
true, they were not so very big after all. He 
really said .he would give them to me as a 
souvenir if—oh ! I forgot.” 

She stopped wdth some embarrassment, for 
she had been on the poipt of saying that the 
earrings w'ere to be a renien^Jrance if the suit 
were woli, when she recollected that she was 
speaking to Corona. 

“ Well—it would havo been very kind of him 
if ho had,” she added. “ Perhaps tha- is some- 
t)>,ing. Poor papa ! One would feel more sure 
about it if ho had got some kind of absolution.” 

do not believe you oared for him at all! ” 
exclaimed Faustina. Corona evidently shared 
this belief, for she looked very grave and was 
silent. 

“Oh, Faustina, how unkind you are !” cricfl 


Flavia in great astonishment and some angeift 
“I am sure I loved poor papa as much as 
of you, and perhaps a great deal better. We 
were always such good friends ! ” 

Faustina raised her eyebrows a Jittle and 
looked at Corona a.s tliougli to say- that her 
sister was hopclc.s.s, and for some mirmtes ho 
one spoke. , 

‘ ‘ V^ou are quite rested now V ” asked Corona 
at last, turning to the young girl. “Poor 
child ! w hat you must liave suffered ! ” 

“ it is strange, hut I am not tired. I slept, 
you know, for 1 was w^orn out.” 

“Faustina’s grief did not keep her awake,” 
observed Flavia, willing to say something dis¬ 
ag nieable. 

“I only came to see how 3^011 were,” said 
Corona, W’ho did not care to prolong the inter¬ 
view. “ I hope to hear that your mother is 
better t()-uion‘ow. I met Saraeincsca as I came 
in, hut I did not ask him.” 

“Your father-in-law ?” asked Faustina inno¬ 
cently. “I-did not know ho had been here.” 

“Ino; 3^our husband, my dear,” answered 
Corona, looking at Flavia as she spoke. She 
was curious to see what effect the change had 
])rodu(;ed upon her. Flavia’s cheeks flushed 
(juickly, evidenlly with pleasure, if also wdth 
some embarras.sment. But Coroiia was calm and 
unmoved as usual. 

“ T did not know' you alread3" called him so,” 
said Flavia. “ How strange it wull be ! ” 

“We shall soon get used to it,” replied 
Corona, wnlh a smile, as she ruse to go. “I 
wish you inan}^ \'oars of happiness with your 
new name. Good-bye.” Faustina went with 
her into one of the outer rooms. 

“Tell me,” she said, w’h<*n they were alone, 
“how did 3"ouL' husband manage it so quickly? 
They told me to-da}^ that the cardinal had at 
first refused. I cannot understand it. I could 
not ask you before Flavia- she is so in¬ 
quisitive! ” 

“1 do not know' 'T have not seen Giovanni 
3'^et. Ho stayed wdth the cardinal when the 
carriage came for ns. It w^as managed in some 
way, and quickly. I shall hear all about it this 
evening. What is it, dear?” 

There were tears in Faustina’s soft e3’^es, 
followed quickly by a little sob. 

“I miss him dreadfully!” she exclaimed, 
laying her head on her friend’s shoulder. “ And 
I am so unhappy 1 We parted angrily, and 
I can never toll him how sorry I am. You do 
not think it could have had anything to do with 
it, do you ?” 

“Your little quarrel? No, child. What 
could it havo changed ? We do not know what 
happened.” 

‘ ‘ I shall never forget his face. I w'as dread¬ 
fully undutiful —oh ! I could almost marry that 
man if it would do any good ! ” 

Corona smiled sadly. The young girl's sorrow 
was genuine, in stf*ange contrast to Flavia’s 
voluble flippancy. She laid her hand affection- 
atel3^ on the thick clicstnut liair. 
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^Perhaps he sees now tlxat you should not 
mar^ against your heart.” 

■ ‘*0h, do you think sq? I wish it were 
possible. 1 should not feel as though 1 were 
so bad if I thought he understood now. 1 could 
bear it better. 1 should not feel as though it 
were almost a duty to marry Praiigipani.” 

Corona turned quickly with an expression 
that was almost fierce in its intensity. She 
took Faustina’s hands in hers. 

“ Nevqr do that, Faustina, Whatever comes 
to you, do not do that 1 You do not know what 
it is to live with a man you do not love, eVeii if 
you do not hate him. It is worse than death,” 

Corona kissed her and left her standing bv 
the door. Was it pcjssible, Faustina asked, 
that Corona did not love her husband ? Or was 
she speaking of her former life with old Astrar- 
dente? Of course, it must bo that. Oiovanni 
and Corona were a proverbially happy couple. 

When Corona again entered her own room, 
there was a note lying* upon the table, the one 
her husband had written that morning from his 
place of confinement. She tore the envelope 
open with an anxiety of which she had not 
believed herself capable. She had asked for 
him when she returned and he had not been 
beard of yet. The vague uneasiness she had 
felt at his absence suddenly increased, until she 
felt that unless she saw him at once she must 
go in search of him. She read the note through 
again and again, without clearly understanding 
the contents. 

It was evident that ho had left Rome suddenly 
and had not cared to tell her whither he was 
going, since the instructions as to what she was 
to say were put in such a manner as to make it 
evident that they were ofily to serve as an 
excuse for his absence to others, and not as an 
explanation to herself. The note was enigmatical 
and might mean almost anything. At last 
Corona tossed the bit of i>aper into tlie fire, 
and tapped the thick carpet impatiently with 
her foot. 

“ How coldly he writes!” she exclaimed aloud. 

The door opened and her maid appeared. 

“ Will your Excellency receive Monsieur 
Gouache ?” asked the woman from the threshold. 

** No ! certainly not!” answered Corona, in 
a voice that frightened the servant. “ I am not 
at home.” 

“Yes, your Excellency.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 

The amount of work which Arnoldo Meschini 
did in the twenty-four hours of the day depended 
almost entirely upon his inclinations. The 
library had always been open to the public once 
a week, on Mondays, and on those occasions 
the librarian was obliged^ to be pre.sent. Thd* 
rest of his time was supposed to be devoted to 
the incessant labour connected with so important 


a oolleotion of books, and, on the whole, he hiwi 
done far more than was expected of him. ^ 
Prince Montevarchi had neve^ proposed t6" give 
him an assistant, and ho would have rejected 
any such offer, since the presence of another 
person would have made it almost impossible 
for him to carry on his business of forging 
ancient manuscripts. The manual labour of his 
illicit craft was of course performed in his own 
room, but a second librarian could not have 
failed to discover that there was something 
wrong. Night after night he carried the precious 
manuscripts to his chamber, bringing them back 
and restoring them to their places every mom* 
ing. During the day he studied attentively 
what he afterwasds executed in the quiet hours 
when he could be alone. Of the household none 
but the grince himself ever came to the library; 
no other member of the family cared for the 
books or knew anytliing about them. His 
employer being deaci, Meschini was practically 
master of all the shelves contain«;ft No one 
disturbed him, no one asked what he was doing. 
His salary would bo paid regularly by the 
steward, and he would in all probability be left 
to vegetate unheeded for the rest of his natural 
lifetime. When he died someone else would 
be engaged in his place. In the ordinary course 
of events no other future would have been open 
to him. 

He awoke very late in the morning on the 
day after the murder, and lay for some time 
wondering why ho was so very uncomfortable, 
why his head hurt him, why his vision was 
indistinct, why ho could remember nothing ho 
had done before going to bed. The enormous 
quantity of liquor ho had drunk had temporarily 
destroyed his faculties, which were not hardened 
by tlie habitual use of alcohol. He tunied his 
head uneasily upon the pillow and saw the 
bottles on the table, the candle burnt doyn in 
the brass candlestick, and the general disorder 
in the room. He glanced at his own body, and 
saw that he was lying dressed upon his bed. 
Then the whole truth flashed upon his mind with 
appalling vividness. A shock went through his 
system as though someone^ had struck him 
violently on the back of th*e head, while the 
light in the room was momentarily brokdn into 
flashes that pained his eyes, rfe got upon his 
feet with difficulty, and steadied himself by the 
bed-post, hardly able to stand alone. 

He had murdered his master. The first 
moment in which he realised the fact was the 
moat horrible he remembered to have passed. 
He had killed ^the prince, and could recall 
nothing, or next to nothing, that had occurred 
since the deed. Almost before he knew what 
he was, doing, he had locked his door with 
a double turn of the key, and was pushing the 
furniture against it, the table, the chairs, ev<^^- 
thing that ho could move. It seemed tq him 
that he could already hear upon the winding^ 
stair the clank of the gens d^armea* sabrea as 
they came to get him. He looked wildly round 
the room to see whether there was anything 
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thd^t could lead to discovery. The unwonted 
exertion, however, had restored the circulation 
of his blood, and with it arose an indistinct 
inembry of the sense of triumph he had felt 
when ne had last entered the chamber. He 
asked himself how he could have rejoiced over 
the deed, unless he had unconsciously taken 
steps for his own safety. The body must have 
been found long ago. 

Very gradually there rose before him the 
vision of the scene in the study, when he had 
been summoned thither by the two servants, 
the dead prince stretched on the table, the pale 
faces, the prefect, Donna Faustina's voice, 
a series of questions asked in a metallic, pitiless 
tone. He had not been drunk, therefore, when 
they had sent for him. And yet, he knew that 
he had not been sober. In what state, then, 
had he found himself? With a shudder, he 
remembered his terror in the library, his fright 
at the ghost which had turned out to be only 
his own corfb, his visit to his room, and the first 
draught he had swallowed. From that point 
onwards his memory grew less and less clear. 
He found that he could not remember at all 
how he had come upstairs the last time. 

One thing was evident, however. He had not 
been anrosted, since be found himself in his 
chamber unmolested. Who, then, had been 
taken in his place ? He was amazed to find that 
he did not know. Surely, at the first inquest, 
[^mething must have been said which would 
have led to the arrest of someone. The law 
never went away empty-handed. Ho racked 
his aching brain to bring back the incident, but 
it would not be recalled—for the excellent reason 
that he really knew nothing about the matter. 
It was a relief, at all events to find that he had 
actually been examined with the rest and 
had not been suspected. Nevertheless, he had 
undoubtedly done the deed, of which the mere 
thought made him tremble in every joint. Or 
was it all a part of his drunken dreams ? No, 
that, at least, could not be explained away. 
For a long time he moved uneasily from his 
barricade at the door to the w indow, from which 
ho tried to see the street below. But his room 
was in the attic, and the broad stone cornice of 
the palace cut off the view effectually. At last 
he began to pull the furniture away from the 
entrance, slqwly at first, as he merely thought 
of its uselessness, then with feverish haste as he 
realised that the fact of his trying to entrench 
himself in his quarters would seem suspicious. 
In a few seconds he had restored everything to 
its place. The brandy bottles disappeared into 
the cupboard in the wall; a bit of candle filled 
the empty candlestick. He tore off his clothes 
and jumped into bed, tossing himself about to 

f ive it the appearance of having been slept in. 

hen he got up again and proceeded to make 
his^toilet. All his clothes were black, and he 
had but a slender choice. He understood 
vaguelyi however, that there would be a funeral 
or some sorb of ceremony in which all the 
members of the household would be expected to 
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join, and he arrayed himself in the best be jiaS-- 
a decent suit of broadcloth, a clean shirt, a blac^ 
tie. He looked at himself in the cracked 
mirror. His face was jg^hastly yellow, the whites 
of his eyes injected with blooa, the veins at the 
temples swollen and congested. He was afraid 
that his appearance might excite remark, though 
it was in reality not very much changed’. 

Then, as ho thought of this, he realised that 
he was to meet a score of persons, some of 
whom w'ould very probably look at him curiously. 
His nerves were in a shattered pondition; he 
almost broke down at the mere idea of what he 
must face. What would become of him in the 
presence of the reality ? And yet he had met 
the whole household bravely enough on the 
very spot where he had done the murder on the 

E revious evening. He sat down, overpowered 
y the revival of his fear and horror. Ibe room 
swam around him, and ho grasped the edge of 
the table for support. But he could not stay 
there all day. Any reluctance to make his 
appearance at such a time might be fatal. 
There was only one way to get the necessary 
courage, and that was to drink again. He 
shrank from the thought. Ho had not acquired 
the habitual drunkard’s certainty of finding 
nerve and boldness and steadiness of hand in 
the morning draught, and the idea of tasting 
the liquor was loathsome to him in his disoidered 
state. He rose to his feet, and tried to act as 
though he were in the midst of a crowd of 
persons. Ape-like, he grinned at the furniture, 
walked about the room, spoke aloud, pretending 
that he was meeting real people; tried to frame 
sentences expressive of profound grief. He 
opened the door, and made a pretence of greet¬ 
ing an imaginary individual. It was as though 
a stream of cold water had fallen upon his neck. 
His knees knocked togetlier, and he felt sick 
with fear. There was evidently no use in 
attempting to go down without some stimulant. 
Almost sorrowfully he shut the door again, and 
took the bottle from its place. He took several 
small doses, patiently testing the effect until 
his hand was steady apd warm. 

Ten minutes later ho was kneeling with many 
others before the catafalque, beneath the great 
canopy of black. He was dazed by the light of 
the great branches of candles, and confused by 
the subdued sound of whispering and of softly 
treading feet; but he knew that his outward 
demeanour was calm and collected, and that he 
exhibited no signs of nervousness. San Giacinto 
was standing near one of the doors, having 
taken his turn with the sons of the dead man 
to remain in the room. He watched the 
librarian, and a rough sort of pity made itself 
felt in his heart. 

“Poor Meschini!” he thought. “He has 
lost a friend. I daresay he is more genuinely 
sorry than all the family put together, poor 
fellow! ” 

Arnoldo Mcschiin, kneeling before the body 
of the man he had murdered, with a brandy 
bottle in the pocket of liis' long coat, would 
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ha\^*como to an evil end if the giant liail 
guessed the truth. But lie looked what he was 
supposed to be, the humble, ill-paid, half-starved 
librarian, mourning the master he liad faithfully 
served for thirty years? He knelt a long time, 
his lips moving mechanically with the words of 
an oft-repeated prayer. In reality ho was afraid 
to rise from his knees alone, and was waiting 
until some of the others made the first move. 
But the rows of lacqueys, doubtless believing 
that the amount of their future wages would 
largely depend^upon the vigour of their present 
mourning, did not seem inclined to desist from 
their orisons. To Meschini the time was in¬ 
terminable, and his courage was beginning to 
ooze away from him as the sense of his position 
acquired a tormtniting force. He could liave 
borne it well enough in a f‘luirch, in the 
midst of a vast congregation; he could have 
fought off his horror even here for a few 
minutes, but to sustain such a part for a quarter 
of an hour seemed almost impossible. Ho 
would have given his soul, which indeed was 
just then of hut small vabie, to take a sip of 
courage from the bottle, and his clasped fingers 
twitched nervously, longing to find the way to 
his pocket. He glanced along the line, measuring 
hia position, to see whether there was a pos.si- 
bility of drinking without being observed, but 
he saw that it W'ould be madness to think of it, 
and began repeating his prayer with redoubled 
energy, in the hope of distracting his mind. 
Then a horrible delusion began to take possession 
of him ; he famued that the dead man was 
beginning to turn his head slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, towards him. Tho.se closed eyes 
would open and look him in the face, a super¬ 
natural voice would .speak his name. As on the 
previous afternoon the cold perspiration began 
to trickle from his brow. He was on the point 
of crying aloud with terror, when the man next 
to Inm rose. In an iii.stant ho was on his feet. 
Both bent again, crossed theinselvc.s, and retired. 
Meschini stumbled and caught at his companion’s 
arm, but succeeded in gaining the door. As he 
passed out, his face was so discf)mpo.sed that 
San Giacinto looked down upon him with in¬ 
creased compassion, then followed him a few 
.«jteps and laid his liand on his shoulder. The 
librarian started violently and stood still. 

“ He was a good friend to you, 8ignor Mes- 
ohini,” said tho big man kindly. “ But take 
heart, you shall not he forgotten.” 

The dreaded moment had come, and it had 
been very terrible, but San (dacinto’s tone was 
reassuring. He could not have suspected any¬ 
thing, though the servants .said that he was an 
inscrutable man, profound in his thoughts and 
fearful in hi.s anger. He was the one of all the 
family whom Meschini most feared. 

** God have mercy on him ! ” whined tho 
librarian, trembling to his feet. “ He was the 
best of men, and is no doubt in glory ! ” 

*‘No doubt,”- replied San Gia-ointo drily. Ho 
entertained opinions of his own upon the subject, 
and he did not like the man’s tone. “ No doubt,” 
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he repeated. “ We will try and fulfil his wishes 
with regard to you.” 

“ Grazie, Eccelenza ! ” sahj Meschini with 
great humility, making horns with his fingers 
behind his back to ward off the ^vil eye, and 
edging away in tho direction of the grand stair¬ 
case. • 

San Oiacinto returned to tho door and paid no 
more attention to liiin. Tlien Meschini almost 
ran down t he stairs and did not slacken his speed 
until he found himself in the street. The cold air 
of the winter’s day revived him, and he found 
himself walking rapidly in tho direction of the 
Ponte Quattro Gapi. He generally took that 
direction wdien he went out without any especial 
object, for his friend Tiberio Colaisao, the poor 
apothecary, liad his sliop upon the little island 
of Saint Rartholomew, which is connected with 
the shores bf tho river by a double bridge, whence 
the name, “ the bridge of four heads.” 

Meschini paused and looked over tiie parapet 
at tho yellow i?U'irling water. The txldie.s seemed 
to take queer sliapes and he ^vatelied them for 
a long time. He had a splitting headache, of 
tho kind wdiich is made more painful by looking 
at quickly moving objects, w'hich, at ibho same 
time, exorcise an irresistible fascination over tho 
eye. Almost unconsciously ho compared his 
own life to the river—turbid, winrling, destroy¬ 
ing. Tho simile was incoherent, like most of his 
fancies on that day, but it served to expre.s.s 
a thought, and ho began to feel an odd .sympathy 
for the muddy stream, such as pcrhap.s no one 
had ever felt before him. But as ho looked ho 
grew dizzy, and drew' back from tho parapet. 
I'licre must have been something strange in his 
face, for a man ^vho was passing looked at him 
curiously and asked wh(*ther ho were ill. He 
shook his head with a sickly smile and passed 
on. 

The apothecary Avas .standing idly at his door, 
waiting for a custom that rarmy came liis way. 
Ho was a cadavcn)us man, about fifty years of 
age, with eyes of an uncertain colour set deep in 
his head. An ill-kept, grizzled beard descended 
upon his chest, and gave a certain wildness to his 
appearance. A very shabby green smoking cap, 
trimmed with tarnished silver lace, was set far 
back upon his head, displaying a wrinkled ^’ore- 
head, much heightened by baWiuess, but of 
proportions that denoted a large and active 
brain. That he took snuff in groat quantities 
was apparent. Otherwise ho was neither very 
dirty nor very clean, but liis tliumbs had that 
peculiar shape which lieenis to be the result of 
constantly rolling 'pills. Meschini stopped be¬ 
fore him. 

“ Sor Arnoldo, good-day,^ ’ said the chemist, 
scrutinising his friend’s face curiously, 

“ Geod-ciay, 8or Tiberio,”replied tho librarian. 
“ Will 3 ftou let mo come in for a little moment?*’ 
There seemed to be an attempt at a jest in ^.ho 
question, for the apothecary almost smiled. 

* “ Padrone,” he said, retiring backwards 
through tho narrow door. “ A game of acopa 
to-day?” 
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Have you the time to spare ?” inquired the 
other, in a serious tone. They always main¬ 
tained the myth that Tiberio Colaisso was a very 
busy man. 

“ To-day,” toswered the latter, without 
a smile, and emphasising the word as though 
it defined an exception, “to-day, I have nothing 
to do. Besides, it is early.” 

“We can play a hand, and then wo can dine 
at Cicco’s.” 

“Being Friday in Advent, T had ir\tended to 
fast,” replied the apothecary, who had not 
a penny in his pocket. “ But since you are so 
good as to invite mo, I do not say no.” 

Meschini said notliing, for ho understood the 
situation, which was by no moans a novel one. 
His friend produced a pack of Italian cards, 
almost black with ago. He gave Meschini the 
only chair, and seated himself upon a three- 
legged stool. 

It was a dismal scene. The shop was like 
many of its “kind in the poorer quarters of old 
Rome. There was room for the counter and for 
three people to stand before it when the door 
w'as shut. 1.'he floor was covered with a broken 
pavement of dingy bricks. As the two men 
began to i)lay, a line, drizzling rain wet the 
silent street outside, and the bricks within at 

ce exhibited an unctuous moisture. The sky 
had become cloudy after the fine morning, and 
there was little light in the shop. Three of the 
walls were hidden by cases with glass doors, 
containing an asvsortment of majolica jars which 
would delight a modern amateur, but which 
looked dingy and mean in the poor shop. Here 
and there, between them, stood bottles large 
and small, some broken and dusty, others filled 
with liquids and bearing paper labels, brown 
*vith age, the ink inscriptions fading into the 
dirty surface that surrounded them. The only 
.thing<» in the place which looked tolerably clean 
were the little brass scales and the white marble 
tablet for compounding solid medicines. 

The''tw '0 men looked as though they belonged 
to the little room. Meschini’s yellow com- 
j)lexioii was as much in keeping Avith the 
surroundings as the chemist’s grey, <;olourIess 
face. His bloodshot eyes wandered from the 
^half-defaced cards to the objects in the shop, 
and he was uncertain in his play. His com¬ 
panion looked at him as though ho were trying 
to solve some intricate ])roblom that gave him 
trouble. Ho himself was a man who, like the 
librarian, had begun life under favo^Arable 
circumstances, had studied ir^pdicine aiid had 
practised it. But he had been unfortunate, and, 
though talento4, did not possess the qualifica¬ 
tions most necessary tor his profession. He had 
busied himself with chemistry, and had invented 
a universal panacea which had failed, and in 
wnich ho had sunk most of his small capital. 
Disgusted with his reverses, he had gravitated 
slowly to his present position. Finding him 
earless and indifferent to their wants, his 
.customers had dropped away, one by one, until 
he earned barely enough to keep body and soul 
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i together. Only the poorest class of peopf^. 
emboldened by the mean aspect of his shop, 
came in to got a plaster, an ointment or a black 
draught, at the lowest ppssible prices. And 
yet, in certain branches, Tiberio Colaisso was 
a learned man. At all events, he had proved 
himself able to do all that Meschini asked of 
him. He was keen, too, in an indolent way, 
and a single glance had satisfied him that some¬ 
thing very unusual had happened to the librarian. 
He watched him patiently, hoping to . find out 
the truth without questions. At tl.e same time, 
the hope of winning a few coppers made him 
keep an eye on the game. To his surprise he 
won easily, and he was further astonished when 
ho saw that the miserly Meschini was not 
inclined to complain of his losses, nor to accuse 
him of cheating. 

“ You are not lucky to-day,” he remarked at 
lawSt, when his winnings amounted to a couple of 
pauls—a modern franc in all. 

Meschini looked at him uneasily and wiped 
his brow, leaning back in the rickety chaii*. 
Ilis hands were trembling. 

j “ No,” he answered. “ I am not quite myself 
to-day. The fact is that a most dreadful 
tragedy occurred in our house last night, tlie 
mere thought of which gives me the fever. 

! I am even obliged to take? a little stimulant 
‘ from time to time.” 

So saying, he drew the bottle from his pocket 
and applied it to his lips. He had hoped that 
it would not be necessary, but he was unable to 
do without it veiy long, his nerves being broken 
down by the quantity he had taken on the 
previous night. Colaisso looked on in silence, 
more puzzled than ever. The lilirarian .seemed 
to be revived by the dose, and spoke more 
cheerfully after it. 

“A most terrible tragedy,” he said. “The 
prince was murdered 3 ^esterday aftermion. 
I could not speak of it to you at once.” 

‘ ‘ Murdered ? ” exclaimed tlio apothecary in 
amazement. “ And h^^ whom ? ” 

“ That is the mystery. He was found dciul 
in his study. 1 will tell you all 1 know.” 

Meschini communicated the stoiy to his 
friend in a disjointed fashion, interspersing 
his narrative with many comments intended to 
give himself courage to proceed. Ho told the 
talc with evident reluctance, but be could not 
avoid the necessity. If Tiberio Colaisso read 
the account in the paper that evening, as he 
undoubtedly would, ho would wonder why his 
companion had not been the first to relate the 
catastrophe; and his wonder might turn into 
a suspicion. It would have been better not to 
come to the apothecary’s, but since he found 
himself there he could not escape from informing 
him of what had happened. 

“It is very strange,” said the chemist, when 
he had heard all. Meschini thought he detected 
a disagreeable look in his eyes. 

* “It is, indeed,” ht^answered. “ I am made 
ill by it. Bee how my hand trembles. I am 
cold aud hot.” 
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hjfcve been drinking too much,” said 
Colaisso auddenly, and with a certain bi-utality 
that startled his friend. “ You are not sober. 
You must have taken a great deal last night. 
A libation to the deadT, I suppose, in the manner 
of the ancients. 

Meschini winced visibly and began to shuffle 
the cards, while he attempted to smile to hide 
his embarrassment. 

was not well yesteiday—at least—I do 
not know what was the matter—a headache, 
I think,'nothing more. And then, this awful 
catastrophe—horrible! My nerves are unstrung. 
I can scarcely speak.” 

‘‘You need sleep first, and then a tonic,” 
said the apothecary in a business-like tone. 

“I slept until l^te this morning. It did me 
no good. I am half dead myself. Yes, if 
I could sleep again it might do me good. ” 

“ Go home and go to bed. If I were in your 
place I would not drink any more of that liquor. 
It will only make you worse.” 

“Give me something to make me sleep. 

, I will take it.” 

The ax)othecary looked long at him and 
seemed to be weighing something in his 
* judgment. An evil thought crossed his mind. 
He was very poor. He knew well enough, in 
spite of Meschini^s protestations, that he was 
not so poor as he pretended to be. If ho were, 
he could not have paid so regularly for the 
chemicals and for the experiments necessary to 
the preparation of his inks. More than once 
the operations had proved to be expensive, but 
the librarian had never complained, though ho 
.haggled for a baiocco over his dinner at Cicco^s 
wine shop, and was generally angry when he 
lost a paul at cards. He had money somewhere. 
It was evident that he w^as in a highly nervous 
state. • If he could be induced to take f)pium 
oncepr twice it might become a habit. To sell 
opium was.very profitable, and Colaisso knew 
well enough the power of the vice and tlie 
proportions it woiud soon assume, especially if 
Meschini thought the medicine contained only 
some harmless drug. 

“Very w'cll,” said the apothecary. “I will 
make you a draught. But must be sure 
that you are ready to sleep when you take it. 
It acts very quickly.” 

The draught which Meschini carried home with 
him was nothing but weak laudanum and water. 
It looked innocent enough in the little glass bottle 
labelled “Sleeping potion.” But the effect of 
it, as Colaisso had told him, was very rapid. 
Exhausted by all he had suffered, the librarian 
closed the windows of his room and lay down 
to rest. In a quarter of an hour he was in 
a heavy sleep. In his dreams he was happier 
than he had ever been before. The whole world 
seemed to be his, to use as he pleased. He was 
transformed into a magnificent being such as he 
had never imagined in his waking hours. He 
passed from one scene of splendour to another, 
irom glory to glory, surrounded by forms of 
beauty, by showers of golden light in a beatitude 


beyond all description. It was as tbou^ jh(S? 
had suddenly become emperor of the whole 
universe. He floated througlj wondrous regions 
of soft colour, and strains of divine music 
sounded in his ears. Gentle hands carried him 
with an easy swaying motion to transcendent 
heights, where every breath he drew was like 
a draught of sparkling life. His whole being 
was filled with something which he knew was 
happiness, until he felt as though he could not 
contain the overflowing joy. At one moment 
ho glided beyond the clouds through a gorgeous 
sunset; at another he was lying on a soft 
invisible couch, looking out to the bright 
distance—^listance that never ended, never 
could end, but the Contemplation of which was 
rapture, the greater for being inexplicable. An 
exquisite new sense was in him, corresponding 
to no bddily instinct, but rejoicing wildly in 
something that could nob be defined, nor under¬ 
stood, nor measured, but only felt. . 

At last he began to descend, slOwly at first 
and then with increasing speed, till he grew 
giddy and unconscious in the fall. He awoke 
and uttered a cry of terror. It was night, and 
he w'as alone in the dark. He was chilled to 
the bone, too, and his head was heavy, but the. 
darkness was unbearable, and though he would 
gladly have slept again he dared not remain an 
instant without a light. Ho groped about for 
his matches, found them, and lit a candle. 
A neighbouring clock tolled out the hour of 
midnight, and the sound of the bells terrified 
him beyond measure. Cold, miserable, in an 
agony of fear, hi.s nervousness doubled by the 
opium and by a need of food of which he was 
not aware, tiliere was but one remedy within 
his reach. ' The sleeping potion had been calcu¬ 
lated for one occasion only, and it w^as all gone, • 
Ho tried to drain a few drops from the phial, 
and a drowsy, half-sickening odour rose from it 
to hi.s nostrils. But there was nothing left, 
nothing but the brandy, and little more than 
half a bottle of that. It was enough for his 
present need, however, and more than enough. 
He drank greedily, for he was parched with 
thirst, tliougli hardly conscious of the fact. 
Then he slept till morning. But when he opened 
his eyes he was conscious that he was in a worse 
state than on the previous day. ,^He was not* 
only nervous but exhausted, and it was with 
feeble steps that he made his way to his friend’s 
shop, in order to procure a double dose of the 
sleeping mixture. If he could sleep through 
the twenty-four hourh, ho thought^ so as not to 
wake up in the dead of night, he should 
be bettor. When he made his appearance 
Tiberio Colaisso knew' wWat He wanted, and 
although, he had half repented of what he had 
done, the renewed possibility of selling the 
precious drug was a temptation he could rfbt 
withstand. ^ 

One day succeeded another, and each rndming 
saw Arnoldo Meschini crossing the Ponte Quattro. 
Capi on his way to the apothecary’s.; In the 
ordinary course of human nature a man does not 
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h^come «in opium-eator in a day, nor even, per¬ 
haps, in a week, but to the librarian the narcotic 
became a necefiiiity almost from the first. Its 
dction, combined with incessant doses of alcohol, 
was destructive, but the man’s constitution was 
stronger than would have been believed. He 
possessed, moreover, a great power of controlling 
his features when ho was not assailed by super¬ 
natural fears, and so it came about that, living 
almost in solitude, no one in the Palazzo Monte- 
varchi was aware of his state. It was bad 
enough, indeed, for when he was not under the 
influence of brandy he was sleeping from the 
effects of opium. In three days he was willing 
to pay anything the apothecary asked, and 
seemed scarcely conscious of the payments he 
made. He kept up a show of playing the 
accustomed game of cards, but he yp^as absent- 
minded, and was not even angry at his daily 
losses. The apothecary had more money in his 
pocket than he had possessed for many a day. 
As Arnoldo Meschini sank deeper ancf deeper, 
the chemist’s spirits rose, and he began to 
assume an air of unwonted prosperity. One of 
the earliest results of the librarian’s degraded 
condition was that Tiberio Colaisso procured 
himself a new green smoking cap ornamented 
profusely with fresh silver lace. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

Sant’ Ilario had guessed rightly that the place 
of safety and secrecy to which he was to be 
convoyed was no other than the Holy Office, 
or prison of the Inquisition. He was familiar 
with the interior of the building, and knew that 
it contained none of the horrors generally attri¬ 
buted to it, so that, on the whole, ho was well 
satisfied with the cardinal’s choice. The cell to 
which he was conveyed after dark was % largo 
r<x)n; on the second storey, comfortably fur¬ 
nished and bearing no sign of its use but the 
ornamented iron grating that filled the window. 
The walls were not thicker than those of most 
Roman palaces, and the chamber was dry and 
airy , and sufgciently warmed by a huge brazier 
of coals. It' was clear from the way in which 
he was tre,ated that the cardinal relied upon 
his honour more than upon any use of force in 
order to keep him in custody. A silent individual 
in a bld'Ck coat hod brought him in a caririage to 
the great entrance, whence ^a man of similar 
discretion and of like appearance had conducted 
him to his c^ll. This person returned soon 
afterwards, bringing a sufficient meal of fish 
and vegetables—it was Frida}^—decency cooked 
and amiost luxuriously served. An hour later 
t&e man came back to carry away what was 
IcfV He asked whether the prisoner needed 
anything else for the night. 

"I would like to Know,” said Giovanni' 
‘^whether any of my friends will be allowed to 
see me, if I ask it.” 


“I am directed to say that atty request ®r 
complaint you have to make will be tmnsmitted 
to nis Eminence by a special messenger,” 
answered the man, **Anything,” he added in 
explanation, “beyond what gpncems your per¬ 
sonal comfort. In this respect I am at liberty 
to give you whatever you desire, within reason.” 

“ Thank you. I will endeavour to be reai^n- 
able,” replied Giovanni. “I am much obliged 
to you.” 

The man left the room and closed the door 
softly, so softly that the prisoner Wondered 
whether he had turned the key. On examining 
the panels he saw, however, that they were 
smooth and not broken by any latch or keyhole. 
The spring was on the outside,^ and there was 
no means whatever gf opening the door from 
within. 

Giovanni wondered why a special messenger 
was to be employed to carry any request he 
made directly to the cardinal. The direction 
CQuld not have been given idly, nor was itwithrj: 
out some especial reason that he was at once"* 
told of it. Assuredly his Eminence was not 
expecting the prince to repent of his bargain 
and to send word that he wished to be released. 
The idea was absurd. The great man might 
suppose, however, that Giovanni would desire 
to send some communication to his wife, who 
would naturally be anxious about his absence. 
Against this contingency, however, Sant’ Ilario 
had provided by means of the note he had 
despatched to her. Several days would elapse 
before she began to expect him, so that he had 
plenty of time to reflect upon his future course. 
Meanwhile he resolved to ask for nothing. 
Indeed, he had no requirements. He had 
money in his pockets and could send the 
attendant to buy any linen he needed without 
getting it from his homo. 

He was in a state of mind in which nothing 
could have pleased him better than solitary 
imprisonment. Ho felt at once a sense of rest 
and a freedom from all responsibility that 
soothed his nerves and calraea his thoughts. 
For many days he had lived in a condition 
bordering on madness. Every interview with 
Corona was a disappointment, and brought 
with it a new suffering. Much as he would 
have dreaded the idea of being separated from 
her” for any length of time, the temporary 
impossibility of seeing her was now a relief, of 
which he realised the importance more and 
more as the hours succeeded each other. There 
are times when nothing but a forcible break in 
the current of our lives can restore the mind to 
its normal balance. Such a break, painful as it 
may be at first, brings with it the long lost power 
of rest. Instead of feeling the despair we 
expect, we are amazed at our own indifference, 
which again is succeeded by a renewed capacity 
for judging facts as they are, and by a new 
energy to mould our lives upon a better plan. 

Giovanni ncithei^ reflected upon his position 
nor brooded over the probable result of his 
actions. On the contrary, he went tcj bed and 
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slept\onj»dly, like a strong man tired out with 
bodily ekertiidii. He slept so long that his 
attendant at last woke him, entering and opening 
the "fi?itidqw. The morning was fine, and the 
sun streamed in Jhrough the iron grating. 
Giovanni looked about him, and realised where 
he was. He felt calm and strong, and was 
inclined to laugh at the idea that his rashness 
would have any dangerous consequences. 
Corona doubtless was already awake too, and 
supposed that he was in the country shooting 
wild boar, on' otlierwise amusing himself. | 
Instead of that he was in prison. There was! 
no denying the fact, after all, but it was strange 
tliat he should not care to be at liberty. He 
had heard of the moral sufferings of men who 
are kept in confinement. JTo matter how well 
they are treated they grow nervous and care¬ 
worn and haggard, wearing themselv’es out in 
a perpetual longing for freedom. Giovanni, on 
the contrary, as he looked round the bright, 
airy room, felt that he might inhabit it for 
a year without once caring to go out into the 
world. A few books to read, the means of 
writing if he pleased—he needed nothing else. 
To bo alone was happiness enough. 

He ate his breakfast slowly, and sat down in 
an old-fashioned chair to smoke a cigarette and 
bask in the sunshine while it lasted. It was 
not much like prison, and he did not feci like 
a man arrested for murder. He was conscious 
for a long time of nothing but a vague, peaceful 
contentment. He had given a list of things to 
be bought, including a couple of novels, to the 
man who waited upon him, and after a few 
hours everything was brought. The day passed 
tranquilly, and when he went to bed he smiled 
as he blew out the candle, partly at himself 
and partly at his situation. 

“ My friends will not say that I am absolutely 
lacking in originality,” he reflected as he went 
to .sleep. 

On the morrow he read loss and thought 
more. In the first place lie wondered how long 
he should bo left without any communication 
from the outside world. He wondered wdicther 
any stops had been taken towards bringing him 
to a trial, or whether the cardinal really knew 
that he was innocent, and was merely making 
him act out the comedy he had himself invente<l 
and begun. He was not impatient, but he was 
curious to know the truth. It was now the 
third day since he had seen Corona, and he had 
not prepared her for a long absence. If he 
heard nothing during the next twenty-four 
hours it tvould be better to take some measures 
for relieving her anxiety, if she felt any. The 
latter reflection, which presented itself suddenly, 
startled him a little. Was it possible that she 
would allow a week to slip by without expecting 
to hear from him or asking herself where he 
was? That was out of the question. He 
admitted the impossibility of such indifference, 
almost in spite of himself.* He was willing, 
perhaps, to think her utterly heartless rather 
than accept the belief in an affection which 
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went no farther than to hope that he might ho 
safe ; but his vanity or his intuition, it matters 
little which of the two, told hkn that Corona 
felt more than that. And yet she did hot love* 
him. Ho sat for many hours, moticftiless in his 
chair, trying to construct the future out of the 
past, an effort of imagination in which he failed 
signally. The peace of his solitude was less 
satisfactory to him than at first, and ho began 
to suspect that before very long he might even 
wish to return to the world. Possibly Corona 
might come to see him. The cardinal would 
perhaps think it best to tell her what had 
happened. How would he toll it? Would he 
let her know all? The light faded from the 
room, and the attendant brought his evening 
meal and set two candles upon the table. 

Hitherto it could not be said that he had 
siiffered. On the contrary, his character had 
regained its tone after weeks of depression. 
Another day was ended, and ho went to rest, 
but he slept less soundly than before, and on 
the following morning he awoke early. The 
monotony of the existence struck him all at 
once in its reality. The fourth day would be 
like the third, and, for all ho knew, hundreds 
to come would be like the fourth, if it pleased 
his Eminence to keep him a prisoner. Corona 
would certainly never suspect that he was shut 
up in the Holy Office, and if she did, she might 
not be able to come to him. Even if she came, 
what could he say to her? That he had com¬ 
mitted a piece of outrageous folly because he 
was annoyed at her disbelief in him or at her 
coldness. He had probably made himself 
ridiculous for the first time in his life. The 
thought was the reverse of consoling. Nor did 
it contribute to his peace of mind to know that 
if he had made himself a laughing-stock, the 
cardinal, who dreaded ridicule, womd certainly 
refuse to play a part in his comedy, and wo^ild 
act with all the rigour suitable to so gnave 
a siti^tion. He might even bring his prisoner 
to trial. Giovanni would submit to that, rather 
than be laughed at, but the alternative now 
seemed an appalling one. In his disgust of life 
on that memorable morning Jie had cared nothing 
what became of him, and had been in a s^te 
which precluded all just apprecin.tion of the 
future. His enforced solitude had restored his 
faculties. Ho desired nothing less .than to be 
tried for murder, because he had taken a short cut 
to satisfy his wife’s caprice. But that caprice 
had for-its object the J.iberty of poor Faustina 
Montevarchi. At ,all events, if ho had made 
himself ridiculous, the ultimate purpose of his 
folly had been good, and had l^een accomplished. 

All through the afternoon he paced his room, 
alternatel>»in a state of profound dissatisfaction 
with himself, and in ta condition of anxiouj 
fniriosity*^ about coming events. He scarcely 
touched his food or noticed the attendant wfio 
entered half a dozen times to perfonn his various 
orifices. Again the night closed in, and once 
more he lay down to sleep, dreading the morning, 
and hoping to lose himself in dreams. The 
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fourth day vras like the third, indeed, as far as 
his surroundings were concerned, but he had 
not foreseen thati he would be a prey to such 
gnawing anxiety as he suffered, still less, perhaps, 
that he shpitld grow almost desperate for a 
sight of Corona. He was not a man who made 
any exhibition of his feelings even when ho was 
alone. But the man who served him noticed 
that when he entered Giovanni was never read¬ 
ing, as he had always been doing at first. He 
was either walking rapidly up and down or 
sitting idly in the big chair by the w’indow. 
His face was quiet and pale, even solemn at 
times. The attendant was doubtless accustomed 
to sudden changes of mood in his prisoners, for 
he appeared to take no notice of the alteration 
in Giovanni’s manner. 

It seemed as though the day would never end. 
To a man of his active strength, to walk about 
a room is nob exercise; it hardly seems like 
motion at all, and yet Giovanni found it harder 
and harder^ to sit still as the hours wore on. 
After an interval of comparative peace, his love 
for Corona had overwhelmed Iiim again, and 
with tenfold force. To he shut up in a cell 
without the possibility of seeing her, was torture 
such as he had never dreamt of in his whole life. 
By a strange revulsion of feeling it appeared to 
him that by taking her so suddenly at her word 
he had again done her an injustice. The process 
of reasoning by which he arrived at this conclu¬ 
sion was not clear to himself, and probably 
could not be made intelligible to anyone else. 
He liad assuredly sacrificed himself unhesitat¬ 
ingly, and at first the action had given him 
pleasure. But this was destroyed by the thought 
of the possible consequences. He asked whether 
he had the right to satisfy her imperative 
demand for Faustina’s freedom by doing that 
which might })ossihiy cause her annoyance, 
oven,though it should bi-ing no serious injury to 
anyone. The lime passed very slowly, and 
towards evening he began to feel as he had felt 
before ho had taken the fatal step which had 
placed him beyond Corona’s reach, restless, 
miserable, desperate. At last it was night, and 
he was sitting before his solitary meal, eating 
hardly anything, staring half unconsciously at 
• the closed window opposite. 

The door opened softly, but he did not look 
round, supposing the person entering to be the 
attendant. Suddenly there w^as the rustle of 
a woman’s dress in the room, and at the same 
moment the door was shut. Ho sprang 40 his 
feet, stood still a moment, %nd then uttered 
a cry of surprise. Corona stood beside him, 
very pale, looking into his eyes. She had worn 
a thick veil, and on coming in had thrown it 
back upon her head—the veils of tlwse days 
w'^^re long and heavy, and fell about the head 
anA neck like a drapery. * 

** Corona I ” Giovanni cried, stretching out his 
hands towards her. Something in her face pre¬ 
vented him from throwing his arms round her, 
something not like her usual coldness and 
reproachful look that kept him back. 
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“ Giovanni—was it kind to leave me so,?*’ sb# 
asked, without moving from her plaice.' 

The question corresponded so closely with his 
own feelings that he had anticipated it, though 
ho had no answer ready. She knew all, and 
was hurt by what he had done. What could 
he say? The reasons that had sent him so 
boldly into danger no longer seemed even 
sutlicienb for an excuse. The happiness he had 
anticipated in seeing her had vanished almost 
before it liad made itself felt. His firrj* emotion 
was bitter anger against the cardinal." No one 
else could have told her, for no ono else knew 
what he had done nor where ho was. Giovanni 
thought, and ^vith reason, that the great man 
miglit have spared his wife such a blow. 

I believed I w^as doing what was best when 
I did it,” he answered, scarcely knowing what, 
to say. 

“Was it best to leave me without a word, 
except a message of excuse for others ? ” 

“ For you—was it not better? For me—what 
does it matter ? Should I be happier anywhere 
else ? ” 

“ Have I driven you from your home, Gio¬ 
vanni ? ” asked Corona, with a strange look in 
her dark eyes. Her voice trembled. 

“No, not you,” he answered, turning away 
and beginning to walk up and down by the 
force of the habit ho had acquired during the 
last two or three days. “ Nob you,” he repeated 
more than once in a bitter tone. 

Corona sank down upon tlie chair he had left, 
and buried her face in her hands, as though 
overcome by a great and sudden grief. Giovanni 
stopped before her and looked at lier, not clearly 
understanding M'hat was passing in her mind. 

“Why are you so sorry?” he asked. “Has 
a separation of a few days change<l yowl Are 
you snri v for ino?” 

“Why did you come hero?” she exclaimed, 
instead of answering his question. “Why here, 
of all places ? ” 

“ T had no choice. The cardinal decided the 
matter for me.” 

“'Fho cardinal? Why do you confide in 
him? You never did before. I may be WTong, 
but I do not trust him, kind as he has ahva^'^s 
been. If you wanted advice, you miglit have 
gone to Padre Filippo-” 

“ Advice ? I do not understand you, Coro)ia. ” 

“ Did you not go to the cardinal and tell him 
that you were very unhappy and wanted to 
make a retreat in some (piiet place where 
nobody could find you ? And did he not advise 
you to come liero, promising to keep your 
secret, and authorising you to stay as long as 
you pleased? That is what he told me.” 

“ He told you that ? ” cried Giovanni in great 
astonishment. 

“Yes—that and nothing more. Ho came to 
see njo late this afternoon. He said that he 
feared lest I should bo anxious about your long 
absence, and that h8 thought hiniselt justified 
in telling mo whore you were and in giving me 
a pass, in case I wanted to see you. Besides, if 
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«(t 19 not all as he says, how did you come 

hete?^^ 

**You do not know the truth? You do not 
know what I did? You do not guess why I am 
in the Holy Oflio^ ? ** 

i know only what he told me,” answered 
Corona, surpris^ by Giovanni’s questions. 

But Giovanni gave no immediate explanation. 
He paced the floor in a state of excitement in 
which she had never seen him, clasping and 
unclasping his Angers nervously, and uttering 
short, incoherent exclamations. As she watched 
him a sensation of fear crept over her, but she 
did not ask him any question. He stopped 
suddenly again. 

“You do not know that I am in prison ? ” 

“ In prison ? ” She rose with a sharp cry and 
seized nis hands in hers. 

“ Do not be frightened, dear,** he said in an 
altered tone. “ I am perfectly innocent. After 
all, you know it is a prison.** 

“Ah, Giovanni!’* she exclaimed reproach¬ 
fully, “ how could you say such a dreadful 
thing, even in jest ? ’* She had dropped his 
hands again, and drew back a step as she spoke. 

“It is not a jest. It is earnest. Do not 
start. I will tell you just what happened. It 
is best, after all. When I left you at the 
Termini, I saw that you had set your heart on 
li^rating poor Faustina. I could not And any 
way of accomplishing what you desired, and 
I saw that you thought I was not doing my best 
for her freedom. I went directly to the cardinal 
and gave myself up in her place.” 

“As a hostage—a surety?” asked Corona, 
breathlessly. 

“ No. He would not have accepted that, for 
he was prejudiced against her. I gave myself 
up as the murderer.” 

He spoke quite calmly, as though he had been 
narrating a commonplace occurrence. For an 
instant Ae stood before him, duml) and horror- 
struck. Then, with a great, heart-broken cry, 
she threw her arms round him and clasped him 
passionately to her breast. 

“ My beloved ! My beloved ! ” 

For some moments she held him so closely 
that he could neither move nor see her face, but 
the beating of his heart told him that a great 
change haa in that instant come over his life. 
The cry had come from her soul, irresistibly, 
spontaneously. There was an accent in the two 
words she repeated which he had never hoped to 
hear again. He had expected that she would 
reproach him for his maciness. Instead of that, 
his folly had awakened the love that was not 
dead, though it had be^n so desperately 
wounded. 

Presently she drew back a little and looked 
into his eyes, a flerce, deep light burning in her | 
own. I 

* I love you,” she said, almost under her 
breath. 

. A wonderful smile passed over his face, ] 
iliuminating the dark, stem lines of it like a ray 
of heavenly light. Then the dusky eyelicfs 
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slowly closed, as though by their,own;w0i^&| 
his head fell back, and his U][>s turned 
She felt the burden of kis body in her arms, mi 
but for her strength he would have fallen to 
floor. She reelea on her feet, holding him stiQ," 
and sank down until she knelt and his head 
rested on her knee. Her heart stood still as 
she listened for the sound of his faint breathings 
Had his unconsciousness lasted longer she wouki 
have fainted herself. But in a moment his eyes 
opened again with an expression such as she h^ 
seen in them once or twice before, but in a l^s 
degree. 

‘‘ Corona—^it is too much ! ** he said softly, 
almost dreamily. Then his strength returned an 
an instant, like a strong steel bow that has been 
bent almost to breaking. He scarcely knew how 
it was tl|at the position was changed so that 
he was standing on his feet and clasping her as 
she had clasped him. Her tears were flowing 
fast, but there was more joy in them than pain. 

“ How could you do it?’* she asko'dat length, 
looking up. “ And oh, Giovanni I what will be 
the end cjf it? Will not something dreadful 
happen ? ” 

“ What docs anything matter now, darling?” 

At last they sat down together, hand in hand, 
as of old. It was as though the last two months 
had been suddenly blotted out. As Giovanni 
said, nothing could matter now. And yet the 
situation was far from clear. Giovanni under¬ 
stood well enough that the cardinal had wished 
to leave him the option of telling his wife what 
had occuiTcd, and, if he chose to do so, of 
telling her in his own language. He was grateful 
for the tact the statesman had displayed, a tact 
which seemed also to show Giovanni the cardinal’s 
views of the case. Ho had declared that he was 
desperate. The cardinal had concluded that he 
was unhappy. He had said that he did not care 
what became of him. The cardinal had,,sup* 
posed that he w'ould be glad to be alone, or 
at all events that it would be good for him 
to have a certain amount of solitude. -If his 
position were in any way dangerous, the great 
man would surely not have thought of sending 
Corona to his prisoner as he had done. He 
would have prepared her himself against any 
shock. And yet he was undeniably in prison, 
with no immediate prospect of liberty. 

“You cannot stay here any longer,” said 
Corona, when they were at last able to talk of 
the immediate future. 

“ I do not see how I am to get out,” Giovanni 
answered, with ajsmile. 

“ I will go to the cardinal-” 

“It is of no use. He probably guesses the 
truth, but he is not willing to be made' 
ridiculoujB by me or by anyone. Ho will keep 
me here until there can be a trial, or until he 
finds the real culprit. He is obstinate. I know 
him.*' 

* It is impossible that ho should ^Hink of 
such a thing ! ” .exclaimed Corona indignan^y. 

“ I am a&aid it is very possible, of 

course, it is only a matter ot time--a fib^rdays 
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w vtnt comes, to worst I can 

dfCQKUDd m id^uiry, I suppose, though 1 do not 
see how I can my own innocence; 

ifirithout hurting Faustina. She was liberated | 
because 1 put myself in her place—^it is rather 
oomplicated.” 

‘*Tell me, Giovanni,^* said Corona, “what 
did you say to the cardinal? You did not 
really say tnat you murdered Montovarchi?” 

“ No. I said I gave myself up as the 
murderer, and 1 explained how I might have 
done the deed. 1 did more, 1 pleaged my 
honour that Faustina was innocent.” 

“ But you were not sure of it yourself-” 

“ Since you had told me it was true, I believed 
it>” lie answered simply. 

“ Thank you, dear-” 

“ No. 'Do not thank me for it. I could not 
help myself. I knew that you were sure—are 
you sure of something else, Corona ? Are you 
as certain as you were of that ?” 

How,cS,n you ask ? But you are right—you 
have the right to doubt me. You will not, 
though, will you ? Hear me, dear, while I tell 
you the whole story.” 

She slipped from her chair and knelt before 
him, as though she were to make a confession. 
Then she took his hands and looked up lovingly 
into his face. Tlie truth rose in her eyes. 

“Forgive me, Giovanni. Yes, you have much 
to forgive. I did not know myself. When you 
doubted me, 1 felt as though 1 had nothing left 
in life, as though you would never again believe 
in me. I thought I did not love you. I was 
wrong. It was only my miserable vanity that 
was wounded, and that hurt me so. I felt that 
ray love was dead, that you yourself were dead 
and that another man had taken your place. 
Ah, I could have helped it I Had I known you 
better, dear, had I been less mistaken in myself, 
all would have been dilFerent. But I was 
foolish—no, I was unhappy. Everything was 
dark and dreadful. Oh, my darling, I thought 
I coidd tell what I felt—I cannot! Forgive me, 
only forgive me, and love me as you aid long 
ago. I will never leave you, not if you stay 
here for over, only let me love you as I will!” 

“It is not for me to forgive, sweetheart,” 
said'^iovannj,, bonding clown and kissing her 
sweet dark hair. “ It is for you-” 

“But I would so much rather think it my 
fault, dear,” she answered, drawing his face 
down to hers. It was a very womanly impulse 
that meide her take the b^ame upon herself. 

“You must not think anything so unreasoii’ 
able, Corona. I brought all the harm that 
came, from th^ first moment. ” 

He would have gone on to accuse himself, 
obstinate and manlike, recapitulating ihe whole 
series of events. But she would not let him. 
Ctice more she sat beside him and held Ills hand 
in hers. They talked incoherently and it is not 
to be wondered at if they arriv^ at no very 
definite conclusion after a very long con-' 
versatipn. They were still sitting together 
when ^ the attenclant entered and presented 
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Giovanni with a large sealed letter, bearings th# 
Apostolic arms, and addressed merely to the 
number of Gio\"anni^8 cell. 

“ There is an answer,”, said the man, and then 
left the room. 

“It is probably the notice of the trial, or 
something of the kind,” observed Giovanni, 
suddenly growing very grave as he broke the 
seal. He wishea it might have come at any 
other time than the present. Corona held her 
breath and w'atchod his face while h^ read the 
lines written upon one of the two papers he took 
from the envelope. Suddenly the colour came 
to his cheeks and his eyes brightened with a look 
of happiness and surprise. 

“ I,am free!” he cried, as he finished. “Free 
if I will sign this paper 1 Of course I will! 

will sign anything ho likes.” 

The envelope contained a note from the 
cardinal, in his own hand, to the effect that 
suspicion had fallen upon another person and 
that Giovanni was at liberty to return to his 
home if he would sign the accompanying docu¬ 
ment. The latter was very short, and set forth 
that Giovanni Saracinesca bound himself upon 
his word to appear in the trial of the murderer 
of Prince Montevarchi, if called upon to do so, 
and not to leave Rome until the matter was 
finally concluded and set at rest. 

He took the pen that lay on the table and 
signed his name in a broad firm hand, a fact the 
more notable because Corona was leaning over 
his shoulder, watching the characters as he 
traced them. He folded the paper and placed 
it in the open envelope which accon^amed it. 
The cardinal was a man of details. BLe thought 
it possible that the document might be returned 
open for lack of the means to seal it. He did 
not choose that his secrets should become the 
property of the people about the Holy Office. 
It was a specimen of his forethoimht in small 
things which might have an innuence upon 
great ones. 

When Giovanni had finished, he rose and 
stood beside Corona. Plach looked into the 
other’s eyes and for a moment neither saw very 
clearly. They said little more, however, until 
the attendant entered again. 

“ You are at liberty,” he said briefly, and 
without a word began to put together the 
few small things that belonged to his late 
prisoner. 

Half an hour later Giovarmi was seated at 
dinner at his father’s table. The old gentleman 
greeted him with a half-savage growl of satis¬ 
faction. 

“ The prodigal has returned to get a meal 
while there is one to be had,” he remarked, 
“ I thought you had gone to Paris to leave the 
agreeable settlement of our affairs to Corona 
and me. Where the devil have you been?” 

“I have been indulging in the luxury of 
a retreat in a religious house,” answered- 
Giovanni with perfect truth. 

Corona glanced at him and both laughed 
happily, as they had not laughed for many days 
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<aiid weeks. Saraciaesca looked incredulously 
across the table at his son. 

‘‘You chose a singular moment for your de¬ 
votional exercises/’ he said. ‘ ‘ Where will piety 
hide herself next, I wonder ? As long as Corona 
is satisfied, I am. It is her business. ” 

“ I am perfectly satisfied, I assure you,” said 
Corona, whose black eyes were full of light. 

Giovanni raised his glass, looked at her and 
smiled lovingly. Then ho emptied it to the last 
drop and set it down without a word. 

“Some seci^t, I suppose/' said the old gentle* 
man gruflly. , 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Arnoldo Mkschtni was not, ]>erhaps, insane in 
the ordinary sense of the word ; that is to say, 
he would probably have recovered the normal 
balance of his facmlties if he could have been 
kept from narcotics and stimulants, and if he 
could have been relieved from the distracting 
fear of discovery which tormented him when he 
was not under the infiiience of one or the other. 
But the latter condition was impossible, and it 
was the extremity of his terror which almost 
forced him to keep his brain in a clouded state. 
People have been driven mad by sudden fright, 
and have gradually lost their intellect through 
the constant presence of a fear from which there 
is no escape. A man who is perpetxially pro¬ 
ducing an unnatural state of his mind by 
swallowing doses of brandy and opium may not 
be insane in theory; in actual fact, he may be 
a dangerous madman. As one day followed an¬ 
other Mesch ini found it more and more impossible 
to exist without his two comforters. The least 
approach to lucidity made him almost frantic. 
He fancied every man a spy, every indifferent 
glance a look full of meaning. Before long the 
belief took possession of him that he was to 
be made the victim of some horrible private 
vengeance. San Giacinto was not the man, he 
thought, to be contented with sending him to 
the galleys for life. Few murderers were 
executed in those days, and it would bo a small 
satisfaction to the Montevarchi to know that 
Arnoldo had merely been transferred from his 
study of the library catalogue to the breaking 
of stones with a chain gang at Civitavecchia. 
It was more likely that tliey would revenge 
themselves more effectually. His disordered 
imagination saw horrible visions. San Giacinto 
might lay a trap for him, might furuply come at 
dead of night and take him from his room to 
some deep vault beneath the palace. What 
could he do against such a giant ? He fancied 
himself before a secret tribunal in tMb midst of 
which towered San Giacinto’s colossal figure. 
He could hear the deep voice he dreaded pro¬ 
nouncing his doom. He was to be torn to 
shrefls piecemeal, burnt by a slow fire, flayed' 
alive by those enormous hands. There was no 
conceivable horror of torture that did not 


suggest itself to him at stich It is true 

that when he went to bed at, night be wAs 
generally either so stupefiedi diy opium or so 
intoxicated with strong* drink that he forgot 
even to lock his door. But durkig the day he 
was seldom so far under the power of cither as 
not to suffer from his own hideous imaginings. 
One day, as he dragged his alow pace along 
a narrow street near the fountain of Trevi, his 
eyes were arrested by an armourer’s window. 
It suddenly struck him that he had no weapon 
of defence in case San Giacinto or his agents 
came upon him unawares. And yet a bullet, 
well placed would make an end even of such a 
Hercules as the man he feared. He paused and 
looked anxiously up and down the street. It 
was a dark day and a fine rain was falling. 
Tlicre wg.s nobody about who could recognise 
him, and he might not have another such oppor¬ 
tunity of providing himself unobserved with 
what he wanted. He entered the shop and 
bought himself a revolver. The inan. showed 
him how to load it and sold him a box bf 
cartridges. Ho dropped the firearm into one of 
the pockets of his coat, and smiled as he felt 
how comfortably it balanced the bottle ho 
carried in the other. Then he slunk out of the 
shop and pursued his walk. 

The idea of making capital out of the original 
deeds concerning the Saracinesca, which had 
presented itself to him soon after the murder, 
recurred frequently to his mind ; but he felt 
that he was in no condition to elaborate it, and 
promised himself to attend to the matter when 
he was better. For he fancied that he was ill 
and that his state would soon begin to improve. 
To go to San Giacinto now v/as out of the 
question. It would liave been easier for him to 
climb the cross on the summit of 8t. Peter’s, 
with his shaken inu’ves and trembling limbs, 
than to face the man who inspired in him such, 
untold dread. He could, of course, take the 
alternative which was open to liim, and go to 
old Saracinesca. Indeed, there were rndments 
when he could almost have screwed his courage 
to the point of making such an attempt, but 
his natural prudence made him draw baqk from 
an interview in which he must incur a desperate 
risk unless he had a perfect cqmmand of his, 
faculties. To write what he had to say would 
be merely to giie a weapon agiiinst himself, 
since he could not trc.at the matter by letter 
without acknowledging his share in the forgeries. 
The only way to accprnplish his purpose would 
be to extract a splemn promi.se of secrecy from 
Saracinesca, together with a guarantee for his 
own eafety, and to obt|^jn tfieso conditions 
would need all the diplomacy he possessed. 
J3ad as l*e was, he had no experience ot practical 
blackmailing, and he would be obliged to com* 
pose his speechc.s beforehand with scr^uldiis 
care, and with tht3 wisest forethought. For the 
present, such work was beyond his po* 7 ’er, .but 
when ho was half drUnk ho loved to look at the 
ancient parchments and build golden palaces in 
the future. When he was strong again, and 
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calnij he w.^ld jpi&alise all his dreams, and that 
time, ho felt' sure, could not bo far removed. 

Nevertheless days succeeded each other 
■v^ith appalling swiftness, and nothing was done. 
By imperceptible degrees his horror of San 
(xiacintb began to invade his mind even when it 
was most deadened by drink. So long as an idea 
is new and has not really become a habit of the 
brain, brandy will drive it away, but the moment 
must inevitably come when the stimulant lo^s 
its power to obscure the memory of the thing 
dreaded. Opium will do it more efiectually, 
but even that does not continue to act for ever. 
The time comes when the predominant thought 
of the waking hours reproduces itself during 
the artificial slco{> with fearful force, so that 
the mind at last obtains no rest at all. That is 
the dangerous period, preceding the decay and 
total collapse of the intellect under what is 
commonly called the fixed idea. In certain 
conditions of mind, and notably with criminals 
who fear/Wscovery, the effects of opium change 
very quickly; the downward steps through 
which it would take months for an ordinary 
individual to pasa are descended with alarming 
rapidity, and the end is a thousand times more 
horrible. Meschini could not have taken the 
doses which a confirmed opium-eater swallows 
with indifference, but tlie result produced was 
far greater in proportion to the amount of the 
narcotic he consumed. Before the week whicli 
followed the deed was ended, he began to see 
visions when he was apparently awake. Shape¬ 
less, slimy things crawled about the floor of his 
room, upon his table, oven upon the sho(3t8 of 
his bed. Dark shadows confronted him, and 
changed their outlines unexpectedly. Forms 
rose out of the earth at his feet, and towered 
all at once to the top of the room, taking the 
appearance of San Giacinto, ancl vanishing 
suddenly into tlie air. The things he saw came 
like instantaneous flashes from another and 
even more terrible world, disappearing at first 
so quickly as to make him believe them only 
the effects of the light and darkness, like the 
g.';ost he had seen in his coat. In the beginning 
there was scarcely anything alarming in them, 
but as ho started whenever tliey came, he 
generally took them as a warning that ho needed 
more brandy to keep him up. In the course of 
a day or twOj however, these visions assumed 
more awful pro})ortions, and he found it im¬ 
possible to escape from them except in absolute 
stupor. It would have been clear to §,nyone 
that this state of things *CvOidd not last long. 
There was scarcely an hour in which he knew 
exactly, what l^e was doing, and if his strangtj 
Ixihaviour escaped dRservatioil, this was duo to 
his solitary way of living. He did jiot keep 
away from the palace during the whole daj", 
fr^in a vague iaea that his absence might be 
thought suspicious. He spent a certain luimbor 
of hours in the library, doing nothing, although 
he carefully spread out a niimber of books before 
him, and dipped his pen into the ink from time 
to time, stupidly, mechanically, as though his 
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fingers could not forget the habit so long familiar 
to them. His eyes, which had formerly been 
unusually bright, had grown dull and almost 
bleared, though they glanced at times very 
quickly from one part of the room to another. 
That was when he saw strange things moving 
in the vast hall, between him and the bookcases. 
When they had disappeared his glassy look 
returned, so that his eyeballs seemed merely to 
reflect the light, as inanimate objects do, without 
absorbing it and conveying it to tlje scat of 
vision. His face grew daily more thin and 
ghastly. It was by force of custom that he' 
stayed so long in the place where he had spent 
so much of his life. The intervals of semi¬ 
lucidity seemed terribly long, though they were 
in reality short enough, and the effort to engage 
his attention in work helped him to live through 
them. He had never gone down to the apart¬ 
ments where the family lived since he had knelt 
before the catafalque on the day after the 
murder. Indeed, there Avas no reason why he 
should go there, and no one noticed liis absence. 
He was a very insignificant person in the palace. 
As for anyone corning to find him among the 
l)ooks, nothing seemed more improbable. Q'he 
library was swept out in the early morning, and 
no one entered it again during the twenty-four 
hours. He never weirt oiit info the corridor 
now, but loft Iris coat upon a chair near him, 
wlien he remembered to bi’ing it. As a sort of 
precautionary measure against fear, he locked 
the door which opened upon the passage Avhen 
lie came in the morning, unlocking it again 
wlicn he w^ent away, in order that the servant 
who did the sweeping might be able to get 
in. 

The Princess Moiitevarehi was still dangerously 
ill, and Faustina had not been wiJling to leave 
lier. Sun Giacinto and Fla via Avere not living 
in the house, but they spent a good deal of time 
there, because San Giacinto had ideas of his own 
about duty, to Avhich his wife Avas obliged to 
submit, even if she did not like them. Faustina 
was neither nervous nor afraid of solitude, and 
was by no means in need of her sister’s com¬ 
pany, so that A^dicri the two were together their 
conversation was not always of the most afiec- 
tionate kind. The coirse(j[uence was that the 
young girl tried to be alone as much as possible 
Avhen she was not at her mother’s bedside. 
One day, having absolutely nothing to do, she 
grew desperate. It was very hard not to think 
of Anastase, when she was in the solitude of her 
own room, Avitli no occupation to direct her 
mind. A Aveck earlier she had been only too 
glad to have the opportunity of dreaming away 
the shoi't afternoon undisturbed, letting her 
girlisli thoughts wander among the rose gardens 
of the future with the imago of the man she 
loved so dearly, and who w-as yet so far removed 
from her. Now she could not think of him 
without reflecting tliat her father’s death had 
rennwed one very gr(Jat obstacle to her marriage. 
She was by no means of a very devout or saintly 
character, but, on the other hand, she had 
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» great deal of what is called heart, and t6 be 
heartless seemed to her almost worse than to 
be bad. In excuse of such very untheological 
doctrines it must be allowed that her ideas 
concerning wickedness in general were very 
liniited indeed, if not altogether childish in their 
extreme simplicity. It is certain, however, that 
she would have thought it far less wrong to run 
away with Gouache in spite of her family than 
to entertain any thought which could.place her 
father’s ^fagic death in the light of a personal 
advantage. If she had nothing to do she could 
hot help thinking of Anastase, and if she thought 
of him, she could not escape the conclusion that 
it would be far easier for her to marry him, now 
that the old prince was out of the way. It was 
^therefore absolutely necessary to find sonic 
occupation. 

.^t first she wandered aimlessly about the 
house until she was struck, almost for the first 
time, by the antiquated stiffness of the arrange¬ 
ment, and began to ask herself whether it would 
be respectful to the memory of her father, and 
to her mother, to try and make a few changes. 
Corona’s home was very different. She would 
like to take that for a model. But one or two 
attempts showed her the magnitude of the task 
she h«iii undertaken. She was ashamed to call 
the servants to help her—it would look as though 
there were to be a reception in the house. H&r 
ideas of what could take place in the Palazzo 
Montevarchi did not go beyond that staid form 
of diversion. She was ashamed, however, and 
refiectod, besides, that she was only the youngest 
of the family and had no right to take the 
initiative in the matter of improvements. The 
time bung very heavily upon her hands. She 
tried to teach herself something about painting 
by looking at the pictureson the walls, speiidihg 
a quarter of an hour before each with con¬ 
scientious assiduity. But this did not succeed 
either. The men in the pictures all U)ok the 
shape of Monsieur Gouache in his smartest 
uniform and the women all looked disagreeably 
like Fla via. Then she thought of the library, 
which was the only place of importance in the 
house which she had not lately visited. She 
hesitated a moment only, consiaering how she 
could best reach it without passing through the 
study, and without going up the grand staircase 
to the outer door. A very little reflection 
showed her that she could get into the corridor 
from a passage near her own room. In a few 
minutes she was at the entrance to the great 
hall, trying to turn the heavy carved brass 
handle of the latch. To her surprise she could 
not open the door, which was evidently fastened 
from within. Then as she shook it in the hope 
that someone would hear her, a strange cry 
reached her ears, like that of a startled animal, 
accompanied by the shuflling of foot. She 
remembered Meschini’s walk, and understood 
that it was he. 

^‘please let me in !” she called out in her' 
clear young voice, that echoed back to her from 
the vaulted chamber. 
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Again she hearchthe shufiiiiig foc^topSi, 
this time came towatds her, aiid a nioniant 
afterwards the door opened aud the librarian’s 
ghastly face was close before her. She drew 
back a little. She had forgotten ^hat he was so 
ugly, she thought, or perhaps she would not 
have cared to see him. It would have been 
foolish, moreover, to go away after coming thus 
far. 

*‘I want to see the library,” she sai d, q uietly, 
after she had made up her mind. “Willyou 
show it to me ? ” 

“Favorisca, Excellency,” replied Meschini in 
a broken voice. He had been frightened by the 
noise at the door, and the contortion of his face. 
as he tried to smile was hideous to see. He 
bowed low, however, and closed the door after 
she had entered. Scarcely knowing what he 
did, he shuffled along by her side while she looked 
about the library, gazing at the long rows of. 
books, bound all alike, that stretched from end 
to end of many of the shelves. The place was 
new to her, for she had not been in it more than 
two or three times in her life, and she felt a sort 
of unexplained awe in the presence of so many 
thousands of volumes, of so much written and 
printed wisdom which she could never hope to 
understand. She had come with a vague idea 
that she should find something to read that 
should be different from the novels she was not 
allowed to touch. She realised all at once that 
she know nothing of what had been written in 
all the centuries whoso literature was repre¬ 
sented in the vast collection. She hardly knew 
the names of twenty books out of the hundreds 
of millions that the world contained. But she 
could ask Meschini. She looked at him again, 
and his face repelled her. Nevertheless, she 
was too kindhearted not to enter into conversa 
tion with the lonely man whom she had so rarely 
seen, but who was one of the oldest members of 
her father’s household. 

“You have spent your life here, have you 
not?” she asked, for the sake of saying '.somor 
thing. 

‘ ‘ Nearly thirty years of it, ” answered Meschini 
in a muffled voice. Her presence tortured him 
beyond expression. “ That is a long time, and 
I am not an old man.” 

“And are you always alone here? Do you 
never go out ? What do you do all day ? ” 

‘ ^ I work among the books, Excellency. There 
are twenty thousand volumes here, enough to 
to occupy a man’s time.” 

“ Yes—but how ? Do you have to read them 
all?” asked Faustina, innocently. “Is that 
your work ? ” 

“I have read* many more than would be 
believed; for my own pleasure. But my work 
is to keep them in order, to see that there is no 
variation from the catalogue, so that whjn 
learned men come to make inquiries they, may 
find what they want. I have also to take care 
of all the books, to see that they do not suffer 
in any way. They are very valuable. There is 
a fortune bere.” 
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' ;folt tess Heri^ous when he began back how perhaps by the effort to fix his attend 

to speak 01 the library and its contents, and the tion upon the precious book. His large, coarse 
Wj^riU CiTlhe moi%" easily to him. With a little ears appeared to point theniselves forward like 
eoboaj*agement he might even become loquacious, those or' an animal, following the dii'ectiou of 
Iti spite of his face, Faustina began to feel an his siglit. In outward apj>oaranc8 he presented 
interest in him. a strange mixture of dilapidation, keenness, and 

. */ It must be very hard work,*’ she remarked, brutality. A week had changed him very much. 
‘‘Do you like it? Did you never want to do A few days ago most ptjople would have looked 
anything else ? I should think you would grow at him with a sort of careless compassion, 
tired of being always alone. ” Now, there was about him something distinctly 

“I am very patient,” answered Meschini, repulsive. Beside Faustina’s youth and delicacy, 
humbly. “ And I am used to it. I grew and freshness, he hardly seemed like a human 
accustomed to the life when I was young.” being. 

“-You say the collection is valuable. Are I suppose it is a very wonderful thing,”v 
there: any very beautiful books ? I would like said the young girl at last, “ but I do not know 
to see sonic of them.’^ enough to undorarband its value. Do my brothers 

The fair j'oung creature sat down upon one of over come to the library?’* She leaned back 
the high cawved chairs at the end of a table, from the volume and glanced at Mesohini’s f|ice, 
Meschini went to the other side of the hall and wondering liow Heaven could have made any- 
unlooked one of the drawers which lined the ' ing so ugly. 

lower part of the bookcases to the height of three ‘ ‘ No. Iney never come,” replied the li brarian, 
or four fae£. Each was heavily carved with the drawing the book towards him instinctively, as 
Montevarchi arms in high relief. It was in he would have done if his visitor had been 
these receptacles that the precious manuscripts a stranger, who might try to steal a page or 
wore kept in their castvs. Ho returned bringing two unless he were watched, 
a small square volume of bound manuscript, and ‘ * But my poor father was very fond of the 
laid it before Faustina. books, was he not ? Did he not often come to 

“This is worth an enormous sum,” he said, see you here?” 

“It is the only complete one in the world. She was thinking so little of Meschini that 
There is an imperfect copy in the library of the she did not see that ho turned suddenly white 
Vatican.” and shook like a man in an ague. It was what 

“What is it?” he had feared all along, ever since she had 

“It is the Montevarchi Dante, the oldest in entered the room. She suspected him and had 
existence.” j come, or had perhaps been sent by San Giacinto 

Faustina turned over the leaves curiously, to draw him into conversation and to catch him 
and admired the even writing, tliough she could in something wdiich could be interpreted to be 
not read many of the ^i^ords, for the ancient a confession of his crime. Had that been her 
characters were strange to her. It was a intention, his behaviour would have left little 
wonderful picture that the couple made in the doubt in her mind as to the truth of the accusa- 
great hall. On every side the huge carved book- tion. His face betrayed him, his uncontrollable 
cascJ^ of walnut, black with age, rose from the fear, his frightened eyes and trembling limbs, 
floor to the spring of the vault, their dark faces But .she had only glanced at him, and her sight 
reflected in the highly-polished floor of coloured wandered to the bookr;ases for a moment. When 
marbte. Across the ancient tables a ray of she looked again he was moving away from her, 
sunlight fell from the high clerestory window, ah^ng the table. Blie w'as surprised to see that 
In the centre, the tAvo figures with the old his step was uncertain, and that ho reeled 
manuscript between them : Fau-stina’s angel against the heavy piece of furniture and grasped 
heTid in a high light against the dusky back- it for support. She started a little but did not 
^ground, as sli^ bent forward a little, turning rise. 

the yellow pages with her slender, transparent “ zVre you ill?” she asked. “Shall I call 
fingers, the bjack folds of her full gown making someone ?’" 

heavy linos of drapery, graceful by her grace, He made no answer, but seemed to recover 
and rendered less severe by a sort of youthful- himself at the sound of her voice, for he shuffled 
ness that seemed to pervade them, and* that away and disappeared behind the high carved 
emanated from herseli. Beside her, the bent desk on which lay the open catalogue. She 
frame of the broken down librarian, in a humble thought she saw a flash of light reflected from 
and respectful j^ttitu^e, his long arms hanging some smooth surface, and iminodiO'tely after- 
down by his sides, his shabby black coat almost wards she heard a gurgling sound, which she 
dragging to his heels, his head bent forVard as did not understand. Meschini was fortifying 
he looked at the pages. All his features seemed himself with a draught. Then he reappeared, 
to %avo grown more sharp and yellow and walking more steadily. He had received 
polni^d, and there was now a deep red flush in severe shock, but, as usual, he had not the 
the upper part of his cheeks. A momentary' courage to run awag^'', conceiving that flight 
iight shone in his grey eyes, from beneath the would inevitably be regarded as a proof of guilt, 
bushy blows, a light of intelligence such as had “lam not well,” he said in explanation as he 
formerly characterisedespecially, brought returned. “I am obliged to take medicine 
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continually. I beg your Excellency to forgive 

“ I am stury to hear that,” answered Faustina 
kindly. “Can we do nothing for you? Have 
you all you aieed 

“ Ever^^thing, thank vou. I shall soon be 
well.” 

“ I hope 80 , I am sure. What was I saying ? 
Oh-^I was asking wliether my poor father came 
often to the library. Was he fond of the 
W>ks V » * ^ 

“His Excellency—Heaven give him glory ! - 
he was a leaniea man. ’ Yes, he canie now 
and then.” Meschim took possession of the 
manuscript, and carried it off rather suddenly 
to its place in the drawer. He was a long time 
in locking it up. Faustina watched him with 
some curiosity. 

“ You were here that day, were you not?” 
she asked, as ho turned towards her on<‘e more. 
The question was a natural one, considering 
the circumstances. 

“ I think your Excellency was present when 
I was examined by the prefect,” answered 
Meschini, in a euriously disagreeable tone. 

“ True,” said Faustina. “ ^'ou said you had 
l)een hero all day as usual. I had forgotten. 
How horrible it was. And you saw nobody, 
you heard nothing ? But I suppose it is too far 
from the study.” 

The librarian did not answer, but it was 
evident from his manner that ho was ^'(^ry much 
disturbed. Indeed, he fancied that his W'orst 
fears were realised, and that Faustina was 
really trying to extract information from him 
for his own conviction. Her thoughts were 
actually very far from any such idea. She 
would have considered it quite a.s absurd to 
accuse the poor wretch before her as she had 
thought it outrageous that she herself should be 
susjxicted. Hei‘ father had always seemed to her 
a very imposing personage, and she coukl not 
conceive that he should hav'e met Iiis death at 
the hands of .such a miserable creature as 
Arnoldo AIe.schini, who certainly had not the 
fiutward signs of pliysical strength or bold¬ 
ness. He, however, understood her words very 
differently', and stood still, half way between 
lier and the bookcases, asldng himself whether 
it would not be better to take immediate steps 
for his safety. His hand was behind him, 
feeling for the' revolver in the pocket of his long 
coat. Faustina w'as singularly fearh^ss by nature, 
but if she had guessed tlie danger of her jiosi- 
tion, .she w'ould probably' ha^’o effected her 
escape very quickly, instead of continuing the 
<'OM versa ti on. 

“ It is a very dreadful mystery,” she said, 
rising from her chair and walking slowly across 
t!ie polished marble floor until she stood before 
a row' of great volumes of wliich tlie colour 
Jiad attracted her eye. “ It is the duty of us 
all to try and explain it.^^ Of course, we slialj 
know all alxmt it some day, but it is very hard 
to l>e patient. Do you know?” she turned 
suddenly and faced Meschini, 8X>eaking w'ith 


a vehemence not usual for her. “ They sus¬ 
pected me, as if I could have done it, I, a weak 
girl! And yet—if I had the n*(an before me— 
the man who murdered him— I believe I would 
kill him with my hands ! ” <* 

She moved forw’ard a little as she spoke, 
and tapped her small foot upon the pavement, 
as though to emphasise her words. Her soft 
browu eyes flashed wdth righteous anger, and 
her clieeK grew pale at the thought of avenging 
her father. There must have been something 
very fierce in her young face, for Meschini’s 
heart failed him, and his nerves seemed to 
collapse all at oiicc. He tried to draw back 
from her, slipped, ami f(^ll upon his knees wdth 
a sharp cry of fear. Even then, Faustina did 
not suspect the cause of liis weakness, but 
attributed, it to the illness of which he had 
spoken. She sprang forwaid and attempted to 
help tlie poor creature lo his feet, but instead 
of making an eflbrt to rise, he seemed to be 
grovelling before her, uttering iiuiohe'fe^it excla¬ 
mations of terror, 

“ Loan on me!” said Faustina, putting out 
her hand. “What is tlie matter? Oh! Are 
you going to die ? ” 

“ Oh ! oh I Do n<^t hurt me—pray -in God's 
name ! ” cried hleschini, raising his eyes timidly. 

“ Hurt you ? No ! Why should I hurt you ? 
You are ill - we will have the tloctor. Try and 
get uj)—try and get to a chair. ” 

Her tone reassured him a little, and her touch 
also, as she did her best to raise) him to his feet. 
He struggled a little, and at last stood up, 
leaning upon the bookcase and panting with 
fright. 

“ It is nothing,” he tried to say, catching his 
breath at every syllable. “ I am better—my 
nerves- your Excellency - ngh ! what a coward 
1 am ! ” 

The last exclamation, uttered in profound 
disgust of his own weakness, struck Faustina as 
very strange, 

“ Did I frighten you?” she asked in sinsjjrise. 
“ I am very sorry. Now sit down and 1 will 
call som()one to come to you.” 

“ No, no ! Please—I would rather be alone ! 
I can w'alk quite well now. If—if your Ex¬ 
cellency will excuse me, 1 w'ill go to my room. 
I have more medicine—I will take it ami I shall 
be better.” 

“ Can you go alone ? Are you sure ? ” asked 
Faustina anxiously. But even while she spoke 
he was moving towards the door, slowly and 
painfully at firsts as it seemed, though possibly 
a lingering thought of propriety kept him from 
appearing to run away. The young girl walked 
a few steps after him, half'learing that ho might 
fall agaki. But he kept his feet and reached the 
threshold. Then ho made a queer attempt at 
a bow '/ and mumbled some words that Faustina 
could not hear. In another moment he hafl dis¬ 
appeared, and .she was alone. 

For s6me minutes she looked at the closed 
door through which he had gone out. Then ehe 
shook her head a little sadly, and slowly went 
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back to her room by the way sho had come. It 
was all very strange, she thought, but his illness 
might account £#p it. She would have liked to 
consult Sail Giaeiiito, but though she was out¬ 
wardly on g#od terms with him, and could not 
help feeling a sort of respect for his manly 
character, the part ho had played in attempting 
to separate her from Gouache had prevented the 
two from becoming intiiiiate. She said nothing 
to anyone about her interview with Mcsoliini in 
the library, and no one even guessed that she 
had b(*cn ill ere. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

In spite of hLs haste to settle all tliat remained 
to be settled with regard to the restitution of 
the property to San Giaeinto, Saraciiiesca found 
it impossible to wind up the aflair in a week as 
he had inItJended. It was a very complicated 
matter to separate from his present fortune that 
part of it which his cousin would have inherited 
from his great-granrlfatlier. A great deal of 
wealth had come into the family since that time 
by sucetjssive mai’riages, and the management 
of the original estate had not been kept separate 
from the administration of tlie dowries wliieli 
had from time to time been absorbed into it. 
The Saracinesca, however, were orderly people, 
and the books had been kept for generations 
with that astonishing precision of detail which 
>3 found in the great Roman houses, and which 
^surpasses, perhaps, anything analogous which is 
to be found in modern business. 13y dint of 
perseverance and by employing a great number 
of persons in making the Ccileulatioiis, the 
'notaries had succeeded in preparing a tolerably 
satisfactory schedule in the course of a fort- 
^night, which both the jirincipal pai ties agreed 
to accept as final. The day fixed for the meeting 
and liipndation of the accounts was a Saturday, 
a fortnight and two days after the murder of 
Prince Montevarchi. A question arose concern¬ 
ing the place of meeting. 

Saracinesca proi>osed that San CJiacinto and 
the notaries sliould eonio to the Palazzo Sara- 
cinosc?fi. He ^was ready to bravi; out tlu) 
situation to tlie end, to face his fate until it 
held nothing, more in store for him, oven to 
handing over the inventory of all that w^as no 
longer his in the house where ho had been born. 
His boundless courage aiid^almost brutal frank¬ 
ness would doubtless have supported him to tlie 
last, even through such a trial to his feelings, 
but San Giacinjo revised to agree to the pro¬ 
posal. He repeatedly stated that ho wished the 
old prince to inhabit the palace thrclugh his 
lifetime, and that ho should even make every 
( 5 iliJI.’t to induce him to retain the title. Both 
of tli^se offers were rejected courteously, but 
firmly. In the matter of holding the decisive 
meeting in the palace, however, San Giaeinto 
made a determined stand. He would not on 
*any account appear in the light of the conquei-or 
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coming to take possession of the syioil. llis 
wife had no share ip this geueiTms sentiment. 
She would have liked to enjoy her triimiph to 
the full, for slio was exceedingly ambitious, 
and was, moreover, not very fond of the Sara'- 
cincsea. As she expressed it, she felt when 
she was with any of them, from the old 
prince to C<irona, tliat the}" must be thinking 
all the tinie that she was a very foolish young 
person. San Giacinto’s action W'as therefeire 
apontaneous, and if it needs exj)[analtion it may 
be ascribed to an inhoritiHl magnanimity, to 
a certain dignity which liad distinguished him 
even as a young man from the low class in 
whicdi he had grown up. He was, indeetl, by 
no means a type of the jierfeet nobleman; his 
condiKJt ill the allair between Faustina and 
Gouache had shown that. Ho acted according 
to his lights, and was not ashamed to do things 
i which his cousin Giovanni would have ealled 
mean. But he was manly, for ail that, and if 
he owed some of liis dignity to great stature 
and to his indomitable will, it was also in 
a measure the outward sign of a good heart and 
of an innate sense of justice. There had as yet 
been nothing dishonest in his dealings since he 
had come to iiorno. He liad acquired a fortune 
which enabled him to t.ake the position that 
was lawfully his. He liked Flavia, and had 
bargained for her with licr father, afterwards 
scrupulously fulfilling tlie terms of the contract. 
Ho liad not represented himself to be what he 
was not, and he had taken no unfair advaiitagi^ 
of anyojKi for his own advancement. In the 
matter of the suit ho was the dupe of old 
Moiitevarclu, so far as the deeds were coiicenied, 
but he was perfectly aware that he atUually 
represented the elder hrancli of his family. 
It is liard to imagine how any man in liis 
liosition could have done less than lie did ; ami 
now that it had come to a final setthuneiit ho 
was really anxious to .cause his vanquished 
relations as little humiliation as possible. To 
go to tlieir house was like playing the part of 
a bailifi*. To allow them to come to his dwelling 
suggested tlio journey to Canossa. Tlie Falazzn 
Montevarehi was neutral gr(juiul, and he pro¬ 
posed that tlie formalities should be fulfilled 
there. Saracinesca consented readily enoiigli 
and the day was fixed. 

The notaries arrived at ten o'clock in the 
morning, accompanied by clerks who were laden 
witli books, inventories and rolls of manuscript. 
The study had been selected for the meeting, 
both on account of its seclusion from the rest of 
the house and because it contained an immense 
table which would serve for the voluminous 
documents, all of which must be examined and 
verified. San (Raciiito himself awaited the 
arrival of the Saracinesca in the great reception 
room. He had scut his wife away, for ho was 
in leality by no means so calm as he appeared 
to be, and lier constant talk disturbed him. 
He paced the long room with regular steps, his 
head erect, his liands behind him, stopping from 
time to time to listen for the footsteps of those 
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>lie was tlio great day of hia life, 

Befoi^^jiight, he was to be Prince Saracinesca. 

Th^ moments that precede a great triumph 
'are very painful, especially if a man has looked 
forward to the event for a long time. No 
matter how sure he is of the result, something 
tells him that it is uncertain. A question may 
arise, he oannot guess whence, by which all 
may be changed. He repeats to himself 
a hundred times that failure is impossible, but 
he is not at'rest. The uncertainty of all things, 
even of his own life, appears very clearly before 
his eyes. His heart beats fast and slow from 
one minute to another. At the very instant 
when he is dreaming of the future, the possibility 
of disappointment breaks in upon his thoughts. 
He cannot explain it, but he longs to be beyond 
the decisive hour. In San Uiacinto’s existence, 
the steps from obscurity to importance and 
fortune had, of late, been so rapidly ascended 
that he was almost giddy with success. For the 
first time since he had left his old home in 
Aqulla, he felt as though he had been changed 
fi*6m his own self to some other person. 

At last the door opened, and Saracinesca, 
Gioy|^uu;) and Corona entered the room. Sail 
Giacinto was surprised to see Giovanni’s wife on 
an occasion when the men alone of the famiW 
were concerned, but she explained that she had 
come to spend the morning with Faustina, and 
would wait till everything was finished. The 
meeting was not a cordial one, though both 

J iarties regarded it as inevitable. If Saracinesca 
elt any personal resentment against San 
Giacinto he knew that it was unreasonable and 
he had not the bad taste to show it. He was 
silent, Tjut courteous in his manner. Giovanni, 
strange to say, seemed wholly indifibrent to 
what was about to take place. 

‘^I hope,” said San Giacinlo, when all four 
were seated, “that you will consent to consider 
this as a mere funnalit}^ I have said as much 
through my lawyers, but I wish to repeat it 
myself in better woitIs than they used.” 

“Pardon me,” answered Saracinesca, “ if I 
siiggost that we should not discuss that matter. 
We are sensible of your generosity in making 
such offers, but we do not consider it possible 
to accept them. ” 

I must ask your indulgence if I do not act 
upon your suggestion,” retunied San Giacinto. 
“ Even if there is no discussion I cannot consent 
to proceed to business until I have explained 
what I mean. If the suit has been settled 
justly by the courts, it has not been decided 
with perfect justice as regards its coiisoquencos. 
I do not deny, and I understand that you do 
not expect me to act otherwise^ that it has been 
my intention to secure for myself and for my 
children the property and the personal position 
abandoned by my ancestor. I have obtained 
what I wanted and what was my right, and 
I haVe to thank you for magnanimity you 
have displayed in not attempting ^ contest 
a claim against whioh you mi^t 1^^ Inroimht 
many arguments, if pot much ey^^ce. The 
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aflSiir having been legally it ifii 

make whatever use of it seems bettsjS^ iA 
own eyes. To deprive you of yc«wname add o;£ ' 
the house in which you were born and brf^d,' 
would be to offer you an indignity such as 
I never contemplated.” 

“ You cannot be said to deprive us of what 
is not ours, by any interpretation of the word 
with which I am acquainted,” said Saracinesca 
ill a tone which showed that he was determined 
to receive nothing. 

“I am a poor grammarian,” answered 8an 
Giacinto gravely, and without the slightest 
affectation of humility. “ I was brought up 
a farmer, and was only an innkeeper untu 
lately. I cannot discuss with you the subtle 
meanings of words. To my mind it is I who 
am taking efrom you that which, if not really 
yours, you have hitherto had every right to 
own and to make use of. I do not attempt to 
explain my thought. I only say that I will 
noither take your name nor live in ybur house 
while you are alive. I propose a compromise 
which I hope you will be willing to accept.” 

“ I fear that will be impossible. My mind is 
made up.” 

“ I propose,” continued San Giacinto, “that 
you remain Prince Saracinesca, that you keep 
Saracinesca itself, and the palace here in Rome 
during your lifetime, which I trust may bo 
a long 011(5. After your death everything 
returns to us. My cousin Giovanni and the 
Princess Sant’ Ilario-” 

“ You may call mo Corona, if you please,” 
said the princess suddenly. Her eyes were 
fixed on his face, and she w^as smiling. 

Both Saracinesca and Giovanni looked at her 
in surprise. It seeiiiod strange to them that 
she should choose such a moment for admitting 
San Giacinto to a familiarity he had never 
before enjoyed. But for some time she had felt 
a growing respect for the cx-iiinkeeper, wnich 
was quickene(i by his present generosity. San 
Giacinto’s swarthy face grew a shade darker as 
the blood mounted to his lean cheeks. Corona 
had given him one of the first sensations of 
genuine pleasure ho had ever experienced in 
his rough life, 

“Thank you,” he said simply. “ YouHwo, 

I w»as going to say, have palaces of your own 
and cannot have such close associations with 
the old places as on© who has owned them 
during so many years. You,” he continued, 
turning to the old prince, “ will, I hope, accept 
an arrangement which* cannot affect your dignity 
and which will give me the greatest satisfaction.” 

“ I am very much obligwi to vou,” answered 
Saracinesca promptly. ‘ ‘ x 6u are very gen^nus, 
but I cannot take what you offer.” 

“ If you feel that you would be taking any¬ 
thing from me, look at it from a different point 
of view. You would be conferring a favour 
instead of accepting one. Consider my position, 
when 1 have taken your place* It vdil not be 
a pleasant one. The world will abttse me 
roundly, and will say I have behaved abominably 
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tiwiwrds y^ fancy that I shall be 

iticaived as a ah^titute for the Prince Sara- 
citieafica your friends have known so long? Bo 
y'ptv su^jpose. that the vicissitudes of my life are 
unkliown, and that no one will laugh behind my 
hack and paint at me as the new upstart prince ? 
Ppw people know me in Kome, and if i have 
any friends besides you, I have not been made 
aware of the fact. Pray consider that in doing 
i.what I ask, you would bo saving me from very 
unpleasant social consequences. ” 

“I should be doing so at the cost of my self- 
respect,” replied the old man firmly. ‘‘ Wliatevcr 
the consequences are to you, the means of bearing 
them will be in your hands. You will liavo no 
lack of friends to-morrow, or at least of amiable 
persons anxious to call themselves by that 
name. They will multiply this very night, like 
mushrooms, and will come about you freshly 
shaved and smiling to-morrow morning.” 

“I am afraid you do not understand me,” 
said San Giacinto. I can leave you the title, 
and yet take one which will serve as ’well. You 
would call yourself Prince Saraciiiosca, and 
I should be Saracinesca di San Giacinto. As 
for the palace and the place in the mountains, 
they are so insignificant as compared with the 
rest that it could not hurt your self-respect to 
live in them. Can you not persuade your 
father?” He turned to Giovanni, wdio hacl not 
spoken yet. 

‘‘ You are very good to make the proposal,” 
he answered. “I cannot say more than that. 
I agree with my father.” 

A silence followed which lasted several 
minutes. Corona looked from one to the other 
of the three men, wondering how the matter 
would end. She understood both parties better 
than they understood each other. She sympa¬ 
thised with the refusal of her husband and his 
father. To accept such an ofTor would put 
.them in a position of obligation towards San 
Giacinto which she knew they could never 
endure, and which would be galling to herself. 
On the other hand, sho felt sorry for their 
cousin, who was evidently trying to do what 
he felt was right and generous, and was dis¬ 
appointed that his advances should be repelled, 
lie was very much in earnest, or he would not 
have gone so fnr as to suggest that it would be 
a favour to him if they took what he offered. 
He was 80 simple, and yet so dignified withal, 
that she could not help liking him. It was not 
clear to her, however, that she could mend 
matters by interfering, nor .by offering advice to 
the one or sympathy to the other. 

Saracinesca himself was the first to break the 
silence. It seemed tf> him that everything had 
boeh said, and that nothing now remained but 
to fulfil the requisite formalities. ’ 

** Shall we proceed to business?” he inquired, 
as though ignoring all the previous conversation. 
** I b^eve we have a great deal to do, and the 
tiine is passing.** 

" San Giacinto made no but rose gravely 
and^made a gesture signifying that he would; 
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show the way to the study, Saracinesca made 
a .show of refusing to go out first, then vieldied 
and went on. San Giacinto waited at the doot 
for Corona and Giovanni.^ 

“I will join you in a moment—I know thef 
way,” said the latter, lemaining behind with 
his wife. 

When they were alone he led her towards 
one of the windows, as though to be doubly 
sure that no one could hear what he was about 
to say. Then he stood still and loolr.od into her 
eyes. n- 

“ Would 3 ^ou like us to accept such a favour 
from him ? ” he asked. ** Tell rao the truth.” 

answered Corona, without the least 
hesitation. “ But I am sorry for San Giacinto. 

I think he is really trying to do right, and to 
be generous. He was hurt by your father’s 
answer.” 

“If I thought it would give you pleasure to 
feel that we could go to Saracinesca, I would 
try and make my father change his mind.” 

“Would you?” She knew very well what 
a sacrifice it would be to his pride. 

“ Yes, dear. T would do it for you.” 

“ Giovanni—how good you are! ” 

“No—I am not good. I love you. That is 
all. Shall I try?” 

“ Never ! I am sorry for San Giacinto—but 
I could no more live in the old house, or in 
Saracinesca, than you could. Bo I not feel all 
that you feel, and more ? ” 

“Ail?” 

“All.” 

They stood hand in hand looking out of the 
window, and there were tears in the eyes of 
both. The grasp of their fingers tightened 
slowly as though they were drawn together 
by an irresistible force. Slowly they turned 
their faces towards each other, and presently 
their lips met in one of those kisses that are 
never forgotten. Then Giovanni left her where 
she was. All had been said; both knew that 
they desired nothing more in this world, and 
that henceforth they were all to each other. It 
was as though a good angel had set a heavenly 
seal upon the reunion of their hearts. 

Corona did not leave the room immediately, 
but remained a few moments leaning against the 
heavy frame of the window. Her queenly 
figure drooped a little, and she pressed one hand 
to her side. Her dark face was bent down, and 
the tears that had of old come so rarely mode 
silver lines upon her olive cheeks. There was 
not one drop of bitterness in that overflowing 
of her soul’s transcendent joy, in that happiness 
which was so great and perfect that it seemed 
almost iinbearable. 

And she had reason to be glad. In the midst 
of a calamity which would have absorbed the 
whole nature of many men, Giovanni had not 
one thought that was not for her. Giovanni, 
who had once doubted her, who hod said such 
things to her as she dared not remember*— 
Giovanni, suffering under a blow to his pride, 
that was wor^ almost than total ruin, had but 
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oSo Avish, to make another sacrifice for her. 
That false past) of which slie hated to think, 
was gone like an evil dream before the morning 
siin; that true past, which was her whole life, 
w^as made present again. The love that kul 
been so h\ ‘ ed and cniRhed that she had thought 
it dead had s]»rung up again from its deep, 
strong roots, grander and nol)lur than before. 
‘The certaint^^ that it was real was overwhelming, 
and drowmed all her senses in a trance of ligiit. 

Faustina Montevarchi entered tluj drawing¬ 
room softly, then, sccijig no one, siio advanced 
till she came all at ouc-o upon Corona in the 
embrasure of the u'iudow. The princess started 
slightly udien she saw tliat slic was not alone. 

“ Corona ! ” exclaimed the 3’ouiig girl. “Are 
you crying? What is it ? ” 

“ Oh, Faustijia I I am so happy ! ” It w^as 
a relief to be able to s.iy it to someone. 

“Happy?” repoatvd Faustina in irprise. 

“ But I hero are tears in your eyes, on your 
clieeks- 

“ You cannot understand -I do not won.der— 
how should you? And besides, I cannot tell 
you what it is.” 

“ I wish I were you,” answered her friend 
sadly. “ I wish I were happy ! ” 

“ What is it, child?” asked Corona kindly. 
Then she led Faustina to a stiff ol«l sofa at o;u* 
end of ilic vast room and they sat down togctluM-. , 
“ Wliat i.sit?”she rej^aitixi, drawing the girl 
allectioiiately to her .side. , 

“You kiKov >vliat it is, dear. No one can; 
help me. Oh, (Jorona ! we love i\e h other so 
A’cry much ! ” 

“ I know—T know' it is very real, liut you 
must have a little ])atienec, darling. Love will 

win in the end. dust now, too-’’ Slie did 

not finish the sentence, hut slie had touched a 
sensitive spot in Faustina's conseience. 

“ That is the worst of it,” was tlie answer. 
“ I am so miserable, because I know ho never 
would have allowed it, and roav -I am ashamed | 
to tell you, it is so heartle-=s ! ” She hid licr face i 
on her friend’s shoulder. 

“ Y'ou wdll never be heartless, niy dear Faus¬ 
tina,” said Corona. “What you think, is not 
your fault, dear. liOvo is master of the world 
and of us all. ” 

“ But my love is not like yours, Corona. 
Perhaps yours was once like mine. But you are 
marrie<l—you are happy. You were saying so 
just 

‘ Yes, dear. I am very, very happy, because 
I love very, very dearly. YY>u will be as hapjjy 
as I am some day.” 

“Ah, that may be but -I am dreadfully 
wicked, Corona ! ” 

You, child? You do not know what it is to 
think anything bad ! ” 

“ But I do. I am so much ashamed of it tliat 
I can hardly tell you— only I tell yon everything, 
because you are my friend. Corona—it 

horrible—it seems easier, more possible nbw' 
that he is gone—oh ! I am so glad 1 have told | 
you ! ” Faustina began to soV) passionately, as 
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though she were repenting of some fearftil 
crime. 

“ Is that all, darling ?” asked Corona, smiling 
at the girl’s innocence, and jil'cssing her head 
tenderly to her own breast. ‘‘Is that what 
makes you so unhappy ? ” * 

“Yos—is it not "- very, very dreadful?” 
A fro.s]\ shoAver of tears accompanied the 
(pieslion. 

“Perhaps I am very bad, too,” said Corona: 
“But I do not call that wickedness.” 

“ Oh no! You aie good, I wash I Averc like 
you I ” 

“ No, do not wish that. But, I confess, it 
scorns to me natural that you should think as 
you do, b('caiise it is really frur. Your father, 
Faustina, may have Imumi mistak<m about your 
future. If -if he liad lived, you might perhaps 
I have made him change his mind. At ail events, 

I A'ou can hope that lie now' .sees more clearly, 

I that he uiidcrstajids how terrible it is for 
a Avoman to be married to a man s^io docs not 
love—when she is sure that she loves aiuithcr.” 

“ Yes—you toUl me. Do you remember? It 
was the other day, after Flavia had been saying 
I such dreadful things. But I know it already. 

} Fvery woman must know it.” 

d'lien* was a sliort pause, during Avliich Corona, 
wondmed wiu’ther she av cm o the sa-Tno person she 
liad Ik'cii icii days earlier, slie liad dclivenid 

that passionate warning. Faustina sat quite 
still, looking up into the princess’s face, She 
was comforted and reassmed, and the tears had 
ceaserl U> flow'. 

“ Tliero is something oLsc,” she saiil at last. 
“ I want to tell you everything, for I can tell 
no one else, I cannot keep it to myself either. 
He has w'ritteu to me, Corona. VVas it very 
wrong to read liis letter?” This time she 
smiled a little and blushed. • * 

“ I do not I!link it was Aawy Avrong,” ansAvered 
her friend, Avit Ii a soft, laugh. She w'as so. hap][^y 
that she AvouJd have laughed at anything. 

“Shall I shoAV you his letter?” asked the 
young girl, .sliyly. At the same time Her hand 
I disappeared into the pocket of her black gown, 
and immediately afterwards brought out a 
folded piece of paper wliich looked as though it 
had been read sevcual times. 

Corona did not think it nocf.ssary to'^expi'cgs 
her assent in Avords. Faustina r)pcncd the note, 

; which contained the folloAving wiords written in 
riouache's delicate French liandwriting: -- 

MAf>f:MoiSKLi.E,«'-When 3 ’ou have read these 
lines, you wilDundcrstand my object in writing 
them, for you understand me, and you know 
that aU I do has but ()l:)jcct. A few days 
ago it^was still possible for us to meet frequently. 
The terrible afiliction w hich lias fallen ux>on you, 
and^in which none can feel deeper or more sincere 
sympathy than I, lias put it out of yourflow’er 
and out of mine to join hands and wcej) ever the 
present, to look into each other’s eyes and read 
there the golden legend of a future hapjpiriess. 
[To meet as we have mot, alone in thoerowdpd 
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,olxuroh*^no 1 we oanilot do it, For you, at such stylo it contained certain phrases that came 
a time, it would seem like a disrespect to your from the heart. Corona understood why Faus- 
father’s memory. For myself, I should deem it tina was pleased with it, and why instead of 
dishonourable,^1 should appear base in my owm shedding useless tears over his absence, she had 
eyes. Did I not go to him and put to him the shown such willingness to let her friend read 
great question ? Was I not repulsed—I do not Gouache’s ovti explanation of his departure, 
say with insult, but with astonishment—at my She folded the sheet of paper again and gave 

presumption ? Shall I then seem to take advan- it back to the young gii’l. 

tago of his death—of his sudden and horrible “ I am glad he wrote that letter,” she said 
death—to press forward a suit which he is no after a moment’s pause. “I always believed 
^nger able to oppose? I feel that it would bo in him, and now -well,.! think, he is almost 
wrong. Though I cannot express myself as worthy of you, Faustina.” » 

I would, I know that you understand me, for Faustina tlinnv her arms around Corona’s 
you think as I do. How could it be, obherwiso? neck, and kissful her again ‘and again. 

Are we not one iiKb^'isible soul, we two? Yes, “ I am so glad you know how good he is ! ” 
you will understand me. Yes, you will know she cried. “ I could not be happy unless you 
that it is right, I go therefore, I leave Rome liked him, and you do.” 

immediately. I cannot inhabit the same (;ity All through the morning the two friends sat 

and not see you. Rut I cannot quit^he Zouaves together in the great drawing-room talking, as 
in this time of danger. I am therefore going to such women can talk to each other, with infinite 
Viterbo, whither 1 am through the friendly grace <about matters not wortli recording, or if 
assistance of one of our oliieera. There I shall they s})oke of things of greater importance, re¬ 
stay until time has soothed your grief and pcating the substance of wliat they had said 
restored 3 'our mother to health. To her wo will before, finding at each I'epetition some new 
turn when the moment has arrived. She will cornmont to make, some now point upon which 
not be inseiisible to our tears and entriatifjs. to agree, after the manner of people who are 
Until then, good-bye - all! the word is less very fond of each other. The hours slipped by, 
terrible than it looks, for our souls will be and they were uir-oiiscious of the lapse of time, 
always togetlun*. 1 leave you but for a short "Fho great clocks of the neighbouring church 
space—no! I leave your sweet eyes, your angeVs lowers tolled eleven, twelve, and one o’clock, 
fncai, your dear hands that I adore, but yourself and yet they had more to say. and did not even 
I do not leave. I lu'jir you with mo in a lieart notice the loud ringing of the hundred bells, 
that loves you—God knows how tenderly.” The day was clear, and the bright sunlight 

streamed in through the high windows, telling 
Coruna lead tln‘ letter eaiefully to the end. the hour with a more fateful precision than the 
To her older ajipreciation of tho world, such elo<jks outside. All was peace and happiness 
a letter app(,‘arcd at first to be tlie forcrininer of and sweet intercourse, as the two women sat 
a definite break, but a little nitlection iiiadc her there undisturbed through the long morning, 
change her mind. Wliat liu said was clearly They talked, and laughed, and held their hands 
true, and coiresponded ••losely with Faustina’s clasped together, unconscious of tho rest of the 
own view of the case. The most serious obstacle world. No sound penetrated fi’om the rest of 
to the union of the lovms had been removed by the house to the quiet, sunlit hall, which to 
Prince Montevarchi’s death, and it was incon- Faustina’s mind had never looked so cheerful 
eeivahic that Gouache should have ceased to before shice sJie could remember it. And yet 
care .for Faustina at the very moment when within the walls of tho huge old palace strange 
a cliance of his marrying her had presented things were passing, things which it was well 
itself. Besides, Corona knew <loiTache well, that neither of them should see. 
and was not mistaken in her estimate of his Before describing tho events which close this 
character. FTo was honourable to Quixotism, part of my story, it is as well to say that 
and perfectly capabh^ of refusing to take what Faustina has made her last appearance for the 
looked like an unfair advantage. Considering present. From the point of view which would 
Faustina’s strange nature, her amazing readiness have been taken by most of her acquaintances, 
to yield first impulse-", and her touching her marriage with Gouache W’as a highly im- 
innoceneo of evil, it would have been an easy probabhi event. If anyone desires an apology 
matter for tlie man she Ion ed to draw hpr into for being left in uncertainty as to her^ fate, 
a runaway match. She would have followed I can only aiis-wer that I am writing the history 
him as rciulily to tf t’lids oi the earth as slio of tho Saracinesca and not of anyone else, 
had followed him to tlio Serristori barracks. There are certain stages, in that history which 
Gouache was not a boy, and probally under- are natural halting-places for the historian him- 
stood her peculiarities as well as anjione. In self, and for his readers if he have any; and it 
f'oing away for the present ha was undoubted!}" is impossible to make the lives of a number of 
ac^ng with the greatest delicacy, for his de- people coincide so far as to wind them up to- 
pafture showed at once all the respect he felt gether, and yet be sure that they will run aowii 
for Faustina, and all that devotion to an ideal ,^at the same moment ^ike the clocks of His 
honour which was the foiuidation of his being. | Majesty Charles th*^ Fifth. If it were, the 
Though his epistle was not a model of literary world would be a very different place. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

TxiiB scene in the study, while the notary read 
thrQueh the voluminous documents, is worth 
describing. At one end of the large green 
table sat San Ciacinto alone, his form, even as 
he sat, towering above the rest. The mourning 
he wore harmonised with his own dark and 
massive head. His expression was* calm and 
thoughtful, betraying neither satisfaction nor 
triumph. From time to time his deep-sot eyps 
turned towards Saracinesca with a look of 
ihcjuiry, as though to assure himself that the 
pnnoe agreed to the various points and w*as 
aware that he must now speak for the last time, 
if he spoke at all. At the other end of the 
board the two Saracinesca were seated side by 
side. The strong resemblance that existed 
between them was niado'very apparent by their 
position, but although, allowing for the difference 
of their ages, their features corresponded almost 
line for line, their expressions w*erc totally 
diflerent. The old man’s grey hair and pointed 
beard seemed to bristle with suppressed excite¬ 
ment. His heav^'^ brows were bent togetlier, 
as though he were making a great effort to 
control his temper, and now and then there was 
an angr}' gleam in his eyes. He sat scjuare and 
erect in his seat, as though he were facing an 
enemy, but ho kept his hands below the table, 
for he did not choose that San Giacinto should 
see the nervous w'orking of his fingers, Giovanni, 
on the other hand, looked upon the proceedings 
wdth an indifference that was perfectly apparent. 
Ho occasionally looked at his Avatch, suppressed 
a yawn, and examined his nails with groat 
interest. It w^as-clear that he was not in the 
least moved by w'hat wn.s going on. It was no 
light matter for the old nobleman to listen to 
the documents that deprived him one by one of 
his titles, his estates, and his other w'calth, in 
favour of a man who was .still voung, and whom, 
in spite of the relationship* he could not help 
re^rding as an inferior He had alv.^ays con- 
siaered himself as the representative of an older 
generation, who, by right of position, was 
entitled to transmit to his son the whole mass 


which prevented him ftoni ependlhg his .Hem 
with his wife. ■ , ■ 

In the middle of the table sat the twp^- 
notaries; flanked by four clerks, all bl tkom^ 
ale men in blacl., clean shaved, of various ageii« 
ut bearing'on their faces the^ almost uh* 
mistakable stamp cf their profession. The one 
who was reading tJie deeds wore spectacled 
From time to time he pushed them back upon 
his bald forehead and glanced first at San 
Giacinto and then at Prince Saracinesca, affu* 
which ho carefully resettled the glasses upon 
his long nose and proceeded w'itli his task until 
he had readied the end of another set of clauses, 
when ho repeated the former operation with 
mechanical regularity, never failing to give San 
Giacinto the precedence of the first look. 

For a long time this went on, with a monotony 
which almost drove Giovanni from the room. 
Indeed nothing but absolute necessity could 
have kept him in hi.s place. At last the final deed 
was reached. It was an act of restitution drawn 
up in a simple form so as to includt, by a few 
words, all the preceding documents. It set forth 
that Leone Saracinesca being “ free in body and 
mind,” the son of Giovanni Saracinesca deceased, 
**w'hom may the Lord preserve in a state of 
glorj^” restored, gave back, yielded, and 
abandoned all those goods, titles, and benefices 
w'hich he had inherited directly from Leone Sara¬ 
cinesca, the eleventh of that name, deceased, 
'‘w'hom may the Lord preserve in a state 
of glory,” to Giovanni Saracinesca, Marcheae 
di San Giacinto, who was “free in body and 
I mind,” son of Orsino Saraciinesca, ninth of 
that name, deceased, “whom may the Lord 
&c.” Not ono of the quaint stock phrases was 
omitted. The notary paused, looked round, 
adjusted hi.s spectacles and continued. Tho 
deed further set forth that Giovanni Saracinesca,, 
Marchese di San Giacinto aforesaid, acknow¬ 
ledged the receipt of the aforesaid goods, titles, 
and benefices, and stated that he received 'dll 
tho complete inheritance, relinquishing all 
further claims against tho aforesaid Loope and 
his heirs for ever. Once more the reader 
paused, and then read the last words in a clear 
voice— 



of those proud traditions in which ho had grown 
up as in his natural element. Giovanni, on the 
contrary, possessed a goodly share of that 
indifference that characterises the younger men 
r»f the nineteenth century. He was perfectly 
satisfied with his present .situation, and had 
been so long accustomed to depend upon his 
personality and his private fortune, for all that 
he enjoyed or required in life, that he did not 
desire the responsibilities that weigh heavily 
upon the head of a great family. Moreover, 
recent events had turned the current of his 
thoughts into a different direction. He was in 
his way as happy as Corona, and ho knew that 
real happiness proceeds from, something more 
than a score of titl^i^ and a few millions of 
mone^, more or less, lie regarded the long 
monlmg’s work as an intolerable nuisance, 


“ Both the noble parties promising, finally, in 
regard to the present cession, to take account 
of it, to hold it as acceptable, valid, and* 
perpetual, and, for the same, never to allow it 
to l>e spoken of otherwise.” 

A few words followed, sotting forth the name 
of tl^o notary and tho statement that the act 
was executed in his presence, with the date, 
When he had fiAished reading all, he rose and 
turned the document upon the table so that the 
two par ics could stand ofpoBireto him and sign 
it. Without a word he made a slight inclination 
and offered the pen to Saracinesca. The did 
gentleman pushed back hia chair and mardicd 
torwanl with erect head and a firm step towgn 
away what had been his birthright. Frofti first 
to last he had aoknpwledged the justice of hts 
cousin’s claims, and ho was not the man to wayet 
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O^t tbesupre&ie moment. ' IE&b hair bi^tled more - 
;8ti£9[y .than ever, and hie dark eyes shot fire, 
but he took the pen and vwte his great strong 
ajignatureas oIe|irIy as .be had written it at the 
loot of. his .mamage contract five-and-thirty 
y^rs earlier, Giovanni looked at him with 
admiration. 

Then San Giacinto, who had risen out of 
respect to the old man, came forward and took 
the pen in his turn. He wTote out his name in 
^aight, firm characters as usual, but at the end 
the ink made a broad black mark that ended 
abruptly, as though the writer had put the last 
Stroke to a great undertaking. 

‘‘There wiould be two witnesses,” said the 
notary in the awkward silence that followed. 
“Don Giovanni can be one,” he added, giving 
the latter the only name that was now his, with 
a lawyer’s scrupulous exactness. 

“One of your clerks can be the other,” 
suggested Saracincsca, who was anxious to get 
away as soon as possible. 

“It istfiot usual,” replied the notary. “Is 
there n6 one in the palace ? One of tlie young 
princes would do admirably,” 

“ They are all away,” said San Giacinto. 
“Let me see—there is the librarian. Will ho 
answer the purpose ? Ho must be in the library 
at this hour. A respectable man—ho has bt>on 
thirty years in the house. For that matter, tlio 
steward is probably in his office, too.” 

“The librarian is the best person,” answ'ored 
the notary. 

“ I will bring him at once—I know the way.”, 
San Giacinto left the study by the door that 
opened upon the passage. The others couhl 
hear his heavy steps as he w'eiit rapidly up the 
paved corridor. Old Saracincsca walked 
and dow’n the room unable to conceal his 
impatience. Giovanni resumed his seat and 
W'-aited quietly, indifferent to the last. 

Amoldo Meschini was in the library, as San 
Gia*vjinto had anticipated. He was seated at 
his usual place at the upper end of the hall, 
surrpunded by books anci writing materials 
which ho handled nervously without making 
any serious attempt to use them. Ho had lost 
all power of concentrating his thoughts or of 
making any effort to work. Fortunately for him 
no ojie hadf paid any attention to him during the 
past ten days. His appearance was dishevelled 
and slovenly, and ho was more bent than he had 
formerly been. His eyes wore bleared and glassy 
as he stared at tho table before him, assuming 
a wild and .startled expression when, lookmg up, 
he fancied he saw some la^rrible object gliding 
quickly across"*tho sunny floefr, or creeping up 
to him over tho polished table. All his fohner 
air of humilitf and 'shabby respecta^’^ility w^as 
gonU His aisordered dress, his \^raggling 
reyish hair that hung from beneath tho dirty 
]|ack skullcap around his mis-shapen ears, his 
yellow in parts and irregularly flushed in 
othAs, as though it were beginning to be 
aoorcbed fiy>m within, hja unwashed hands, 
every detail of his- appearance, in short, 
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proclaimed his total degradation. But IHVherto 
no one had noticed him, for he had lil^ 
betw'eeii his attic, tho. deserted library and 
the apothecary’s shop on the island of Saint 
Bartholomew. His mind had almost 'ceased 
to act when he was awake, except in response 
to the fear which the smallest circumstances 

w caused him. If he had dreams by 
night, he saw visions also in the day, and 
his visions generally took the shape of San 
Giacinto. He had not really seen him since he 
had met him when the prince lay in state, but 
tho fear of him was, if anythittg, greater than 
if he had met him daily. The idea that tho 
iant was lying in wait for him had become 
xed, and yet he was powerless to fly. His 
energy was all gone between his potations and 
the constant terror that paralysoci him. 

On that morning he had been as usual to the 
Ponte Quattro Capi, and had retumed with the 
means of sleep in his pocket. He had no 
instinct left but to deaden his sensations with 
drink during the hours of light, while ^waiting 
for the time when he could lie down and yield 
to the more potent influence of tho opium. He 
had therefore come back as usual, and by force 
of habit had taken his place in tho library, the 
j fear of seeming to neglect his supposed duties 
forbidding him to spend all his time in his room. 
As usual, too, he had locked the door of the 
passage to separate himself from liis dread of 
a supernatural visitation. IT© sat doubled 
together in his chair, his long arms lying out 
before him upon tho books and papers. 

All at once he started in his seat. One, two, 
one, two—yes, there were footsteps in the 
corridor—they were coming nearer and nearer— 
heav^*^, like those of the dead prince—but 
quicker, like those of San Giacinto—closer, 
closer yet. A hand turned tho latch once, twice, 
then shook the lock roughly. Meschini was 
helpless. He could neither get upon his feet 
and escape by the other exit, nor find the way 
to the pocket that held his weapon. Again the 
latch was turned and shaken, and then the deep 
voice he dreaded was heard calling to him. 

‘ ‘ Signor Meschini! ” 

He shrieked aloud with fear, but he was 
paralysed in every limb. A moment later 
a terrible crash drowned his cries. San Giacinto, 
on hearing his agonised scream, had feared some 
accident. He drew back a step, and then, with 
a spring, threw his colossal strength against the 
line where the leaves of tho door joined. The 
lock broke in its sockets, the panels cracked 
under the tremendous pressure, and the door 
flew wide open. In a moment San Giacinto was 
standing over the librarian, trying to drag him 
back from the table and out, of his seat. He 
thought tho man was in a fit. In reality he 
was insane with terror. 

“An easy death, for the love of Heaven!” 
moaned the wretch, twi^ng himself under the 
iro^ hands that held^^Him by the shoulders. 
“For God’s sake! 1 will toll you all—do not 
torture me —oh J oh !—only let it be easy^^ud 
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qiiicl^yea, I tell you—I killed the prince—oh, 
nihrcy, mercy, for Christ's sake! ” 

San Giacinto’s grip tightened, and his face 
grew livid. He lifted Mesehini bodily from the 
chair and set him against the table, holding 
him up at arm’s length, his deep eyes blazing 
with a rage that would soon be uncontrollable. 
Meschiui’s naturally strong constitution 'did not 
afford him the relief of fainting, 

“ You killed him—why ? ” asked San Giacinto 
through his teeth, scarcely able to speak. 

“For you, for you—oh, hav'o mercy -do 
not-” ‘ 

“Silence!” cried the giant in a voice that 
shook the vault of the hall. “Answer mo, or 
I will tear your head from your body with my 
hands ! Why do 3 'ou say you killed him for 
mo?” 

Meschini trembled all over, aiul then his con¬ 
torted face grew almost calm. He had reacdied 
that stage which may be called the somnanibu- 
livsm of fear. The perspiration covcnul his^ skin 
in an instant, and his voice sank to a distinct 
>v his per. 

“ He made me forge tlie deeds, and would not 
pay me for them. Then I killed him.” 

“ What deeds?” 

“The deeds that have made you Prince 
Saracinesca. If you do not believe me go to 
my room, the originals arc in the cupboard. 
The key is here, in my right-hand p<)(:k<‘t.'’ 

He could not move to get it, for San (daointo 
held him fast, and watched every attempt he 
made at a movement. Kis ow]i face was 
deathly pale, and his white lips nei>; com¬ 
pressed together. 

“You forged thorn altogether, and tlic 
originals are uiitonc'hcd ? * he asked, his gras}) 
tightening unconsciously till Meschini yelled 
with pain. 

“ Yes!” ho cried. “Oh, do not hurt me— 
an easy death-” 

“Come w-ith me,” said »San Oiacinto, leaving 
his arms and taking him by the collar. Then 
he dragged and pu.shed liim tow'ards the 
splintered door of the pas.sage. At the thre.shoId 
Meschini writhed and tried to draw back, but 
lie could no more have (iscaped from tho.se hands 
that held him than a lamb can loosen the talons 
of an eagle when tliey are buritMl deep in the 
flesh. 

“Go on!” urged the strong man, in fierce 
tones. “ Y^ou came hy this pas.sago to kill him 
—you know the way.” 

with a sudden movement of his right luind ho 
launched the howling wretch forward into tlie 
corridor. All through the narrow' way Me.schini 'h 
cries for mercy resounded, loud and piercing, 
but no one heard him. The walls w^erc thick, 
and the distance from the inhabited room.s w^as 
great. But at last the shrieks reached the 
study, 

Saracinesca stood^till in hij^walk. Giovanni 
sprang to his feet, notaries sat in their 

places and trembled. Tito noisci came neared, 
'and then the door flew opei;. Satj Giacinto 


dragged the shapeless mass of humanity in ah|l 
flung it half way across the room, so that it 
sank in a heap at the old prince’s feet. 

“There is the witness to the^deeds,” he cried 
savagely. “ He forged them, and he shall 
witness them in hell. He killed Jiis master in 
this very 100 m, and here he shall tell the truth 
before ho dicvS. Confess, you dog! And be 
quick about it, or I will help you.” 

Ho stirred the grovelling creature with his^ 
foot. Meschini only rolled from side to sif!*.!;,' 
and hid his face against the floor. Then the 
gigantic hands seized him again and set him on 
his feet, and held him with his face to the eight 
men, who had all risen and were standing 
together in wondering silence. 

“Speak !” shouted San Giacinto in Meschini’s 
ear. “ You are not dead yet —yon have much 
to live through, I hope.” 

Again fliat t rembling passed over the unfor¬ 
tunate man’s limbs, and ho grew quiet and 
submi.ssive. It w'as all as he had .seen it in his 
wdld dreams and visions, the socr«t chain her 
w'hence m.i sound could reach tlie outer world, 
the sUnn judgc.s all in black, the cruel strength 
of San Giacinto ready to torture him. The 
shadow of death ro.so in his eyes. 

“Let me sit down,” he said in a broken 
voiee. 

Sail (Tiat'intn led liim to a chair in the midst 
of them all. '^I’luui he stood before one of the 
doors, and motioned to liis cousin to guard the 
other. But Ariioldo Meschini had no hope of 
escape. TTis hour was at hand, and he knew' 
it. 

“ Von forged tlie deeds whieli were pro.sented 
as originals in tc.e eon it. Confess it to tlio.se 
gimtlemen.” It was San Giacinto who .spoke. 

“ Tlu^ prince made mo do it,” answ'ered 
Mescliini, in low tonc.s. “ He promised me 
twamty thousand scudi for the work,” 

“ To be paid.w lu.-n ? Tell all.'’ 

“ 'Fo he paid in cash the <lay the vordicc wa^ 
giv'en.” 

“ Von came to get your money Jiero?”., 

“ I came here. He denied having promi.sed 
anything definite. I grew angry. I killed him.” 
A violent shudder shook his frame from head to 
foot. 

“ You strangled him with a pocket .-hand 
I kcrcliicf ? ” 

“ It w'as Donna. Faustina's? ” 

“ The prince threw it on the ground after he 
had struck her. I .saw the quarrel 1 w'as 
waiting for money. I watchc‘d them througli 
the floor.” * 

“ You know that you are to die. Where are 
the deeds you stole w'heu Y<^>n forered the 
others ?j> • * 

“I t>-ld you—in tlie cupboarfl in my room. 

I Here is the key. Ojily—for God\s sake- ” 

Lp*was beginning to break down af»in. 
Perhaps, by the habit of the past days he lelt 
the need for drink even in that supreme molnent, 
for his hand sought bis pocket as ho sat. Instead 
of the hott-le he felt the cold sicol barrel of the 
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hsvolver, whicli he had forgotten, San Giacinto 
looked towards the notary, 

“ Is this a full confession, sufficient to commit 
this man to trAl?” he asked. But before the 
notary could answer, Meschini’s voice soiinded 
through th^ room, not weak and broken, but 
loud and clear. 

“ It is ! It is ! ” he cried in sudden and wild 
excitement. “ I have told all. The deeds will 
^neak for themselves. Ah! you would have done 
DCTter to leave mo amongst my books ! ” He 
turned to San Giacinto. Yon will never be 
Prince Saracinesca. But I shall escape you. 
You shall not give me a slow death—you shall 
not, I say-” 

San Giacinto made a step towards liirn. Tlie 
]>roximity of the mail who had ins|)ii‘cd him 
wiili such abject, torvcir put an end to his 
hesitation. ® 

“ You shall not!” he almost screamed. “ But 
my blood is on your head—Ah I ” 

'J’hreo f^cafoning reports shook the air in rapid 
siK.ccssMJTi, and all that was hft of Arnoldo 
IMcschini lay in a shapt^lcss heap upon the flcjor. 
While a man miglit have counted a scaire tluMc 
was siU'Tice in the room, 'i’hen San Giacinto 
came forwaixl and bent over the body, wliihj the 
notaries and tlicii' clerks cowered in a corner. 
Sara(.anesca and Giovanni stood togciUicr, grave 
and silent, as brave men are when they have 
seen a horrible sight and can do nothing. 
Mcschini was quite dead. When San Giacinto 
had assured himself of the fact, lie looked up. 
All the fierce rage lia<{ vanished from his face. 

“ He is d('ad,” he said quicdly. “ V'ou all 
saw it. Yon will have to give your ovideiico in 
half an hour when the police conic. Be good 
enough to open the door.” 

lie took up the body in his arms carefully, 
but with an ease that anMzed tliose who watched 
him. Giovanni held the door open, and San 
Gisi^into deposittKl his burden gently upon the 
pavement of the corridor. Then ho turned back 
and re-cntcrcd the room. The door of tlie study 
olost^ for ever on Arnoldo Meschini. 

In the dead silence that followoid, San Giacinto 
approached tlie table upon which the deed lay, 
.still waiting to be witnessed. He took it in bis 
banc and turned to Saracinesca. There, was no 
ueet for In'#! to exculpate himself from any 
charge of oomplicity in the abominable fraud 
which Montevnrolii had prepared before ho died. 
Not one of the men present even ihouglit of 
siispceting him. Kven if they had, it was clear 
that he would not havq, brought Mescfhini to 
confess before them a robbesy in which ho had 
taken part. But there was that in his brave 
eyes that tolj hisjinnocence bcttei: than any 
eviikjnco or argument could have prAlaimcd it. 
Ho held out the document to Saracinesca. 

Would you like to keep it as a memento ?” 
Ill asked. “ Or shall I destroy it before you ? ” 
W.is voice never quavered, his face was not 
discomposed. Giovanni, thonoble-heartedgentlc-i 
man, wondered whether he himself could have 
borne siifk a blow so bravely as this innkeeper 


cousin of his. Hopes, such as few men catfegen 
aspire to entertain, had been suddenly ex¬ 
tinguished. A future of power and wealtn and*, 
honour, the highest almo.st that his country 
could give any man, had been in a moment 
dashed to pieces before his eyes. Dreams, in 
which the most indifferent would see the pro¬ 
spect of enormous satisfaction, had vanished 
into nothing during the last ten minutes, 
almost at the instant w^heu they were to be 
realised. And yet the man who had hoped 
such hopes, who had looked fprw^jfrd to such 
a future, wko.so mind must hav^e revelled many 
a time in Die visions that W'cre already becoming 
realities—-that man stood before them all, oiit- 
w'ardly unmoved, and proposing to his cousin 
that he should keep as a remembrance the 
words that told of his owm terrible disappoint¬ 
ment. He was indeed tlio calmest of those 
present. 

“Shall I tear it to pieces?” he asked again, 
holding the document betwotm liis fingers. 
Then the old prince spf>ke. 

“ Do what you wdll w ith it,” ho answered, 
“But give me your hand. You are a braver 
man than I.” 

The two men looked into eatdi other’s eyes as 
their hands met. 

“It shall not be the last deed betw'een us,” 
.said Sai acincsca. “ Tiiere rhall bo another. 
Whatever may be the truth about that villain’s 
w'OT’k you shall have your shato-” 

“A few honis ago, you would not take 
yours,” answered San Giacinto quietly. “ Must 
1 repeat your own w'ords?” 

“Well, well w'c will talk of that. This has 
been a terrible morning's work, and w’^e must do 
other things before w'e go to business again. 
That poor man’s body is outside the door. We 
had better attend to that matter first, and send 
for the police. Giovanni, my boy, will you tell 
Corona? I believe she is still in the house.” 

Giovanni ne<‘ded no urging to go upon his 
errand. lie entered the drawing-room whore 
Corona was still sitting beside Faustina upon 
the sofa. His face must have been pale, for 
Corona looked at him w ith a startled expression. 

“Is anything the matter?” .she asked. 

“Something very unpkvasant has occurred, ' 
he answered, looking at Faustina. “Meschini, 
tho librarian, has just died very suddenly in 
the study w'hero w'e w'cre.” 

“Me.sehini?” cried Faustina in surprise and 
w ith some anxiety. 

“Yes. Are you nervous, Donna Faustina? 
May I tell you something very startling ? ” It 
I was a man’s question. 

“ Yes -what is it?” she a«ked quickly. 

“ Meschini confessed before us all that it was 
he who was tho cause—in fact that he had 
murdered your father. Before aiiyrine could 
stop him, he had shot himself. It is verv 
dreadful.” ‘ 

With a lpw\cry U^?’‘^w’as more expressive of 
aniazoment thaii ot horror, laustina sank into 
a chair. In 1|is anxiety to tell his wife the 
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